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Ry RIGHT, HONOURABLE, 

ARTHUR. ONSLOW, ESO; 
Srraxkn of the Hovss of Conn, 


5 N D 


Fan Hon. Pzxrvy Cour 


f 1 9820 + PRESUME upon your Can- 
5 5 dour in the Liberty I take of 
"Ss I addrefling theſe: Papers to ou. 
5 That Church to which they 
N 0 more immediately relate, hath, 
at different "Funes, received diftingunhing | 
Marks of your Fay avour. | 
The 


ii DEDICATION. 


The Propoſal particularly of repairing and 
beautifying it, was originally honoured with 
your eſpecial Approbation and Encourage- 
ment; and afterwards neceflary Orders were 
given for it by that illuſtrious Aſſembly, 
where you have for many Years, with fo 
much Dignity preſided. | 


As ſoon almoſt as you firſt took the Chit 
of that honourable Houle, you became the 
Friend of St. Margaret's, and recommended 

the Caſe ſo effectually near Thirty Years 
ago, as to procure, at that Time, a large 
Sum of Money from Parliament, for the 
Repairs of it. | Ss 


© Thoſe who had lately the Honour of at- 

tending you, will never forget the conde- 
ſcending Manner in which you received their 

Petition, and the Zeal you were pleaſed to 
— through their whole A pplication. 


The Perſons to 2 fin Office of con- 
ducting this Work was committed, pleaſed 
_ themſelves with the Thoughts of having in 
the molt unexceptionable Manner acquitted 
themſelves 


© ws, 
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DEDICATION. iii 
thetſelves of that Truſt. They were how- 


ever not a little ſurprized to find that the 


EASTERN WINDOW, ſhould be an Object of 


TCenſure, and the Foundation of a Proſe- 


cution in the Eccleſiaſtical Court. - - - Such 
an Attack could not but render this Window 
a Topick of popular Diſcourſe in our Ca- 
pital, and in many other Parts of the King- 
dom. Hence it was judged expedient in this 
public. Manner to obviate the Exceptions 
urged againſt it, and to ſhew at large, the 


Propriety and Lawfulneſs of it. And whilſt 
this Subject fell under a particular and full 
Conſideration, it inſenſibly led to other Heads 


of Enquiry nearly allied to it. 


How far all theſe Diſquiſitions are founded 
on Reaſon and Truth, muſt be ſubmitted to 
the Judgment of yourlelf and of other learn- 
ed and impartial Perſons. - - - - That they are 


exempted from many ImperfeCtions, the Au- 
_ thor hath not, in any Degree, the Vanity to 


imagine. —— But it would be a ſtrong Argu- 
ment in Favour of the preſent Undertaking, 
if the general Reflections contained in it are 


not 9 by one, whole Character for 


ſingular 


1 DEDICATION. 

ſingular Talents and Abilities, no leſs than 
for the exemplary Diſcharge of all private 
and public Duties of Lag! is held in the 

greateſt 4s ER 70 | 


That you may ring continue to enjoy 

thoſe Bleſſings you muſt have experienced to 

be the Reſult of a Rectitude of Mind, and 
Wiſdom of Conduct; And that, after a 

happy Concluſion of che Evening of your 

Days, you may exchange the Honors and 
Ale, for thoſe of 


| Tur mot belt, 


and moſt obedient Servant, 


THE EDITOR. 
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Tbe moſt material Parts of « the Articles exbibited . the 5 
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f ſeveral party Membets; and 1 af⸗ 
ter 8 48 on it in tt 
: mitt ce.of the Hou -appo 10 
Ard, cb. 5 1 
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* 1 d nation. 1. Med . 1 a 
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being 1A in t a at he to the Com 
4k TY on ons, 1 
Chirch 6ught'to de Wich Wen n and Febbilt,* 5 


foe Henry VIIth's Chapel Would be 


vi. F R E F A 0 E. 
decay ed 31 ruinous, and that others were very incom- 
| modious and 1 wanted Wee n 


moſt faithful and prudent 8 25 the ] oney ther 


ſigned for their —_ Morn. y _ and\ experi- 


Wor 3 in fre what: 
21 1 wo pplyis bab ive, . in gwing 


Elegance and 1 to the Thane Particularly 5 


Houſe of he" EASTERN 8 


New Kür ix ind Wide gibt be 


in Purfuance of. theſe Directions 9510 Hot b bi 


their more 


1 Cate Ke 0 


It et Pa were Ely red wr 5 {nome 9 
dov of tained Clafs, origin ally incendedia dan Or | 

diſpoſed of. f The 
CorouninG,' the Exrkkss rox, and the GkuRRAAT Beavry, 


of this Piece, they found, were univerſally admired by 


fel Repre- 


the myſt Judges; and the 
Gabin af our Bleſſed Je by Non contained 51 Tn 
1 it, n — was deem | 


me dc dae | 
'E 


» R B Pr 


8 * of. conſiderable Rank had been diſappointed in 
their Deſues of purchaſipg this Window for- adorning 
their private Chapels, os Opportunity of procuring; it 


for the — Church of the Commons of Great Bri 
tain was eagerly embraced. The Perſons to whom the 


Truſt of laying out the Sum granted by Parliament was 
committed, had the Pleaſure to find that the Voice of the 
Public concurred with their own; Judgments|in approv- 
ing the Choice they had made of this Ornament: It was 


indeed thought to crown all their other Efforts in beau- 


| tifying this Church. But no ſooner Was their W ork 


completed, than they found e. a particular Quarter 
warm O ppoſition to ſome of their Froceedings. The 
Heads of ebene are comptiſed in the Artieles which 


were exhibited againſt: the Churchwardens; Theſe the 
Reader may find- in the Appendix, together with the 
3 to them, delivered at the Commiſſary s Oourt. 


However by Way of further Illuſtration of what is there 


aid, it may not be fongaaper to premiſe here a few; Strie- 
tures and Remarks on the primaty Foundation; of, the 
Charge againſt the Churchwardens, In the firſt and ſe- 
cond Articles it is alledged, t hut thong ll au Bcchfi- 
ce aftical: Lows permitted nb Alterations: or: Innovations. to 
«be made inthe Fabric of any Church unte/s Licenſe. front 
tbe Ordinary, wo rvcured, yes-that ait has obvaining 


1 © 750 e Ae e altered its/antient : With 


2 4s ern within 


A GO R vu 
it erer the. Communion Table. Whilſt therefore ſome 


ſeurral nem . Ha, 


ag rd rh fiber, it mia fiel be-gelaniledgadthet 
eee of.-Churebwardens,. by the 2 


— 
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Diſcharge; and againſt any W eh rerciſe 
| of i it; there are ſaletary Remedies or Checks provided: 

navithbug u. the Office of Chyrchwardens thus implies a 
$ raft,” 8 of au limitted Nature, yet- how far they 
mia) exerciſe their Authority independently of any other; 

and in what Inſtances, or to be 3 they are re- 
ſponſible ſor their Conduct, req a particular Conſi- 
deration. It is obvious — of Circumſtances 
will diverſify the Nature of many legal, as well as moral 
Acts; and chat a Kuowledge of theſe is neceſſary for diſ- 
inguiſhing rightly in all e and for forming a true 
Judgment of what ie fei juſtifiable. or not. EM 12 | 
Thus with regard tothe Bounds of the Churchwardens 
Authority, the mibſt niaterial Inſtances are in all the 
greater and more intereſting Affairs of their Churches. 
Particularly, ſnould they judge it expedient that an Ile 
13 new Gallery bei raiſed, or that anỹʒ 
A | ef aer err „not only the Conſtnt of the 
Faculty folg the Biſhop b of the 10- 


l iu to be obtai 


ing large 
Rates muſt ei requilite for. making Fuck new 


yin ould den be fupeciucus and ungeoeſ> 
_ — to create nn Embarraſſ ent, De 
h moners. N ving re the Tax 
npoſed, and e See ee eee been 
mn ly directed in daß Cale, "that \the> Chur | 
in'their Pariſh Churches, ok chat, 4 


getting it;vaſieo hear- 0 


where any Perſon's «Right a and — may be endan- 
gered, or any Thing may tend to annoy uud incommode 
g any ef the Pariſhioners, ae ane ” Method ſhould 
be Obſerved. MIGTE Me | 
But whilſt ſuch "as t eſe" are n in Which the | 
Lidenſelof" the Ordinary, with" regard to what is new 
and additonal to the Fabric, is requited,” other Caſes 
oecur in which it is excluded, or no wiſe inſiſted on as 
neceſſary. Thus ſhould che Chureke dene be deſirous 
that their Tower be furniſhed with a Clock, and with a 
' harmonious Ring of Bells, or chat the old Seats 
and Galleries within their Churches may be renewed and 
| dered more xodions, the Conſent of the major - 
Fart of: the Pariſhioners hath, it is apprehended, been 
always deemed” ſufficient to authorize their doing it. 
The fame' Obſervations are likewiſe applicable to ay Im- 
provements they may make in the neceſſary Parts of che 
Fabric, or in the Furniture, Books, Veſtments, Veſſels 
and Ornaments belonging to it. Particularly; ſhould they 
cknlarge or contract the Ditgenfibne FA Winde ſhould 
: = ſubſtitute” one Species of Glaſs for anòther of a 
Value; or ſhould they” make”ſome Embelliſh 
ments and —— over the Corn — hes 
in other Parts of the Chureh; 1 "4 th 
Caſes of à ſimilar Kind; the Apr = 
rence ofiia major Part — 18A Asses 
Warrant to the Churchwardens. In the Eye of e 
Law the Inhabitants of a Pariſh arè of themſelves com- 
petent Judges of the Reaſonablenehs of ſuch Kinde — 
Improvements, or otherwiſe they dre: of too tw ma | 


. a Nature, for its being judged 


N 


998 —— 5 che Pariſh: concerning * i 
Nay to this it may be added, that in many other Caſes 
a diſenetionary Power is jodged in the Churchwiardens, 
which they may exerciſe abſtractedly from any Applica- 

tion either to the Pariſhioners, or to the Ordinary. 
Theſe Officers indeed (there being com mitted to them the 

5 aurch, and of whatever by wake. 
Ornament is annere t0 0 have been deemed for ſeveral 
_ Ages) 4 Body Corporate. As ſoon as they are regularly 
cChoſen, and legally admitted into their Office, the Power 
both ol the Pariſh and of the Ordinary is hence in many 

—— in hamm. 72 _ And/agrecably to this- che 'Bgth 
-” particularly obligeth them to take Care, and pro- 
Vie ak ohe Ghimtbes hwall and — 
4 and ſo from Time to Time kept and maintained; that 
ct the Windows be well glazed, and 8 
4 TIO: and e be in ſuch 


en. Nel Beste, h., mn, den of ts Pats 
ſlats neceſlry to be done. 
reoeive is levied for ſueh Uſes, — ſhould d. 
and poſtpone doing what is needful, Ineonvenienees in 

5 many Caſes may ariſe, e tuen * N ene Ment 
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2002 55 | | On 


PR E F A G E * 
EY on W founded the Reaſonableneſs of te 
ical Laws veſting them with ſome Kind of dif- 
clothing Dower, and of their referring many Particulars 
to their ſle Judgment, excluſively of any Interpoſition 
of the Ordinary, or Concurrence of the Pariſhioners. 
Within a Month indeed aſter the Expiration of their 
Offiec, they are obliged to gire an Account of all theſe 
Artides" en which any Sums' haue been diſburſed,” and 
ſhould they be any oy Proud) or Miſapplica of 
Monies eee this would be eee in che 5 | 
om Civil Courts. DEI nnn i INS 
; I chis then be a juſt seats of the Authority of Church- 
wattetis, Ive may tence alone form ſome Jud | 
what Light the Conduct of ' theſe at St. M 
be viewed, even on Suppoſal that thoſe pecul 
ſtances did not attend their Caſe, of Which pers Ride 
is given im the Papers annexed. For as the Veſtiy 4 
rected the repairing and ornamenting their Church, fo | 
this was done by the Munrercence as well as AbrHO- 
_ ri'by of Parliament. By private Perſons Benefactions are 
often made to Churches; which, whatſvever they con- 
Aſt of, are onfigned to the Care and Cüftody of the 
—— and without — previous Licenſe, an 
unalienable and facred Right is hence conveyed. The 
Rke may be id of any Suri of Money; or Eſtates 
which ate bequeathed and conferr for repairing an 
beautifying a Church; the only Conoerm of the War- 
dens being to ſee that they be preſerved and juſti diſ- 
. poſad of for the Purpoſes for which they were given: 
But indeed who were the Benefactors to the Chute 
6P'8t' Margaret Par- Tür Commons-or' Gaz ir Burrain 
In "PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED {© 'A Name and Character, 
cl 1 which ; 
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any Eccleſiaſtical Court. However to all this it laſtly 
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in Which, with regard to Inſtances. of a parallel Kind, in 


no Period of Time antecedent to this hath. Gy other 


Juriſdiction been eyer acknowledged, exerciſed, or claim 
a. In theſe. Circumſtances. therefore it may juſt. 
that the Churchwardens and the Veſtry of st. 


Margaret's. concluded, that they ſhould be deficient..in 


the Regard they owed. to ſo reſpectable a Part of the 
Legiſlature, if — humbly — for; a Licenſe, to 

accept and diſpoſe of their Donation; or if they —— 
the putting in Execution their Orders to the Deciſion of 


. that the Authority of the whole Le iſlature 
hath e eee to their Proceedings 
For the Officers of St. Margaret's being ordered to bring 

thei nuts to the Bar 8 


the firſt Article. was the Money laid out on the EASTERN 
W pow, Which in Sh ne ig with eyery other Parti- 


ed in the Report of the Committee of the 
Houſe of Commons met with entire Approbation. And 
in Conſequence of this the Conſent of every Member of 
that auguſt Body, may ſem virtually to be given. During 


the Time indeed in which any Bill is dependent in either 


Houſe, ſhould any Part of it be deemed liable to Excep- 
tion, and particularly ſhould any Perſon's Juriſdiction be 
encroached on, all poſſible 3 will. doubtleſs. be 
paid to — or Ohjection which may be 
made. But hen any, Bill hath paſſed the two. Houſes, 
it ĩs humbl Bir approbendeds agreeab ip the Conſtruction 
the Suffrage 7 every 


the Ny Altent is CE es abs becomes 
on all ſuch public Acts that ſupreme National Au 
from which all Juriſdiction is originally derived, on which 
the preſent Exerciſe of it depends, and which annihilates 
the Grounds, and ſuperſedes the e of any) chen 
Forms which eee be required. 45 
In this Manner may'be'confidered the pes ede 
verſy relating to the Conduct of the Churchwardens of 
St. * and it may, it is preſumed, be ſeen that 
with regard to the primary Articles alledged againſt them, 
it hath been entirely juſtifiable and unblameable. There 
are however other Articles, and Objections of different 
Nature, and which may require a different Conſidera- 
tion. Phe Subſtance of what is contained in them is, 
That rbey had cauſed: tbr le. for up. in Defanct of the 
Laus and Canons Ecclſfaſbical, a painted" Glafs in the 
«* Eaftern M ind, ouer the \ Communion Table, whereon 
eis repreſented by" — and Colours one or mort. 
 $6r/uper/titious” Picture or Pictures, and more particularly, 
«he painteu Huus of Chr. upon rde Ct. And 
this, it hath been ſaid, is the moſt material Part of the 
Charge exhibited in the Commiſſary's Court, and it hath 
been privately urged, that:Conscrentt concerned in 
ſeeing this Piece of Fainting taken down aud removed. 
That indeed there ate ſome Pictures and Images, which 
either from their own: Natute, or from the Rites of Con- 
ſecration; and other Circuinſtances attending them,; are 
6 ſuperſtitious cFendeney, cannot hut rcadily be ac 
knowledged ʒ and ſuch as theſe creatihg juſt: 5 
are condemned by the Dictates of Reaſoni, by the Au- 
thority of Revelation, and by our own Conſtitutions 
TNA Ye - AI? | Quit 


xiv p R E FA c E. 1 
| Civil and Eccleſiaſtical. But in moſt Caſes juſt Niſtine- 
tions are to be made, and too great Streſs 2 not to be 
| laid on ſuch Objections as are founded on mere Corrup- 
tions and Abuſes. Thus, that Painting, and particularly 
that which is of a ſacred K ind, ay not only be innoxious, 


but of a beneficial and edifying Aran is agreeable. to 


Reaſon and Experience, and to the general Senſe of Man- 
kind. And hence that any well choſen Piece of Scripture 
HFiſtory, repreſented by Delineation and Colours, be 


placed or permitted to be retained in Churches, is not re- 


pugnant to any Command of Scripture, nor to any Canon 
or Statute af our Kingdom, but on the contrary hath 
been authorized by a general and eſtabliſned Cuſtom. 
However, for the more full and true underſtanding: 1 
Uhidſe Points. it cannot but be expedient to examine into 
the Doctrine of our Church, and the Purport of our Laws, 
and to confider whatever otherwiſe may be neceſſary for 
forming a true Judgment of the Queſtion here referred to. 
. as on Occaſion of the late Proſecution commenced 
the Churchwardens of St. Margaret'is ſuch an 
Eaquiry hath been made, the Reſult of it is now 
offered to the Public. In making theſe Diſquiſitions in- 
deed ſome others occurred, which, though nowiſe eſſen- 
4 ef theſs'Papors, ſeemed not un- 
worthy of een or briefly di diſcuſſed in them, 
either as tending to elucidate the Subject here treated « 
or to gratify the Curioſity of ſome inquiſitive Readers. 
But whether the whole of what is thus preſented to the 
public View may have a juſt Claim to any Regard muſt 
no be ſubmitted to the Determination ee eee 
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L OWREVER ſenſible Men may be that every. 
1 Thing which could add a Gracefulneſa and Dig- 
nity. to Religion was a great Care of the ancient Law, 
and indeed an expreſs Command of the Deity: himſelf; 
yet many have been inclined to think that, under the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation, the Nature of Divine Worſſip 
Was fo far — as to render all Splendor and i 
' monies needleſs: Our bleſſed Saviour was himſelf 
thought to diſcountenance them by affirming, that God 
ought to be worſhipped in Spirit and in Truth. . 
One would almoſt imagine from their reaſoning thus 
on theſe Words, that they ſuppoſed the Creator of the 
Univerſe, before the Chriſtian Ara, could have been 
pleaſed with the meer Externals of Religion, without 
their being: conſidered as the Signs, Concomitants, or 
Effects wa an internal Veneration and Piety. And yet 
ſurel/ we cannot conceive any thing more abfurd; Forms 
are in themſelves nothing, bee 
Sentiments. Men indeed who cannot trace each others 
Fo G 2 Actions 
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Actions to their genuine Source, may frequently be - plea- 
ſed by the Marks of pretehded Friendſhip and Regard; 
| becauſe they cannot ſee through Profeſions of Eſteem, 
aà total Indifferende or Contempt: But the Deity to whom 
all Hearts are open, and our ſecret Thouglits are known, 
muſt at all Times have deteſted that empty ene 5 
in which the Spirit had no Share, and have conſidered it 
as meer Mockery if it was not the Reſult of Truth. ; 
When Men however began to CONCEIVE that ſo great 
Was to take pl Was natural enough 
aſk; of what K. the Bag. the 22 
nals of Religion could be? And here it is not to be won- 
dered at, if they were rather confirmed than undeceived 
im their Opinion; for exarhining the Queltion'intuitively, 5 
they perceived nia Agreement between the Ideas by juxtas 
poſition, and ice, haitily dd chat they could 
not agree. 2 410. boetioeo) 6:36 > £48. Db; 203 
+ Happily Men \-ſeldotn ſee eile ce and Extent 
of their Principles, for it is evident that this lanner of 
Reaſoning does as effectually deſtroy all Religion as the 
Externals of it, ſince we cannot conceive that any Thing: 
we can do, will be of Sewice to God whoſe Happi- 
neſs reſts not on the ene Foundations of human 
Felicity. Mn Hogs [i300 4 nige 1 luv . f 
Another Inſtance Which proves that Mn ate incon- 
ſiſtent with their Opinions is, that many of thoſe wh 
think Religion ſhould be confined to the Mind make 
uſe of — whereas Words, like Actions, a are only 
the Signs of our Ideas, and are Themſelves no more 
the Spirit and. Trazhy ſo much contended ny. tau 
other exte 2 * LC 11 } acute ArEC ana . 
neglected. 62 20877 onen a1 Di PCT 
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INT/R'ODUCOTION # 
Jo conſine Religion intirely to Spirale may perhaps 
have been the Attempt of well meaning Men, but cer- 
tainly of bad Philoſophers. They were unacquainted 
with human Nature, and did not foreſee that their At- 
tempt muſt terminate in perfect Quer. 

tae That the Baſis of Religion is Spirit and Tru ch, can 
not poſſibly be doubted, but if they naturally give Birth 


do certain Ceremonies and Actions, theſe ſhould: not be 


repreſſed; for whatever ſome may imagine, we cannot 
ebtrain) the: Efforts of Religion without endangering the 
Principle from whence they ſpring. As the Attitudes 
which Religion preſcribes, are ſuch as in our Commerce 
with the World, are expreſſive of Awe and Reæverence, 
it is eaſily diſcovered that theſe will frequently be in- 
verted, and by the Power of Aſſociation, which has ſo: 
t an Influence on our Opinions and Conduct, be- 
come the Cauſes of Reverente and Awe. But the Ad- 
vantage of them does not end here; theſe Concomitants, 
or viſible Effects of Devotion have an amazing Influence 
on others. Man is an imitative Being, and dt is ſcarcely 
poſſible to be preſent at Divine Worſhip where thoſe. 
around us are pouring out their Prayers in the moſt 
fervent and ſerious manner, and imploring the Protection 
of Heaven in Poſtures which beſpeak the utmoſt Hu- 
mility, without having our Thoughts fixed upon the ame 
Object, or feeling Devotion riſe in our Boſom s- 
This amongſt many others ib 2 Argument for 
public, Worſhip; 4nce. thoſe who perhaps in their lonely 
Hours would never lift their Thought to the Author of 
their Exiſtence, are forcibly. drawn by an Impulſe they 
can ſcarcely diſobey, into a wie rain of ſerious 2 aw- 
ful * | Een af 1 $4 * 8 
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Public Worſhip» being once cf it muſt be 
ſomewhere, aud this. ras us to enquire, 


what Structures are fitteſt for the ſacred Purpoſe. 


And here we muſt ſtill be regulated by the Nature of 
Man, for the Decoration of his Temples as it relates 
immediately to God, is perhaps indifferent; the Queſtion 
is therefore hat Objects are the moſt 3 to excite | 
that Spirit and Truth which are the Effence of Re 


It is impoſſible for any ere n the leaſt 
Obſervation err — PH 


influence which Grandeur and M: ce have on our 
Minds. The Splendor of the Palace begets the moſt 


 reſpectfub Leas of the Prince who inhabits it. And the 


Courts of would loſe x great Share of their Dig 
nity, were: the Judges diveſted of their Robes. It is 


which exprefily. forbad a blind Man to plead, becauſe 


he could not ſee the * Ornaments: of the Magiftracy. 
Ie may perhaps be ſaid, that Objects of this Nature 
affect only the Vulgar, whilſt Men of Senſe look farther, 
and beſtow / their Reverence on thoſe real and internal 
Qualities which alone deſerve it. If this be true, wy 
J believe certain, that all Mankind are the Vulgar in 


this Reſpect, fince there does not probably del 
Creature exiſt, who e eee ge WE 


by Ap 


pearanees. 
But ſuppoſing Abr Gere ere thoſe, who-ure able to 
eflimate Things according to their ont Qualities,” 


at leaſt it is not the general Caſe; Contempt, is the 


ep ves. C4 o Sep a Reverence w . 


114 I, f. De Poſtulando. r 
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dor. As this is undoubtedly true, we have the moſt 
cConvwincing Reaſons for decorating the Edifice which is 
called by the auguſt Title of he Haie of Goa, and 
where be Deity is ſuppoſed to be more immedi 

bh preſent, with eyery Thing that can raiſe our Ideas of 
his Majeſty and Power. I have ſometimes thought, that 
Men may have conſidered this as a Kind of mechanical 
Method 95 exciting Devotion, and have perhaps objected 
to * as if it derogated from the Dignity of true Reli- 


It would in my Opinion be equally reaſonable to | 


object. to the Uſe of a Lever, becauſe the THER 


0 was a Reproach to our natural Stre 


Though we cannot conceive, that the Power hs 
| ſurveys at one Glance the boundleſs Regions of Exiſtence, 
can abſtractedly be pleaſed with the Poverty and Mean- 
neſs of — Magnificence, yet ſurely the benevolent 
Father of Mercies cannot be offended wich his Creatures 
| for paying him every Mark of Diſtinction they can ima- 
> oftended did I fay ? he will view their P Work 
with. Approbation. WE 
It was undoubtedly, with the 3 K 
ſomething acceptable to God, that Men were led to 
adorn his 7a and not from any Reflections @ pri- 
ori, that Ornaments were capable 5 raiſing Devotion. 
But ſince Experience convinces us that this is true, we 
have now an additional Motive for embelliſhing the 
Structure in which we pay our Adoration to the God 
As our Ideas of Splendor 2 are e relative, and depend 
upon the State to which the Arts of Decoration have 
| attained, it is clear that we cannot fix any preciſe 
Stoned for the * of N _ ; 
| | at 


— 


bes een e 
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hat they ſhould eonſiderably exceed all other Buildings 


ſeems to be the only invariable Rule, a Rule which at 
| different Times has produced'a Tabernacle; or che moſt 


| erb of all Edifices. 35 Bf Dole ag! ns vt VILRS : 1 12 19 _ 
De Templorum "Magnificentia difturus (fays the learnec 


Mate) ut cavenm gue in hac Cauſa multi in hanc vel 


Ham Oxx AO Speciem impbrium objiciurt, non funpliciter 


| fed cumpururd uefinio de Ma el. Menſira 'Oxx'a'rus 


Sachr, 'ntmpe Dei Domu eſſe \debere' @qie, imo mags 


quam, eee, auge firum. In Urbe Templum edificas 9 
2 um id fit: umnium in Urbe Palatiorum. In 


Villa? equet imo” vitcat' relipuas in Villa "edes.”"'' Ratio 


mihi talit, uid Deo non fue daignum, q and. non in 
1 "Genere optimum et 3 — a 

There are two remaining Objections to the Decor Gon 
of Churches, one" of which is taken Notice e of by the 
Author we be juſt cited. 2d + A. nagnam nbhir Trroi- 
diam conſlatum ik de Panperum I. naigentia,” indi num 
enim eſſe; ut Auro ſplendgſcant Templa hc externa dum 


viva Spiritits Sancti habitacula Fame contabeſcunt er 1 "= 


did; in Paupbrot al firmus Lapides, nimium in Lapides 
72 WY His Anſwer to this is ſpirited to a great Degree. 
Sciant non Templa ſola hoc quod mntorguent Ariete, ſed er 


| Regumconquaſſari Palatia, ſed multas privatorum E des. 
 Pauperes gem? uin i gits, i wes rites dirue, gin 


. \ We 
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Quaid tibi tantivs domi Aulæorum et Tapetu Apparatus? 
uid tot Contignationum et Concamerationum deliciæ . 
Quid reliqua Supellen otigſa, ornatus ſupervacuus? 

Auer; aufer biec; inguum, ſine quibus et ibi 1 n 


5 down . q Hama nde Multi e he" 


21 de 


* Medes Works, pag. 40b. als "Ie Ibid, 40%. das z Sir 
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Sir Edwin Sandys has a Paſſage not unlike this, when 
he ſpeaks of the proper Manner of adorning the Temple 
of God; I have inſerted it here for thoſe who are unac- 
quainged with the learned Languages, as it is a Kind of ; 
Paraphraſe of the Quotation above. | 

J am not ignorant (ſays he) that many Men 5 re- 
puted have. embraced the thrifty Opinion of that Diſciple, 
who thought all to be waſted that was beſtowed on Chriſt 

in that Sort, and that it were much better beftowed upon 
Bum or the Poor (yet with an Eye perhaps that themſeboes 
would be his Quarter-Almoners) notwithRanding I muſt 
confeſs, it will never fink into my Heart, that in Propor- 
tion of Reaſon, the Allowance for furniſhing out the Ser- 
vice of "God ſhould be meaſured by ftriff Weceſſity (a © 
Proportion fo low, that Mature to Others moſt bountiful, 
in Matter of Wecefſity hath not failed, u not the moſt 
noble Creatures of the World) and that for ourſelves 710 
2 0 rr but the moſt we can get, no Rule of 
Expence but the utmoſt Pomp we tif. He adds a little 
; after, Eſpecially ſeeing, as in Princes Courts, fo in the © 
Service of God alſo, this outward State and Glbry, being 
| well diſpoſed, doth ingender, quicken, increaſe and rourifh 
the inward Reverence, Reſpect and Devotion, which is 
due 10 fo ſovereign Majeſty and Power. 

The other Objection is drawn from the T endency 
which Ornaments have to introduce Superſtition me 
Popery. It is certainly true, that every Approach which 

| we make towards a proper Dignity in the Worſhip of 
God, is allo a Step towards a vicious Exceſs : But to 
| few the Weakneſs of this Aſſertion, we need only to 
obſerve that it is invariably the Caſe with all our 785 
The Miſer Fg upon this 3 defend his Avarice, 
0 D | by 


an | INTRODUCTION, 


by affirming that he could not relieve the Indigent, 
without advancing towards ee enen, rs 
in his firſt Satire, 5 


Eſt Modus in Rebus, ſunt certi ee Fines 
' Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum.” 


he proper Queſtion then, with Reſpect to . 
and Magnificence in our Temples, is, whether we have 
poaſſed the Medium. If this be the 4 Caſe, We are 
haſtening towards Error, if not, we are ſurely in the 
Paths of Truth. | 
What if out of devotion towards Gad, our of « a  Defre 
that he ſhould. be worſbipped as in SpixIr and TRUTH in 
tte firſt Place, ſo alſo in Taz. BRAUTY or Hotaness ? 
' What if out of Fear that too much Simplicity and Naked- 
neſs in the publique Service of God, may beget in the or- 
dinary Sort of Men a dull and flupid Irreverence, and 
out of Hope-that the outward State and Glory of it, being 
well: diſpoſed and wiſely moderated, may ingender, quicken, 
hae and nouriſh, the imward Reverence, Reſpect and 
Devotion, which is due unto God's ſoveraign Majeſty and 
Power? I ſay, what if out of theſe Conſiderations, the 
Governours of our Church more of late than formerly, 
have ſet themſelves o adorn. and | beautifie the Places 
WIIERE Gon's Honour DWELLS, and to make them as 
Heaven-lile as they can with earthly Ornaments ? br this 
4 Sign that they are warping towards Popery? Is this 
Devotion in the Church of England, an Argument that 
ſhe is coming over to the Church of Rou pF 
This Paſſage of the great Chillingworth is a proper 
and ſufficient Anſwer to the latter Part of the laſt Ob- 
r i now ſeen that we are directed, by con- 
vdering 
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ſidering the Nature of Man, to approve of Ornaments . 
in general, let us inquire whether Py and Nn 
ture ſhould be excluded. 

The great Argument againſt adiniding theſe elegant 
Ad into our Churches, is drawn from the Danger of 
Idolatry, and is thus reduced into a Syllogiſm by a con- 
troverſial Writer. Mibil nocens Pietati in Conſtituendum 

eft in templis Chriftianorum, at imagines nocent pietati: 
Ergo, imagines nom Junt in Templis Cbriſtianorum con- 
Aituendæ. He adds immediately after, Major per ſe 
Patet. Minor probatur, quia Imagines facile. inducunt 
paulatim ar en Lang ibi! oft Pau N con 
trarium t. | 

There is mah more Commit than for. Men to 

acquiclee-i in Concluſions which are fairly drawn, without 
examining whether the Premiſſes themſelves are juſt. 
They Ga to be aware, that if either of - theſe be 
falſe, the Conſequence cannot be true without violating 
the Rules of Logick. Men are more frequently led into 
Error by Careleſſneſs than falſe Deductions, | and by ſup- 
poſing, without Examination, that the —_— Ld eri is 

Truth itſelf. | 
Mere Idolatry the inevitable Ge of TALE 
in our Churches the Decorations under our Conſideration, 

what _ We would contend for their Uſe, or who 
— offer nunc api, pronus ad Idolatriam ut tunc 
uit Populus eee nec aliter poſſet ab Errore revocari, 
guam I. maginibus HOG: TRIS ear  merito on 


confringi 9. 
1 Cham ieri Controverſiarum Cap. 9 C. Har. L. 8. Verb. Imago 


N Ty > 5 F555 
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But that this is not the Age of Idolatry is certain, 


tha moſt diſcontented Satiriſt has not ventured to aſſert 
it⸗ That it is the melancholy Period in which almoſt a 


tokal · Indifference for Religion prevails, Lam afraid we 
cannot deny. Did I call it the Period of Indifference? 


I -am miſtaken, it is a Time when Men endeavour to 


ſhine by ridiculing the moſt ſacred Truths, and recom- 
mend themſelves by brilliant Sallies of Impiety. 


If this be a true Eſtimate of the Times, and if i 1 — 


alſo certain that the general Underſtanding of rpm 


is ſo far improved as to convince them that no Abſurdit) 


can be ſo great as that of worſhiping any Thing but the 


facred Trinity, the Argument from the Danger of Ido- 


luatry can have no Force. How many Errors are now 


exploded and deſpiſed by the Illiterate, which were once 


the favourite C Opinions of the moſt Senſible and Learned? 


How many are now cheriſhed, which Poſterity ſhall 
contemn, and which none will believe could ever have 
exiſted but the Philoſopher who is intimately acquainted 
with the Nature of the human Mind, and knows that 
Men | ſeldom” arrive at Tru: zl 2 baue urban wt 


ee i Errors 


As the Fears of Idolatry are gwemdlefs, let us wiſh 
W the Uſe of Painting and Sculpture be not greatly ; 


recommended by the following Reflections. 


And firſt they may be conſidered as Languages, hich 
like: all others, have two Methods of conveying Ideas, 


the "Deſcriptive and Allegorical. The latter, if one 


may be allowed the Expreſſion, is the Poetry of Painting, 
the rs is the Hiſtorical. W which are not im- b 


& Þ 1 7 
* — 


4 Fontenele, : | 
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mediately the Objects of our Senſes can no otherwiſe be 
repreſented than by others which do not directly ex- 
cite the Ideas intended to be raiſed, but are a kind of 

arbitrary Signs which are ſelected Fs the Purpoſe; I ſay 
a kind of arbitrary Signs, becauſe they are not entirely 
| fo, ſome ſuppoſed Reſemblance was the Reaſon of their 
being fixed on. A Square nigbt, no doubt, have been 
the ſettled Emblem of Eternity ; but a Circle was rather 
choſen from the Properties of the Figure. It is eaſy to 
conceive however that this at beſt muſt be an inhperioct 
manner, and liable to great Obſcurity, 

From hence we may reaſonably prohibit all Attempts 
to convey any Idea of the ſacred Trinity, or that Power, 
who in the ſublime Language of Iſaiah, hath meaſured 
the Waters in the Hollow of his Hand, thigh meeted out 


Heaven with @ Span; who hath comprehended the Duſt 


of the Earth'in a M legſure, in the Mountains in 
Scales, and the Hills in a Balance; before whom the Ma- 
tions are as a Drop of a Bucket, and are counted as the 
| Duſt of a Balance. In vain would the united Genius of 
the moſt celebrated Painters attempt to convey Ideas 
thus ſtriking; and well might the Prophet ſay, 70 whom 
_ then will 3 liken n , or Aae My my 90 e 
une An, 

It Same avubal to evils Rö this Queſtion, chat | 
no Objection can be made to the Repreſentation of 
ſuch Objects as have their Lzkene/5; that is to Objects of 
Senſe. Our bleſſed Saviour is indeed God, but he was 
truly Man and in his human Nature he finiſhed the 
great Work for which he was ſent, the Redemption of 


0 Mankind. The Painter therefore who chuſes for his 


1 the Crucifixion of our Lord, if he be not well 
| | Te acquainted* | 
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acquainted with Evangelical Hiſtory, conſults the faered 
Writers, and tranſlates, as it were their Account into a 
Language which is an univerſal one, . and in many In- 
ſtances as capable of conveying Inſtruction as Words 
themſelves. Parvum guidem ditiu, (lays Junius) /e 5 
immenſum eftimatione,, guad in tot gentium ſermonibus, © 
tot linguis, tanta loguends warietate, ut euternus alieno 
bene non. fif hominis uke, ſola He: velut una en, 
lingua loguatur - OI 7 
This learned and -— JS Writer nn collected _ 
Number of Inſtances, of the good, Effects which Painting 

has produced. And were it neceſſary a much greater 
1 be added to it. That the ſhipwrecked Sailor 
ſhould endeavour. by a Picture of his Diſtreſs to excite 
| Compaſſion, may be accounted. for, from his ; 
the Powers of Perſuaſion: ; but. that Eloquence, at a 
Time when ſhe flouriſhed. ſhould borrow the Aſſiſtance, 
of Painting, is certainly an Honour to this elegant Art 
Quintilian tells us that Pictura, tacens opus. et Lali 
tus Semper” ejujdem, fie in intimos penetrat affeftus, ut 
ihſam vim dicendi u u ſfaperare vidleatur. If 
at any Time this advantageous Account: of Painting 
be ſtrictly true, it can only be ſo when we view a Pic- 
ture on a Subject with which we are well acquainted. 
Me then ſupply from Recollection and Imagination, the 
little Circumſtances which Painting cannot relate, and 
feel the Effects it is peculiarly calculated to produce. 
One of the greateſt Men the World has ſeen has this 
ſtrong eee of Painting. U, Jjque ad ætatem 
Hierunimi erant e ee Viri, oy in a 


d Fans hann, -a. Cc . 5 = 
5 | nullam 
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nullam ferebant imaginem, nec piftam, nec ſculptam, nec 
textam, ac ne Chriſti quidem ut Pino. Hropter Anthropo- 
morphitass: : Paulatim autem imaginum Uſus irrepfit in 
templa. Pictura tamen, fi apte adbibeatun, preter ho- 
neſtam voluprurem quam ad fert, Plurimm conducit ad 
memoriam et intellectum bhiſtoriæ. Unde non inſcitè dic- 


5 tum eſt a neſtio quo, pictkurum ofe illiteratis, quod eru- 


ditis funt libri. 7 mb doctus etium interdum plus videt 
in tabula, quam in literis, ac vehementits affieitur ®. ar En 
As our Churches are always to hold a certain Pro- 
” portion and Superiority in Magfificence to other Edifices, 
I think Painting and Sculpture, eonſidered merely as 
Ornaments, / ſhould not be excluded, ſince they make ſo 

elegant a Part of Decoration. Now I aſk what Subjects 
are propereſt for Religious Structures? Such as are taken 
from the Iliad, or Aneid ? Surely not; for they would 


| lead the Mind unneceſſarily away from its Devotion. Let 


them be taken from the Volume that contains thoſe facred 
Truths which cannot be too deeply fixed in our Minds. 
In templis autem quem admodum in Aphricano Concilio 

| decretum fuit, me quid recitatetiir prater  Scripturas 
 Ganonicas, ita conveniret nullam eſſe picturam, nift cujus 
 Argumentum in Canomicis Scripruris Contineretur T. 

Were our Temples adorned with hiſtorical Pictures in 


- which the Life and Actions of our Bleſſed Saviour were 


related, it would be an auxiliary Method of conve ying 
part of thoſe Truths which it is the Intention of the 


Leſſons to make known. Painting would then be em- 


pPloyed as every Art and Science ought, in the Promo- 
tion of Virtue, and deſerve the IO Title of 
0 Handmaid of Religion. 


Eraſmi Symb, Cat. + Mew de amabill Ecc. Cone: L But 
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Hut perhaps it may be affirmed, that ſome Reſpect 
will certainly be paid 5 the vitible Ramana of | 


ſacred Objects. 
And why, it may be aſked, ſhould ie. ? Surely 


ET the ſame Veneration is due to them, that we allow to 


every Thing employed i in the Service of God, and more 
they will ſcarcely receiye. How little do Men in gene- 


CH ral diſtinguiſh? We have ſeen the Hiſtorical Uſe: of the 


imitative Arts oppoſed; becauſe Idolatry is prohibited, 
and now ſuppoſing them eſtabliſhed, they muſt not ſhare 

that Reverence we pay to every Thing relative to Di- 
vine Worſhip, for no other Reaſon than becauſe they 
once received infinitely too much. | Every N e is a 


Comment upon the Aſſertion of We suit, 
I vitium ducit culpe fuga, 6G caret arte, 


ie, the 1 of Gop the ery War if the 
Hot Y Ghoſt, 2 directly contrary both to the ſecond Com- 
nandment and to Saint Paul's Doctrine, ſhall be talen 
away, and thoſe of our Saviour and the bleſſed Saints be 
by all - neceſſary Cautions rendered truly the Books not 
SNarts of the Ignorant, then will we reſpet? the Images 
e | our Saviour and of the bleſſed Vieein. And as 

ſome of us now bow down towards the Altar, and 
all of us are enjoined to 45 fo at the Mame of the LoxD 

Ixsvs; /o. will we nor we 70 Pi ay due Refpet? 1 10 


© bis Repreſentation... 


This Paſſage of 3 77 155 8 maſk a" 
38 thoſe who think they never ſhew ſo commend- 
able a Zeal for Religion, as when their Practice or 
O PT. are um oppoſite to thoſe of Rome. It 
is 


is the more remarkable as we find it in his Expoſition of 
' the Do&rine of the Caurcn' or Encianyd®*. 


It is faid of Mr. Boyle, that he neyer mentioned the 
Name of God without a Pauſe. Now no one in his 
Senſes can ſuppoſe that this great Man paid Reſpect to 
the Combination of the Three Letters G, O, D, but 
to the Idea which was raiſed in his Mind. Should we 
| ſee then ſome pious Chriſtian fixed with Attention upon 
a Picture of the Crucifixon, would it not be abſurd and 
injurious to ſuppoſe, that this was an Adoration of the 
Objects before him, and not the Conſequence of his 
being led into a Train of Reflections on that ſtupendous 
Kanes of his Redeemer's Benevolence, by which he 

is again a Candidate for eternal Happineſs? This is per- 
fectly in the Nature of Memory, and is finely illuſtrated 
by Maximus Tyrius. K8goy Yͥ 71 Nene avauvnoic, x, 
| EuxoNay, % Womep To eVxivnlee rn owpdTUy 5 Xe tgrywyBylog 
woda derrai, » vwaga han * 2 Exe a5, 

8 oui e W THYV xi. BTW '% 0 vg, rHMöfievoc 
e layitum Geaxeiac apr, . i aiobnou d oge- 
ves, 8 rod Nufel col rad aan. Qweg 
vag Sa 70 fang 3 AevE,ο Joedluv, 6 o Toy Akin inc, 
ragt wefache Thy aim val a Felog 3 06 Gpolog lex. The 
GM uνi6 45 Goes TWY UHXPAY 4 Aale ſaſat vor #& wv, 0 - 
veins My af ragadl des y x Two WAw, | Badi, CBoay 
emi 70 Tegae" BTW » TW Vo Beaxelag al de UN myo roles 
Tay rey roy aw . | 
It is upon this Principle of the Meer) $ olanlanin 
the Suggeſtions of the Senſes, that Eraſinus, when he 
- Fon of 1 which a are 1 em r gy 


«Pug e + Dilltat 28 Hs ap goo. 
"i Es 
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has warmly. recammended them. Suggerunt enim 
Imagines ejuſmodi i. ale n 8 * 


aaliud agent 


It may perhaps be did, that this was bed the ori- 
ginal Intention of their being placed in Churches, but 
that notwithſtanding, the Jaudable Deſign they have 7g 
attended with ill Conſequences, TY therefore will 
becauſe the flame Cauſes muſt always produce the me 
Effects. eee * SSN this Objection may Pe 
Mga þ between Cauſes and Concomitants, 
miſtake the e Lay Any; Rings Gs 


hat Images mls be adored, it is neceęſſary 
they fl ſhould be placed ſome e, but ſuch A = ag 
ſtance annot he the Cauſe, of their receiving Adoration ; 
e this has, taken Place, it has ariſen from the 
nius of the Religion, ox the intereſted Arts of the | 
5 not ns py thing in Painting or Sculpture 
N Wy IG it. If any Man injures 
| ble: Condition of =: Injurx that I 1 
de ee Bs Wage in kg Gap meet 7 
m Exiſtence was it's aufe. — 
But ſtill it may pertinaciqui x be. l en, that re- 
* moving Images a g the Arann of theo, Fo 
Men canpot-ſuperſtitiouſly. adore, what dogg nor. exit. 
| This is true, but though fuch a paxgial, Reformation 
ſhould take Place in Catholic. Countries, the Current of 
the Abſurdity.would only be turned, into another. Shag 


gel. Qu Refofmers took: a much, fechrer Method, tl 
dried up the Source. The Means of Information are now 


2 to all, and Men, may t themſcives Hogſult the ſacred 


Oracles 
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Oracles of Truth. Our Pulpits are filled by Men of the 
greateſt Learning, wk can have no-Inducement to en- 
courage Superſtition, and who have perhaps more 
truly the Intereſt ef en at Faure chan any" other 
Clergy i in the World, 
_ As Ornament and Iteweten are all we n for, 
| THhould prefer large hiſtorical Paintings to ſingle Figures; 
Andi chis the more willingly, becauſe Adoration has at no 
Time, nor in any Place, been paid to them. Indeed it 
is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive, hen a Number of Ob- 
are before the Eye in one Picture, chat a | 
one can be {elected for this Purpoſe. And pet" it miſt. 
be done, unleſs we enn ſuppoſe Men-ridiculous'en>ugh 
to adore the Thieves chat were eruefffed with: our Saviour, = 
or the Guards that attended. | 
But we are told wich un Air of Thlignph; to eonfider 
ths Eaample & che primitive Chriſtians, who ne 
the Decorations of Painting and Seulpture, which did 
not make their Appearanee in Cercle ll a long Time 
after the Eftabliſhmetit- f 
This is eafily accounted? for. "They: ell Under che 
feyereſt Perſecution, had few Clrurches, at leaſt of any 
'Dignity, and were rather ſollieitous for Safety: than Mag- 
| 3 ſo that we might with equal Propriety reaſon 
Airiſt all Elegance from their Practiee, as againſt the 
. 2 Uſe of Painting and Sculpture. We know that 
when Chriftianity was taken under the Protection of the 
State, ſhe forſook her former Simplicity, and no ſooner 
were her Dangers and her Fears at — than ſhe 
Bs THe Hoſe" — cen; Appearance. If the did not 
5 nediate} onal ae nee Painting 


e Proper 'Ornathents for her Temples, "it | : 
[82 aroſe 
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aroſe from her Unwillingneſs to have any Thing, which 
reſembled in the | moſt diſtant. Manner, the Practice of 


he: Heathens, And this without Doubt was highly 


| reaſonable | * ha the Biaſs towards Aae was ach 
removed font the Minds of Men. 
It has been diſputed whether Paintings were ee 
or or prohibited by the Rules of the Church of England? 
The Queen's Injund ions which were publiſhed in the 
firſt Year of her Reign, the Articles — the regal Viſita- 
tion, and the Homilies, are brought as Proofs of the 
Affirmative. In the firſt of theſe it is ordered ; firſt, 
«, That to the Intent that all Superſtition and Hypocriſy 
ec crept into divers Mens Hearts might vaniſh away, no 
« eccleſiaſtical Perſons ſhould ſet forth or extol the Dig- 
« nity of any Images, Reliques, or Miracles; but de- 
e claring the Abuſe of the ſame, they ſhall teach that 
ce all Goodacſe, Health, and Grace ought to be both 
<< aſked and looked fœ only of God as the very Author 
e and Giver of the ſame, and of none other. And ſe- 
| condly, « That they ſhall take away, utterly extinct and 
e deſtroy all Shrines, Coverings of Shrines, all Tables, Can- 
( leſticks, Trindals, and Rolls of Wax, Pictures, Paint- 
e ings, and all other Monuments of feigned Miracles, 
6 — Idolatry and Superſtition; ſo that there | 


cc remain no Memory of the ſame, in Walls and Glaſs- 


c Windows: And that they ſhould exhort all their Pa- 
2 Ae to do the like within their ſeveral Houſes,” 

Amongſt the Articles of the regal Viſitation we find the 
following, „Whether in all be and Chapels, all 
„e Images „ Ohrines, Tables, Candleſticks, Trindals, and 
ee Rolls 8 of Wax, Pictures, Paintings, and other Mon 
% ments 1 n and falſe n Pilgrimages, 10 0 
< atry 
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cc 4 ry and Happily. were removed, aboliſhed and 
00 deſtroyedꝰ)ꝰ | 

But it appears to me — cheſe Paſſages * by no 
Means prove what they are intended to evince; but are 
evidently levelled only at Pictures of falſe and feigned Mira- 
cles. If any Man will venture to affirm that the Miracles of 
our 8 or his Apoſtles are falſe and feigned, he may 
indeed inſiſt with Reaſon, that Pictures of them are pro- 
hibited by our Church ; but as they cannot poſſibly be 
ranked under that Title, we have Reaſon to conclude, 
that a proper Uſe of them was neither diſapproved nor 


forbidden by the Rule of the Reformation. There is 


the more Reaſon for this, as our firſt Reformers were a 
good deal; influenced by the Example of the Lutheran 
Churches, where they were then retained. Indeed 
Luuber himſelf was fo far from being — to them, 
that he reproved Caroloftadius: for taking, them from 
Churches, i in which they were placed, and obſerved that, 
they were rather to be removed Poet Men's Minds. 
Indeed whilſt Men were every Day detecting and ex- 
poſing the idle Tales of falſe and [mint Miracles, it 
hank have been extremely ill-judged, to have left. the 
1 Paintings which related them, in Places which might 
give them Credit; it would have been little leſs = wh | 
aſſerting in one Language what they denied in another. 
But, s N it follow, becauſe a Lye was not ſuffered to 
continue in their Temples, that they ought alſo to have 
been ſtripped of the moſt ſacred e, Truths which 
every Art ſhould endeavour to implant in our Minds. 
That a Diſtinction was made between Pictures on 
491 of ſo different a Nature, is demonſtrable from 
4 eee of, hp Halle St pak Kind were 

5 5 1 . — 
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deſtroyed; whilſt ſome of the hiſtorical Paintings which 
were taken from ſacred Hiſtory are remaining to this 
Day. That iar others do not now continue to adorn 
our Churches, is owing to the impious Rage of the 
Puritanical Faction, and not to the cautious Prudence 
ol our Reformers. The few which happily eſcaped Vi- 
olence, are a convincing Proof that they may be con- 
tinued without Danger in our Temples, and therefore 
without Danger be put up; for if thoſe which have 
acquired a Kind of Reverence by Preſeription are attend- 
ed with no ill Conſequence, it muſt be a Weakneſs to 
apprehend any from others ofa modern Date, for wagen 
4 lang in po Neverentia. | 
As to the Homilies, the Cbiripiicrs of them were 
Men, -and therefore Hable to Error. With Reſpect to 
Painting and Sculpture, they feem to have reaſoned from 
the Abuſe againſt the Uſe, a Method of arguing which 
the Logicians have in vain endeavoured to prevent by a . 
Maxim, and which however inconclafive, is by no 
Means uncommon. 
We muſt have obſerved bur: little of Mankind not to 
be aſſured that religious Controverſies are generally car- 
ried on with a Mixture of Paſſion which is inconfiſtent 
with the Intereſt of Truth. I have ſometimes wiſhed 
that all our Reſearches were conducted with that diſ- 
paſſionate Calmneſs which -attends mathematical En- 
quiries. I have wiſhed too that every Prejudice was 
removed, but Reflection has taught me to recall this 
Wiſh, ben I 'recolle& chat the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind have ſcarce any other Foundation for the moſt 
amiable of their Virtues. | 
The few However who are 3 of inveſtigating 
Truth, 
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T ruth, and on whoſe Example the Prejudices of a Na- 
tiori are built, cannot poſſibly be too. free from every 
Principle which is capable of miſleading the Mind. 
WP: Compilers of the Homilies were evidently influ- 
enced by thoſe Paſſions which are almoſt N from 
Humanity, and thought that when they had diſcovered 
the Abſurdity of certain Practices that Truth muſt neceſ— 
farily lie in the oppoſite Extremes. They had obſerved 
among the Corruptions of Religion a ſuperſtitious Uſe of 
ſome ſacred Ornaments, and therefore condemned the 
Ornaments themſelves. Whereas if theſe were in their 
Nature capable of affording Utility, their Arguments 
ſhould folely have been employed againſt their Abuſe. 
Ion continuo propter Periculum Abuſaus, aut etiam Abu- 
frm, guem Reipſa cernimus, legitimus Rei U, Ve, cum Scan- 
Aalo en Eccleſiæ tollendus aut dammandu s. 
| perhaps after all, the Compilers of the Homilies pro- 
= like P hiloſophers who rs that when the Minds 
of Men were warped, it was neceſſary even to bend them 
into a contrary Direction. But the Time is come when the 
Reſtraint may be taken off without any Apprehenſion of 
their returning to | their former Situation, | or their eren 
paſſing that Medium in which Truth is placed. 
_ Biſhop Buraet was clearly of this 5 for he 
fays On the Thisty-fifth Article of the Church of England 
which relates to, the Homilies, that, If hg Magi foauld 
came to le quite aus of the Danger of falling inta PopERy, 
i. would nat be fo wevefſary, ta lth whe 1499 of bs Sl. 
Jedts of the Haqumiligs, as it mas when they were fir/h pre- 
pared. Indeed the Compilers. ſera 4 be infnuated 


this themſelves ; for notwithſtanding all their Violence, 


on third 9 begins thus, Now ye have heard 


cc how 


* Biſhop Forbes, Pag. 306. 
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c how plainly, how vehemently, and that in many Places, 
« the Word of God ſpeaketh againſt not only Idolatry 
e and worſhipping Images, but alſo againſt Idols and 

ce Images themſelves: (J mean always thus herein, in 
ce that we be ſtirred and provoked to worſhip them, and 
« not as though they were ſimply forbidden by the New 
cc Teſtament, without ſuch Occaſion and Danger.) 
| We have now conſidered all the Arguments of 

; Weight which have been offered to prove that Painting 
and Sculpture ſhould be baniſhed from our Temples. 
We have ſhewn, that the Apprehenſions of Idolatry 
and Superſtition are groundleſs, whilſt the Miniſters of | 
our Religion are ſo truly its Guardians. We have pointed 
out ſome Advantages ariſing from theſe Ornaments, 
and obviated the Objections which have been brou ght 
from the Practice of the primitive Chriſtians, and the Rule 
of our Reformation. There is yet another Motive which 
induces me to vindicate a Religious Uſe of theſe elegant 
Arts, I mean the Hope of their one Day appearing with all 

their Luſtre in an Iſland, whoſe Heroes, Philoſophers, and 
Poets, have done Honour to Humanity, whilſt her Painters 
and Sculptors have ſcarce ever attained to Mediocrity. 

Should there be any who, for want of conſidering this 

Subject in a proper Manner, are averſe from the (fry 
| rations of Painting and Sculpture, however juſtly they 
may be eſteemed for their Talents, or however reſpectable 
their Character, I can ſcarcely believe that they will be fol- 
lowed by many in their Opinion; it may perhaps be attri- 
| buted to the Prejudice of Education, or ſerve to convince 

us that the poſt Sufi may be miſtaken. 


N 
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1 AT Men are inclined by the na- 
tural Operation of their Faculties, to 

T + Scntiments and Acts of Religion, is 

22 «I a Truth founded on the ſtrongeſt Evi- 
| I dence. In a long Tra& of Time, in- 

ez abe deed, we find that they may degenerate 
into a brutal Savapencſs of Manners, and be involved 
in the utmoſt Ignorance and Error concerning the true 
Object, or the juſt Modes of Worſhip. However we 
perceive, that © original Characters within them were 
never totally effaced; and that few of the moſt. un- 


civilized of the dunn 1 have been devoid of 
| Mo a ſome 


— 
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ce how plainly, how vehemently, and that in many Places, 
e the Word of God ſpeaketh againſt not only Idolatry 
« and worſhipping Images, but alſo againſt Idols and 
ce Images themſelves: (I mean always thus herein, in 
| & that we be ſtirred and provoked to worſhip them, and 
« not as though they were ſimply forbidden by the New 
cc Teſtament, without ſuch Occaſion and Danger.) 
We have now conſidered all the Arguments of 
Weight which have been offered to prove that Painting 
and Sculpture ſhould be baniſhed from our Temples. 
We have ſhewn, that the Apprehenfions of Idolatry 
and Superſtition are groundleſs, whilſt the Miniſters of 
our Religion are ſo truly its Guardians. We have pointed 
out ſome Advantages ariſing from theſe Ornaments, 
and obviated the Objections which have been brought 
from the Practice of the primitive Chriſtians, and the Rule 
of our Reformation. There is yet another Motive which 
induces me to vindicate a Religious Uſe of theſe elegant 
Arts, I mean the Hope of their one Day appearing with all 
their Luſtre in an Iſland, whoſe Heroes, Philoſophers, and 
Poets, have done Honour to Humanity, whilft her Painters 
and Sculptors have ſcarce ever attained to Mediocrity. 
Should there be any who, for want of conſidering this 
Subject in a proper Manner, are averſe from the Deco- 
rations of Painting and Sculpture, however juſtly they 
may be eſteemed for their Talents, or however reſpectable 
their Character, I can ſcarcely believe that they will be fol- 
lowed by many in their Opinion; it may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the Prejudice of Education, or ſerve to convince 
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N 9 HAT Men are inclined by the na- 
22 tural Operation of their Faculties, to 
FE + Scntiments and Acts of Religion, is 
| «I a Truth founded on the ſtrongeſt Evi- 

SEX D lence, In a long Tra& of Time, in- 
Ro io ex x deed, we find that they may degenerate 
into a brutal Savageneſs of Manners, and be involved 
in the utmoſt Ignorance and Error concerning the true 
Object, or the juſt Modes of Worſhip. However we 
perceive, that the original Characters within them were 
never totally effaced; and that few of the moſt. un- 

civilized: of the buman 1 have been devoid of 


* | ſome 
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ſome Conceptions of an over-ruling Deity, or with- 
out a Conviction of the . ſome Kind of 
religious He 

The general Conduct of Makin; in n appropriating 
Places for the better Diſcharge of their religious Duties, 
hath been conformable to this natural Tendency 
the human Frame. Before they had from a 
State of Barbariſm, into the Knowledge of Arts and 
Sciences, ſuch Places were pitched on for ſacred Uſes, 
as derived their Grandeur ſolely from Nature. Thus 
we find them within the encloſed Receſſes of venerable 
Groves, and under the reſplendent Canopy af Heaven, 
proſtrating themſelves to the divine Majeſty *. Altars 
were frequently added, * or otherwiſe were occaſionally 
erected, either as conſpicuous Monuments of Faith and 
Obedience, or as fixed determinate Places to which 


Men, at ſtated Times ET ONE 


of Worſhip «. 


The firſt Inſtance of this Kind which 
occurs is Gen. xxi. 33. A Deſcription 


of a. Grove dedicated to. F 
given by Virgil, En. viii. 
| ably to the other Accounts of ſacred and 
profane Writers, And indeed the early 
Abuſe of ſuch Places, which Pliny, L. 
Xii. C. T. obſerves to have: been the 
moſt antient Temples, occaſioned a Pro- 
hibition, of them, Deut. xiv. 21. Gen. 
xii. 7, 8. Xiii.. 4. xxvi. 24, 25. xxviii. 
g — Paſſages we may deduce the 
gious Structures, and 
> 2 we * Supplications and Ad- 
dreſſos without 2 wrong offered to the 


». Sametimes indeed their Altars were 
reared in / the Center of maſſy unwrought. 
Columns, environing a particular Space, 


which) was circumſcribed by. Holy Rites, 


and marked out for religious Uſes. Ma- 
ny/al.theſe Monuments of the primitive 


Deities is 
597. agree- 


Patriarchal Religion, are Clill preſerved 
throughout the Earth, and however un- 
ormamented the Colunas might be, a 
articular Grandeur reſulted, from their 
8 and artificial Arrangement; 
on the Altars various Figures were 
wrought as emblematical, or enigmatical 
Symbols of the. Operations and Attributes 
of: a ſupreme eternal. Creator. 


e See Hiſtory of the Druids, pi ro2,, 
the Author of which, with Mr. Rows 
land, D. Stukely,, and. Mr. Borlace, have 
more particularly given large Deſcrip- 
tions and learned II 
Druidical Temgles. Dr. Stukely obſerves, 
Cy » Þ- 8.) that all theſe Femples in 
the Bretyh, Iſles are in a circular Form, 
and thinks the ſale Reaſon of it to — 
that it was. expreſſive: of the: Idea of a 
Deity, a. Cirale having Unity, and being 
without End or Bepinnibg, But ttouph 
this Reaſon may not by excluded, yet 
| others 


ions: of tte 
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In Proceſs of Time, when the mechanical and liberal 
Arts received great Improvements, the Expediency ap- 
peared of applying them to the Services of Religion : 


That thoſe devoted to it might aſſemble together unex- 


poſed to the Viciſſitude of Seaſons, and Inclemencies of 
Skies, Roofs and Coverings were added to their original 


rude Structures. 


| And being convinced that all human Bleflings were 
derived from the Goodneſs of the Supreme Creator, 


or of ſome ſubordinate Beings, it was judged a neceflary 


Tribute of Gratitude to diſplay the Treaſures of Nature 
and Embelliſhments of Art in Buildings dedicated to 


their Service. It appearing likewiſe that all the Works 
of the Univerſe were framed with exquifite Order and 
Symmetry, and that the human Soul was affected with 


others may juſtly be admitted. The 
Circle is the moſt perfect Figure, and 
attended with fingular Beauty and Uſe. 


It pleaſeth the Imagination by its Regu-. 


larity and Uniformity, and by its pre- 
ſenting a Proſpe& without any 
Bounds. This Form likewiſe renders 


Buildings moſt commodious for the Re- 


. ception of large Numbers of Perfons who 


may aſſemble in them. For fuch Rea- 
ſons ſeveral of the Roman Temples were 


| _ in a 3 _ ag Seem Peg 
ſince preferred by Palladio, for any 
lic Edifice civil'ee cr. | 


41 ſeems that the finding out a hard 
Cement for Walls was one of the firft 


Effays of Mankind in the general Art of 
Building; but the conſtructing Arches 


and Vaults, and the ſupporting Edifices 
by Columns, were the late Inventions of 


ſucceeding Ages. It hath been obſerved, 


that the Temples in the Eaft, and par- 


ticularly thoſe near the Pyramids, were 


built with very great Stones ; that they 


ſeem to have been uncovered at the Top; 


that on Account of their great Circum- 


ference, no Stones could be found large 


enough to reach from one Wall to ano- 


ther; and that there is not the leaſt 
Mark of Columns. See Norden's Re- 


marks on Grravers Pyramidographia. 


fixed It is difficult indeed to fx the Epocha of 


covered, or of ornamented Temples with 
any Degree of Certainty. They were 


more modern, fays ord in his 


Connection, than the Days of Cecrops, 


Cadmus, or Danaus. Moſes obſerves that 


Abraham, Iſaac and Farob 3 built 
Altars wherever they fixed their Habita- 


tions, and agreeable to this antient Prac - 
tice Euſebius ſays of Cerrops, that he 


raiſed an Altar at Athens; and we meet 
with this Practioe amongf the firſt Inha- 
bitants of Greece: They are ſaid to 


have erected theſe Brun, i. e. Altars, in - 


all Parts of their Country, as is remarked 
by Pauſantas ; and I believe I may add, 


that we have not any one Paffage, in 
any good Writer, of ſufficient Authority 


to induce us to think that there were any 
Temples in the World before the Feto;h' 
Tabernacles were erected, or before it 


vas known that the Jews were direted 
F 2 to 
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40 THE ORNAMENTS OF 
Pleaſure on Contemplating them, they conceived that 
Temples built according to theſe Principles, would be 
more acceptable to their Deities, or more incite their 
Votaries to the frequenting them. As Experience fur- 
ther ſhewed, that ſome particular Forms in which 
Edifices were built particularly tended to produce and 
cheriſh reverential Sentiments, they were willing to erect 
them in a Manner calculated for ſuch Purpoſes. Laſtly, 
knowing that Ignorance, and Infirmities of Mind, were 
incident to thoſe who repaired to their Temples, they were 
deſirous of cauſing their neceſſary and ornamental Parts to 
be Inſtruments of communicating Leſſons of Inſtruction. 
In all theſe Particulars the earlieſt and moſt ſingular 
Inſtances are exhibited in that Kingdom in which all 
Arts and Sciences received their Birth and higheſt Ad- 
vancement. The Trurrzs or vr, whether we 
attend to the Deſcriptions of them given by Herodotus 
and Strabo, who perſonally viſited them, or to thoſe | 
which are delivered by the many Miſſionaries and Tra- 
vellers who have ſurveyed 


to build a Temple, when they ſhould be 
ſettled in the Land of Canaan, in the Place. 
where the Lord their. God ſhould chooſe. to 


cauſe his Name to dwell there. We may 


indeed meet with the Word Nat; in Pau- 
* fanias and Homer and divers other W ri-. 
ters, and if we always tranſlate the Word 
' Temples as we commonly do, it may 


miſlead us to think Temples much more 
antient than they really were ;—but we 
may remark. from Pauſanias, that the 


Word Na% was at firſt uſed as the Word 
Heth or Houſe in Hebrew, and did not al- 
ways ſignify a Structure or Temple, but 
* a Place ſet apart for God's Worſhip. 


From Homer's giving no Deſcription 
in either of his Poems, of Temples, it 
may be juſtly inferred that they were not 
| built in any regular and ſtately Manner, 


ſuch 43; ſtill remain * 8 we 


at leaſt in his own Country, till after the 
Trejan War. Upon the whole, it ſeems 
probable that open incloſed Courts, with 
little Houſes. as a Shelter from the 


| Weather, or for feaſting in on the Sacri- 


fices, firſt ſucceeded to the patriarchal 
Temples ; and that theſe, together with 


the Mauſelea erected in Honour of de- 


ceaſed Princes, gradually gave Birth to- 
magnificent Temples. See Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Chron. p. 220. Shuckford's 
Connex. v. 2. p. 325. Gp 
© Among theſe none ſeem to have 
peruſed and examined the Temples with 
a more critical Eye, than the accurate 
Mr. Norden; and no one ſpeaks of them 
with higher Admiration and Aſtoniſh- 
ment. He ſays, that they ſurpaſs ali 
Ideas that can be formed of them. 


may | 
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may find that with regard to their Solidity, Simplicity, 


_- Size, they claim an Eminence above moſt other Edi- 
fices of antient or modern Ages. This Country abound- 
ed with inexhauſtible Quarries of the largeſt and fineſt 
Stones, and a truly elaborate Workmanſhip was em- 
ployed on them. Hence maſſy round Columns and mag- 
nificent Roofs', concurred with the Inventions of Art, 
to confer the higheſt Degree of Solidity, and . 
of Awfulneſs and Majeſty on their Temples. 
Whilſt ſuch were the characteriſtical Excellencies of 
the Ægyptian Temples, there were other peculiar Marks 
by which they were diſtinguiſhed*. A ſacred Language 
had been invented by their Prieſts, which concealed un- 
der Figures and Symbols, and ſhadowed out under Em- 
blems and mythological Hiſtories, not only their Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy, but all the Dogmas of their The- 
| ola The Nature, Attributes, and Operations of the 
Almighty, were preſumptuouſſy wrapped up in dark 
Veils of this Kind. And this particularly was the Lan- 
guage (in ſome Inſtances indeed fatally .perverted and 
abuſed) by which Repreſentations were given, as well in 
the Hnvieons;; as in the interior Parts of ein ales ues: | 


by b Mr. Addiſon, (Speftator No. 8 75 
and Beautiful. P. 2. S. . 


obſerves, that among all the Figures in 
Architecture, there are none that have 
a greater Air, than the CONCAVE and 
CONVEX and that we find, that in all 


the antient and modern ArchiteQure, as- 


well in the remote Parts of China, as in 


Countries nearer Home, that RoUND 


PILLARS and VAULTED Roors make a 


7995 Part of thoſe Buildin 127 which are 


eſigned for Pomp and Magniticence. 


The Reaſon he takes to be, becauſe 
ſuch Figures we generally ſee more 


2 the; Body than in thoſe of other 
Kinds; but perhaps | a. truer Cauſe is 


1 in the Eay on rake, Sublime 


* The Deſcription of the Temples in 
Egypt by Strabo, Herodotus, and other 
antient Writers, have been much illuſ- 
trated in thoſe Travels into that Country, 
which have been publiſhed of late Years. 


Particular Accounts have been there gi- 
ven of the hieroglyphic Figures, with 


which all Parts of their Temples ſo much 


abounded. But as to the true Nature and 


Ends of that Language, the beſt Expla- 
nation, beyond any Compariſon, is con- 


tained in the ſecond Volume of the Di- 
vine Legation. © 


0 
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of all the preſumed Truths and folemn Rites of their 
Religion. In the Areas of their Ante-Temples were 
Obeliſks, which had various Sculptures on them con. 

this hieroglyphical Language. The Columns, 
with the Walls, the Wings, and Iſles of their Temples, 
were fraught with Delineations in the like Style and Cha- 
rafter. The ſame occurred in the Oratories conſecrated 
to the Celebration of myſterious Rites. And particu- 
larly in the Veils of their Sanctuaries, ſuch Fi N and 
Hiſtories were artificially interwoven. 

In this Manner the whole Syſtem of their Theology, 
and the Obligations thence impoſed on them, almoſt 
involuntarily,” whenever they repaired to their Temples, 
obtruded themſelves on their Imaginations and Senſes. 
And thus it was, that whilſt their Temples were 


cerected and adorned with almoſt incredible Art and 


Labour, Care was taken that the Structures them- 
felves ſhould recall the Ideas, imprint the Knowledge, 


or enforce the Obſervance of whatever they eſteemed 


Nor was a | fimilay Spirit and Zeal leſs . 
though diverſified by particular e e in the 


N ee Countries. But indeed none were more 


diſtinguiſbed for a Conduct of this Kind, than 
thoſe States and Nations which, in all Views, el been 


among the moſt celebrated bs the Annals of the 


World. Thus the Genius of the Greeks ſeemed 
naturally formed for the Study and Advancement of 
all the polite Arts; but the great Progreſs theſe made 
among them aroſe foe an ardent Defire, (cheriſhed 
by their Legiſlators and Philoſophers) of devoting 
them to the Honor and Service of their Reli- 

| gion. 
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gion. Their Country abounded with the nobleſt Ma- 
terials for Building, and theſe were uſed for carrying 
Architecture to a ſupreme Degree of Perfection. More 
particularly this appeared in their Temples, by their 
_ erecting and embelliſhing, thoſe of the lefler Kind, with 
_ exquiſite Symmetry and Elegance, and all the greater 
with a ous Grandeur and Magnificence. The 
Solidity and Magnitude indeed of the Ægyptian Tem- 
ples, was either not ſo accommodated to their Taſte, os 
to their Corveniency, and hence they had Recourſe to 
thoſe delicate Orders which have fo univerſally prevailed, 
and which fill continue to charm the judicious Eye. 
At the Entrance of their Temples, or rather principally 
around them, were erected ſumptuous Porticos*, ful- 


* When Tully direckłs in his ſecond 
Book of Lam that. there ſhonid: by Tem- 
ples in Cities, as the Means of augment- 
ing a Spirit of Devdtion, he referreth to 
the Example of the Greeks, and alledg- 
eth the Authority of Pythagoras and Thales. 
Plas Principles H to be of the 
ſame Kind in his Works, particularly in 
his Treaiſe of Laws. Irmay'be-inferred 
front the free Conceſſions Ari 
made. in his Metaphyſics, concerning the 
Greek Mythology 
vocate for it's Reception. However, he 
elſewhere ſpeaks of the abſolute Neceſſity 


of the general Support of their Religion, 


and giveth particular Directions. for the 
erecting in Villayes and Cities Tomples 


conſecrated tbiit's-Service. See his Trea- | 


tile on. Politics, Kc mr 

1 SeeNerden's Travels. | 
_ + » Sir Chrifopher Wreng in his excal- 

lent Obſervations on the Temple of Di- 
an at Epheſũs . remarks, that all the 
« antienv Idols were encircled with 
« Groves; ad this feems* tb- be the 
% Reaſon of the perpetual Adherence 


© of all Architecture to that Form; and 


hath. 


„ that He was no Ad- all the antient Age 


no other;.of Colonades about Temples; 
« meaning to - repreſent the oryinel 
d all the 


„ Groves, as the Capitals an 


„ Ornaments carry ſtill the Figures of 


% Leaves.” Parentalia, p. 361. It may 


be added, that the Gloomineſs- and So- 
lemnity of the antient. Groves were like- 
wiſe imitated in thoſe Temples by their 
Having ordinarily am Admiſſion of Day- 
light only through the Doors. It was 
indeed a generalſy received: Opinion, in 
of the World, that 
the Gods choſe to reſide in Darkneſs, 
(ſee Sprnce's Pelymetis pi 212, or Mar- 
ten's Virgil vol. 3, p. 408.) and likewiſe 
that, by Means of it, the Votaries of 
Neligion would be more filed with aw W- 
ful and reverential Conceptions. | 


Sdme of their Templts- are build in a 


 Retund,; but far the greater Part were 


Parallellograms, whoſe Length much ex- 
ceeded- their Breadthi Palladio giveth 
the Preference to this Form, next to that 


of the Round, The Grounds of the 
| 72 Appearanee of. theſe Temples, from 


rinciples of Succeſſion and Uniformity, 
are illuſtrated in tho Eſſa an the Sub- 
lime. P. 2. S. 9. 3 | 


- tained 
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tained by a great Number of thoſe ſublime Columns, 
Which, with them, were the principal Cauſes of 


Beauty and Majeſty in Buildings. They concurred with 

the general Diſpoſition and Form of their T cuiples to 

affect ſtrongly the Imagination and Senſes. - _ | | 
As to thoſe Ornaments, with a — of 1 


their Porticos, Columns, and vacant Spaces within their 


Walls were crouded, they were of the moſt  exquilite 
Kind which either the Chizzel, or the Pencil of the 
moſt inimitable Artiſts ever produced: And as it hath 
been remarked,” that mere Uſe and Conveniency gave 


an Origin to all the different Orders and Decorations of 


Architecture, fo they were deſirous of rendering theſe 


Ornaments ulful; by inſtilling into Mens Thoughts 


ſuch Ideas; and by refreſhing their. Remembrance with 
ſuch Sentiments; as if their pt © 60M, of Religion had 


been founded on Truth, and were really of a very in- 


tereſting Nature. 
Their Religion indeed „ a 8 F ather 


of the Univerſe, and inculcated his conſtant Superin- 


tendance, and his mediate or immediate Interpoſitions, 


in Conjunction with the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 


wards and Puniſhments. But theſe, and a few other 
good Principles of this Kind, had ſome great Alloys of 


Imperfection. Their Jupurer particularly was ſuppoſed 


to have delegated his Power to many ſubaltern Divinities, 
to various inferior miniſtring Spirits, and to the Ghoſts 
of deified Perſons of Renown, to each of whom a ſacred 


Homage was to be paid. Tradition, Hiſtory, and Poetry 


particularly, concurred to relate the Genealogies of theſe 
Gods: —_— and Loras many : 3 8 e their Ran 


1 See Pitruvixs. L 3 1 i ii 
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tures and Exploits, and to commemorate all thoſe Pro- 
digies, oracular ' Reſponſes, and ſingular Bleflings of 
which they were the reputed Authors. And hence thoſe 
noble Arts of Sculpture and Painting, which ought to have 
been conſecrated to worthy Subjects, were principally em- 
ployed in delineating in their Temples, enthuſiaſtic Nar- 
rations and lying Legends, in cloathing real Truths in 
almoſt unintelligible Allegories and Fables, or in repre- 
ſenting their ſeveral ſuperſtitious Rites and Ceremonies =. 

From the Greets the Religion of the Romans was ori- 


» Notwithſtanding theſe Abſurdities | 


of the Faith and Worſhip of the Greeks, 
the Means they uſed for deeply impreſ- 


ſing on Mens Minds a Veneration for 


their Religion, produced the deſired Ef- 
fect. This appears from the Writings 
of their Hiſtorians and Philoſophers. 
Aenophon in his Oeconomics particularly 
remarks, that no Perſon embarked in 
any public Enterprize, or engaged in 
any weighty private Undertaking, with- 
out repairing to their Temples to ſuppli- 
cate a divine Aſſiſtance ; and it appears 
from Pauſanias and other Writers, that 
the rich Vaſes, ſplendid Tables, and the 
like moſt valuable Furniture of their 
Temples, were 3 Oblations of 

particular Votaries for Bleſſings, ſup- 
poſed to be received from their Divi- 
nities. All theſe Ornaments, whether 
conferred on them by the Bounty of In- 


dividuals, or the Public, they prized in 


the higheſt e and would on no 
Conſideration voluntarily part with them. 
This is particularly repreſented by Tully 
in his fourth Oration againſt Verres, who 
had ſeized ſome of them. Mediocrine 
tandem dolore eos affectos eſſe, arbi- 


e tramini? Non ita eſt, judices! pri- 


« mum, quod omnes Religione mo- 
« ventur; et Deos Patrios, quos a ma- 


« joribus acceperunt, colendos ſibi dili- 


„ genter, et retinendos eſſe arbitrantur : 
e deinde hic ornatus, hæc opera atque 
46 artificia, ſigna, tabulæ pictæ, Græ- 


by: ; 
we find the Account, which occurs al- 


& cos homines nimio opere delectant. 
<« Ttaque ex illorum querimoniis intel. 
„ ligere poſſumus hec illis acerbiſſima 
„% yideri, Nulla unquam civitas tota 
c Afia et Græcia, ſignum ullum, tabu- 
« lam pictam, ullum denique orna- 
% mentum urbis, ſua voluntate, cui- 
& quam vendidit, &c.” Or. iv. 59. In 
the Beginning of this Paragraph we ſee 
Cicero referring to that natural Senſe of 
Religion, which was even acknowledged, 

22 In the ſubſequent Part, 


ſo in the ſacred Writers, of the Greeks in- 
ordinate and bigotted Attachment to their 

eneral Syſtem of Worſhip. Several 
Paſſages indeed of this Oration give a 


curious View of their religious Principles 


and Practices, and of the Ornaments of 
their Temples. As to the Subjects 
which were repreſented in them by 


Sculpture and Painting, a particular 


Specimen 'appears even at this preſent 
Time in the Front and in the Walls of 
Adrnerva's Temple at Athens. (See Per- 


ys Travels, 501, 509, or Wheeler, Le 


Roi, &c.) This Temple ſeems to have 
been more peculiarly appropriated to the 
Uſe of the Chief Magiſtrates and Sena- 
tors of that City; and it is univerſally 
allowed by thoſe who have ſurveyed it, 
to be, for Materials and Art, one of the 
moſt beautiful Pieces of Antiquity in 
the World, - 

n Vide Dion. Halic. L. 2. C. 2. 
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ginally derived; and when eſtabliſhed by Romulus, one 
third Part of the public Demeſnes was appropriated to it's 
general Support. In the Reign of Numa many Rites 
and Inſtitutions were added, and, in the Structure of 
their Temples, then was introduced that ſolid, ſim- 
ple, and rural Architecture of the Tiſcans, hich was 

moſt accommodated to their Circumſtances and Diſpoſi- 
tions. But as ſoon as they had extended their victorious 
Arms, and imported the Wealth and Arts of conquered 
Provinces, they adopted and improved on thoſe elegant 
Orders which were invented by the Greeks. They emu- 
lated them in the Number and Beauty of their T emples, 
and, as well the Valuableneſs of he Materials, as the 
Elaborateneſs of the Workmanſhip, concurred to give 
them the higheſt Degree of Harmony and Elegance, 
or of Majeſty and Grandeur *. 

With pan ry to thoſe Ornaments which are founded 


on the Arts of Deſign, the Paſſion of the Romans for 


* Some good Reflections on the be- 
ture of che Roman Temples are 2 
by Inzgo Jones, in his Stonehenge 
ſtored, and by Mr. Webb, in his Fiat 
cation of it. As to the Form of their 


_ . different Temples, this is deſcribed by 


Montfaucon, and other Writers. And 
their Accounts are confirmed and il- 
luſtrated by the late Diſcoveries at 
Hoon. «© There were two Tem- 
28 ſaith the French Author of the 
bſervations on them, contiguous to 
„ the Forum, the Plan of which was 
“ formed upon an oblong Square. In 
<< the largeſt the Sanctuary was placed 
at the . in the other it was 
« in the Middle, and incloſed by a 
« Wall, with one Opening, oppoſite 
« to which was the Divinity. Another 
i was externally formed upon an octa- 
4 gonal Plan, but internally circular. 


«A fourth was a Kind of nr | 


<« with an Opening i in the Arch, which 
<« ſerves to eniighten the whole Temple, 


e in the ſame Manner as that of the Pan- 


„% theon at Rome. Obſerv. on Antiq. at 
Hercul. by Mr. Bellichard, P. 36, &c. 
This Account may ſerve to give us an 
Idea of the general Form of the Roman 
Temples, though it hath been obſerved 
that they had a particular Order for 
each of their Deities. The fame Au- 
thor gives a particular Account of the 
Paintings which are to be ſeen in them, 
and obſerves that though from a Paflage 
in Pliny the Moderns have generally 
i that the Antients uſed only four 
Colours, viz. White, Black, Yellow, 
and Red, yet that Blue and Green are 
alſo to be diſcovered. Vide P. 174. In- 
deed this Paſſage of Pliny hath been miſ- 
underſtood, and Phile/tratus expreſsly 
affirms, that in his Time the Painters 
uſed more than four Colours, 


them 
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them was never equal to that of the Greets. They re- 
jected alſo many of thoſe fabulous Stories and extravagant 
Legends, with which the Greek Religion was cofttanti- 
nated, As in their great national Temple, their public 
Worſhip was appropriated to the one fupreme inviſthle 
Governor of the Univerſe *, fo their whole Syftem of 
Religion was of a purer and more rational Nature than 
that of the Greeks. From them however, and from 


other Nations, as well as from their own Traditions and 


Hiftories, a Belief was received of other heavenly, no lefs 


than of terreſtrial Deities, to whom a divine Worſhip was 
to be paid, and of whoſe conſtant Protection, Interpoſi- 
tion and Favours, many Narratives had been tranſmitted 
to them. And theſe they judged it incumbent to recall 
to the Memories, and to exhibit before the Eyes of thoſe 
who frequented their Temples. Repreſentations of this 


P At Rome there were two Capitoline Warton's Virgil, iii. 457, and in other 
Temples, which from antient Times modern Authors. ] To this Temple the 
had been ſet apart for the Uſe of the Roman Magiſtrates and Senators repair- 
Conſuls and Senate. The firſt and old- ed on all public Occaſions, and particu- 
eſt was built by Numa, near the Circus larly when they deprecated impendin 
of Hora, and the Place where, as Mr. Calamities; and when they petitione 
Pope obſerves, the Barberini Palace now for, or commemorated their having re- 
ſtands, which was dedicated to the Eter- ceived, national Bleflings, And as by 
nal Inviſible God. The Foundations of the Jupiter to whom they paid their 
the new Temple were begun to be laid Addreſſes, a true, ſpiritual, omnipreſent. 
on the Tarpeian Mountain by Tarqui- Being was meant, ſo no Statue or Image 
nius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius; but of him, under that Character, was ever 
Targuinius Superbus, procuring Artizans permitted to be placed in this Temple. 
from Tuſcany, expended the greateſt See Macrobius, lib. i. c. 2. As to the 
Sums in carrying on and finiſhing this ornaments of this Temple, they were of 
Work. It was of a ſuperlative Heighth, immenſe Value, which it was judged re- 
as ſomewhat expreſſive of the Immenſity quiſite to confer on it, as well on Ac- 
of the ſupreme Being, and its Breadth, count of the Dignity of the T. „ a8 
(it ſtanding on 800 Feet of Ground) of the Perſons who uſually aſſembled 
was correſpondent. [A large Deſcription in it.“ Multi reges, (faith Tzlly) mul- 
of this Temple is given in the fiſt Vo- © tz liberz civitates, multi privati opu- 
lume of Sallangre's Supplement to Græ - © lenti, ac potentes habent profecto in 
 vius's Theſaurus, and ſome Remarks © animocapitolium fic ornare, ut Tem- 
on it may be ſeen in Biſhop Stillingfleet's * pli dignitas, imperiique noſtri nomen 
Diſcourſe of Idolatry, p. 33. Kc. In * deſiderat,” Orat. in Vert. iv. 30. 
e | G 2 Kind 
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Kind were ſometimes made in Moſaic Work and in Freſco, 
and often likewiſe on Tablets hung in their Porticos, or 
on the Columns and Walls of their Temples. And as in 

theſe particular Inſtances they imitated the Greeks and 
_ thoſe of other Countries, ſo in the Decorum of Deport- 
ment during their Worſhip, and in their aſſiduous Atten- 
dance on it, they exceeded, even in the degenerate Times 
of their Commonwealth, all the Nations of the Univerſes. 


2 This is armed by Cicero in Haruſp. 


Reſp. c. 9. And Seneca (Nat. Quæſt. 
1. 7, c. 30.) thus deſcribes their At- 
tendance on public Worſhip. Intra- 


« mus templa compoſiti, ad ſacrificium 


* acceſſuri vultum ſubmittimus, togam 
„ adducimus, ad omne argumentum 


c modeſtiæ fingimur.” 


SECT. 
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Ser: ee 


ROM the ſummary View which hath been given 
F of the State of Religion in the antient Ages of 
the World, we may ſee with what Zeal the 
greateſt and wiſeſt Nations were actuated for it's Eſta- 
bliſhment, Honour and Support. We may particularly 
find that no Expences were ſpared, that no Aſſiduity was 
unemployed, and that no Skill was unexergiſed in the 
erecting and decorating their ſacred Edifices. w e may ob- 
ſerve likewiſe that all the Methods which Art could ſuggeſt, 
and all the Efforts which human Genius could exert, were 
applied to produce in the Minds of thoſe who frequented 
their Temples an aweful Reverence, and for impreſſing 
on them a Knowledge of, and a Regard for, the Do&ri- 
nal, Hiſtorical, or Ritual Parts of their Religion. 
8 And indeed had Divine Truth been the ſole Baſis of 
their Syſtems of Religion, and had all the Zeal for them 


_ with which their Breaſts ſo intenſely glowed, been un- 


erringly dired ed by Wiſdom, what juit Encomiums might 
ſuch a Conduct have merited, and of what invaluable 
Effects might it have been N But moſt unhap- | 
pily we find, that whatever good Ends they might pro- 
poſe, or laudable Intentions they might profeſs, theſe 
were frequently fruſtrated by their not retaining the 
true Knowledge of God and of the genuine Services they 
owed him. The Minds of the VO? were overcaſt with 

1985 groſs 
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groſs Errors imbibed from Tradition and early Edu ucation. 


Mio of a higher Claſs were incapable of diſcerning the 


Falſchood of thoſe faſcinating Delufions with which they 
were beſet: And to thoſe, who had cultivated their Rea- 
ſon in the juſteſt Degree, was wanting either Integrity or 
F eee or Authority ſufficient for ftemming the Tor- 


rent of prevailing Corruptions. And from hence it was, 


that their ſtately wr 67,0 their magnificent Tur LES, 
and the almoſt Divine Maſter-Pieces ky human Art which 
adorned them, were too generally ſubſervient to the Pro- 
pagation and Advancement of Super ſtition and J. delarry, 
under the venerable Guiſe of true Religion. 

The National Worſhip of the Nomine was indeed 
diſtinguiſhed from that of moſt other Parts of the Pagan 


09 


World, by it's being principally and directed w 


the Beneficent, Almighty Father; moſt valuable In- 
gredient of which Worſhip inculcated by them, was a 
Purity of Mind and Rectitude of Dif] ran But when 
they admitted likewiſe a great Number of fietirrous Dei- 
ties, to whom STtarues, ALTARs and ane were 
erected, and to whom Sacrifices, Addreſſes and Vows 
were offered, their Imaginations were deluded, their Un- 
derſtandings were darkened, and they revolted from their 
Allegiance to the moſt High. However of a till more 
unhallowed Nature were moſt of the Religions efta- 
bliſhed by the different States of Greece; Enthufia/m and 
. Tmpoſture had in a higher Degree diffuſed their baneful 
Influence amongſt them ; and their Credulity had been 
more abuſed by extravagant Reveries and licentious Fa- 
bles. And hence ſuch Repreſentations not only of their 
ſubaltern Divinities, but of their SurzzMs Iurrrzx him- 
{elf were expoſed to — View, as were of the moſt un- 
c worthy 


valuable Bleflings 
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worthy and debaſing Nature, and which muſt neceffarily 
be productive of the moſt pernicious Effects on the human 
Conduct. Nor was the Religion of the Egyptians more 
_ exempted from theſe or other criminal Imputations : As 
ſome of their Deities were of vicious Characters and had 
no Exiſtence, fo the /y-bo/ical Manner in which they 
choſe to expreſs the Mature and Attributes of the 8u- 
PREME CREATOR occalioned the illiterate Multitude's 
changing the Truth of God into a Lie, and paying re- 
ligious Honours to the meaneſt Parts of his infe- 
riour Creation. T0 | 
From all theſe Inſtances, in Nations the moſt famed of 
any on the Globe for their wiſe civil Inſtitutions, and for 
their learned Reſearches, we may form ſome adequate Idea 
of the exceeding great Defects of mere human Reaſon 
in what relates to true Religion *, and of the propor- 
tionate Benefits of a real divine Revelation. For fhould 
God by his own immediate Authority fix Men's Princi- 
ples on a right Baſis, and inſtead of unworthy Modes 
of Worſhip and erroneous Conceptions of his Nature and 
Will, ſhould he ſubſtitute an univerfally right Belief and 
Practice, this ſurely ought to be ranked amongſt the moſt 
which his Wiſdom and Goodneſs may 
prompt him to diſpenſe to his Creatures. . 
tems of T and for correcting 


Miſconceptions of the important Doc- 


This was clearly ſeen and fully ac- 
knowledged by Plato, Cicero, and ſome 


others of the moſt eminent Philoſophers. 
It is repreſented alſo in a good Light 
by ſeveral antient Fathers. See parti- 
cularly LaFentivs Iuſt. Div. i, 20; and 
St, Auſtin's Remarks on the Picture of 


Fupiter deſcribed in the Eunuch of Te- 


rence. De Civ. Dei. L. 2, C. 7. 


b;Tt is well known indeed that for rec- 


tifying groſs Abuſes in the received Syſ- 


trines of Religion, in many of the antient 
Pagan Countries, Myſteries were inſti- 
tuted. But as they were only calcu- 
lated for. a ſele& Number of Perſons, ſo 
this Eſtabiſhment itſelf became ſubject 
to the moſt flagrant Abuſes, as hath 
been ſhewn, of late Years, particularly _. 
with much Erudition, by ſome able 
Writers, | 71 


And 
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And in this View it is that the Moſaic Diſpenſation | 
particularly demands our Attention and Regard: The 
primary Object of it was to baniſh all debaſing Sentiments 
of Religion, and to extirpate all the Roots of Adoration 
and Homage to falſe Deities, or to unworthy Repreſen- 

tations of the true God; and then, to exhibit: a Juſt 
View of his excellent Nature, Perfections, and Will, and 
of all that Service and Obedience which were uniformly 
to be payed him. And hence amongſt the capital Pre- 
cepts of that Law which was promulged, after firſt inter- 
dicting the Worſhip of any other God, the SzconD which 
occurs, is; © Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf any graven 
Image, nor the Likeneſs of any Thing that is in Hea- 

cc yen above, or in the Earth beneath, or in the Waters 
e under the Earth: Thou ſhalt not bow. down to them, 
nor worſhip them: For 1 the Lord, thy God, am a 
<< jealous God, RO i; 

And in theſe Words we find the GN Wop typify- 
ing, or exhibiting under any Kind of material and ſenſi- 
ble Image, the Almighty Governour of the Univerſe firſt 
prohibited. God's Nature is wholly intelligent and incor- 
poreal, not to be circumſcribed by any Form: His 
Eſſence is infinite and unlimited, neither the Object of 
any human Senſe, or adequately to be comprehended by 
the moſt exalted human Underſtanding. And as hence 

it muſt be derogatory to the tranſcendent Majeſty and Ex- 
cellency of his Nature to repreſent it by cor poreal 
Siumilitudes or Figures, ſo it muſt tend to cheriſh in 
Men's Minds, irreverent Conceptions of his adorable Per- 
fections. But ſtill more criminal muſt it be to entertain 
a Belief that any & atues or ſymbolical Repreſentations of 
8 op Supreme Being are animated by a celeſtial _ and 

have 
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have inherent in them a divine Energy. Whether this 
Perſuaſion ariſe from ſolemn Acts of Dedication and the 
Performance of magical Rites, or from Legends attributing 
to them ſupernatural Virtues, and a heavenly Origin, 

the neceſſary Conſequence of this muſt be the dazzling 
Men's Eyes with pernicious IIluſions. It muſt difpoſe 
them to transfer their Homage from the living God to 
the inanimate Works of human Art, . and to render 
them the Objects as well of inward Sentiments of Vene- 
ration and Honour, as of all external Marks and Ex- 
preſſions of it. 
In ſuch a View we may ſee the Wiſdom of this Precept 
in the Decalogue, which prohibits the repreſenting by 
any viſible Image the inviſible Creator; and which, in 
Conjunction with it, forbids the making any Similitude 
of the heavenly Luminaries, or of the terreſtrial Ele- 
ments, or of any inferior Being with an idolatrous Inten- 
tion, and in order to a religious Service and Adoration. 
In the Kingdom from whence this People came, in the 
Country to which they were going, and in all the Na- 
tions around them, IpoLaTzy had as it were, erected its 
Throne. Either Birds, Beats and FijZes, as emblema- 
tical Repreſentations of the true God, or the Statues of 
deceaſed Princes and Benefactors, or the Efhgies of the 
heavenly Bodies (more peculiarly the preſumed Recepta- 
cles of a latent ztherial Spirit) were every where the con- 
ſtant Objects of a Divine Worſhip. To theſe Deities al- 
moſt infinitely diverſified in their N ames, and whoſe Forms 
were exhibited in the moſt coſtly Materials, Incurvation, 


and Genuflexion were made, and Sacrifices and Addreſſes 


of all Kinds were offered. It was neceſſary there- 
fore to check a ä contracted towards ſuch Prac- 
5 FI N no tices, 
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tices, to guard againſt the contagious Influence of Ex- 
amples leading to them, and by the ſevereſt Sanctions of 
threatening to prohibit, under any Pretext, all ſuch un- 
warranted Species, Modes, and Mediums of Worſhip. 


© This may faid by Way of Explica- 


tion of the 2d Commandment without 


entering into a critical Examination of 


the Words as rendered by the Septuagint, 
or. without diſcuſſing ſome other contro- 
verted Points, of which Erotius, Selden, 


Stilline fleet, and other eminent Writers 


have treated. A late Author indeed hath 
ſet in ſo good a Light ſome Reaſons for 
underſtanding this Law in a limited 
Senſe, that it may not be improper to 
cite them. Some of the moſt antient 


_ Chriſtian Writers were of Opinion, that 
the making any Image was in Virtue of 


this Command criminal, abſtracted from 
all Conſideration of the Uſe or Service to 


which it was appropriated : Which No- 


tion they very probably learned from. the 


Fes, who, in the laſt Period of their 
State, Were ſo averſe to Idolatry, that 


they ran into the other extreme of Super- 


ition; in this Inſtance, indeed, directly 


oppoſed to Idolatry, and therefore juſtly 


denominated the other Extreme, but in 


many Caſes naturally connected with and 


leading to it. Prepoſſeſſed with this Sen- 
timent, they reduced the ſecond Precept 


of the Decalogue to three Heads. Thou 
ſhalt nat male any Image. Thou ſhalt not 


bow dotun to it, Thou ſhalt not worſhip it. 
But it is plain, from the general Scope 
and moſt natural Conſtruction of the Law 
itſelf, that the making the. Image was 


only condemned in this preciſe and de- 


terminate Quality of making it to be 
worſhipped: And the Reaſon annexed, / 
am a jealous God, will only ſuit with this 
Interpretation of it; for thou ſhalt not 
proſtrate thyſelf nor pay religious Adora- 
tion to inanimate Images, becauſe I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, this hath 


Energy and a very important Meaning in 


it; but Tam a jealous God, therefore thou 
ſhalt not make an Image or Picture for 


any Purpoſe whatſoever: Where is the 
Significancy, where the Weight and 
Concluſiveneſs of this Argument? It 


might as well have been ſaid (and the In- 


ference would have been altogether as 
ightly drawn) I am @ faithful or a merci- 


ri 
ful God: Which ſhews molt plainly that 


it is not a juſt Deduction, becauſe it 


would equally follow upon admitting 


quite different Premiſes.” Foſter's Ser- 


mons, Vol. iv. P. 366. It appears in- 
deed, that the Jews, from the Time of 
the Maccabees, underſtood this Com- 
mandment as if it abſolutely prohibited 
them to frame the Image of any living 
Animal. But their ableſt Expoſitor of 
this Law, was entirely of different Sen- 
timents. For-though he condemns pro- 
tuberant Images, in the hollow Parts of 


which the Pagans ſuppoſed a divine Spi- 


rit to reſide, and in which Form the 
Jews were taught that the Heavenly Be- 
ings. appeared, yet he approves the Uſe. 
of Figures and Images if only ornamental, 
and judgeth the delineating them with 
Colours, or the Working them into 
Cloth or Linen, conſiſtent with their 
Law. (See Maimonides's Treatiſe of Ido- 
latry, with Veſſius's Notes, P. 26, 27, 
45» 47, &c.) And indeed that the 
Jewiſh Law-giver himſelf thus under- 
food this Precept, may be inferred from 
the Exerciſe of thoſe Arts of Deſign, 
which he permitted to the Jews, when 
there was no Danger of Idolatry. Thus 
"tis recorded, (Numb, ii.) that their great 
military Standard had, delineated on it, 


the tour hieroglyphical Figures of a 


Bull, a Lion, an Eagle, and a Man. 


Each particular Tribe had alſo it's Arms 


and Eſcutchions belonging to it's Enſign, 


Whether theſe conſiſted of aſtronomical 
Characters denoting the Twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac (which ſome have thought 


derived 
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And this Foundation being laid, the juſteſt Sentiments | 


of the Deity were inculcated : For whatever Accounts 
were given of peculiar Manifeſtations of his Preſence on 
ſpecial - Occaſions, the general Idea of the Gop or 


IsRAtL was that of a felf-exiſtent all-per fe&# Being, the 


CREATOR and Governor of the Univerſe, whom all 
Men ought to imitate, worſhip, and obey, particularly in 


the uniform Diſcharge of their Duty, as an Homage of 
all others moſt acceptable to him. (v. of. cont. Ap.) 
And whilſt thus the trueſt inward. Conceptions of the 
divine Nature and Will were carefully inſtilled and 
cultivated, it was judged: neceſſary to add a ſuitable” 


Form of external Worſhip. Hence while they ſojourned' 
in the Wilderneſs, a moveable Tabernacle was enjoined to 
be erected; and towards which all Orders amongſt them 
with the moſt zcalous Alacrity made their Oblations of 


whatever they poſſefled, which was of the greateſt Value. 


And ſuch Materials being provided the Lord is ſaid (Exod. 
xxxv. 31.) to have filled Begaleel with the Spirit of God 
in Wiſdom and U 'nderflanding, to deviſe curious Works, 


to work in Gold, and in Silver, and in Braſs; ; aud in the 


cntting of Stones to ſet them; and in carving of Wood, to 
male any manner of cunning Work. And he hath put in 


his Heart that he may teach both he and Aholiab the Son 
of Ahiſamach of the Tribe of Dan: Them hath he filled 
with Wiſdom of Heart to work all manner of Work of the 


Engraver, and of cunning Workmen, and of the Em- 
ann in Hes and in purple, in ſcarlet, and i in Joe 


3 880 from the Names given 3 acob's | manifeſt 1 appear, no leſs in the | 


twelve Sons; (ſee I Hiſt. d. e Acad. Roy. moſt antient Ages of the World, than 


T. xviil. p. 44.) or le other Em- in America, as Sir V. Raleigh affirms 
blems theſe Banners might have, here when firſt diſcovered, Other n 
ſeems to be a kind of Heraldry, of which might be added. 


H 3 | Linen; 


3 
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Linen; and of \the Weaver, even of them that do 


any Work, and of thoſe that deviſe any. cunning Work". 


By this Paſſage it is fignified that the two principal. 
_ Artiſts, ' to whom the Superintendance and Direction of 
every Thing which related to this Edifice was given, 


had divine Geniuſes for executing the different Branches 


of Sculpture, Embroidery, and other Arts. And in- 
deed on what an excellent Plan, and with what celebrated 


Art they began, carried on, and compleated this Work 
committed to their Care, is particularly related in the 
Thus the Form of this TABERNACLE 
was ſuch as was before mentioned to be moſt produc- 


_ facred Hiſtory. 


tive of Grandeur, by its being oblong, with a conſider- 


able Number of Columns on all Sides at equal Diſtances. 


We find likewiſe that, as from the accurate Adjuſtment 
and Correſpondence -of all Parts to the whole, the ut- 


moſt Decorum and Harmony reſulted ; ſo that many 
different Parts carried in their Structure an emblematical, 


myſterious Signification, according to that peculiar Me- 


thod of Inſtruſtion to which this People had been fami- 


arized in fg pre. 


* The Her Word Chaſcad, faith 
Pp 


Patric (in locum) ſignifies to de- 
viſe and excogitate, and hence the Word 
which we tranſlate curious or cunning 
Works, is the ſame as ingenious Inven- 
tions deviſed with much Art. And in- 


deed, according to the Interpretation gi- 
ven of this Word by the Septuagint and . 
the Vulgate, it denotes thoſe Arts of De- 
ſign by which are repreſented various Fi- 


gures reſembling Nature, and particularly 


when Colourings are employed, and re- 


_ gular Pictures are formed. 


e As the Tabernacle was divided in- 


to three different Parts, the nobleſt of 


theſe, the HoLy or HoLIESs, was, as 
the Apoſtle ſaith, Heb. ix, 24, the Fi- 
_ gure of. the true holy Places, or ſuch a 
Copy as repreſented God's Throne to 
their Imaginations in a viſible Manner. 
Other Inſtances might be alledged, with- _ 
out running the extravagant Lengths of 
the antient Rabbis, and of the Alexan- 


drian Jews, who think that al! the dif- 
ferent Parts and Ornaments of the Ta- 


bernacle and Temple were intended to 


keep in View, by Emblems, the Evi- 


\. dence of God's Superiority over his 


Rivals,” the Nature of his Operations, 


and of his merciful Diſpoſitions towards | 


his Creatures. 


To 


if - 
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Io the Columns were fixed Curtains framed of fine 
ſtriped Linen, and blue and purple, and ſcarlet artificially 
intermixed. And in theſe Hangings, as well as in the 
Veils , were wrought, in a Manner reſembling the Phry- 
gian Tapeſtry, a Variety of Figures. Some of theſe diſ- 
played the beautiful Productions of the vegetable World; 

and others were the CHERUBIMS or Gloky looking to- 
wards the Memorial of the divine Preſence. This Hym- 
 bolical Portraiture was intended to awaken the Remem- 
brance and to impreſs a Belief of the inviſible Hoſt of 
Angels, who environ God's Throne in Heaven, and who 
_ occaſionally are Attendants on his Places of Worſhip, and 
Miniſters of his Will, on Earth. *Tis highly probable 
likewiſe that ſome of theſe Cuxralxs, and particularly 
thoſe of the richeſt Kind which were at the Entrance of 
the TazzrNACLE (Exod. xxvii. 9-19.) were fraught with 
other Repreſentations of an inſtructive Nature. If general 
Accommodation to the Ægyptiam Cuſtoms, in all fuch 
as could be applied to a rational and good Uſe, was an- 
tiently judged, by ſome of the moſt eminent Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Writers, to be obſerved in what relates to the 


Tabernacle s. 


0 


lation faith, with CHER UB Ius ſhall it 
be made; dut the Arabick Verſion ren- 
ders it with PicTUuREs. On which 


Paſſage St. Ferom remarks (ad Marcell. 


Tom. iii. P. 72.) that where the Word 
Cherubim- in this Book occurs without 
the Letter Vau, it denotes Pictures, but 
when written with it, it uſually ſig- 
nifies Animals. But as it hath been ob- 
ſerved on thoſe Words, that they are 
written alike in our preſent Copies, and 
that therefore the Text was differently 


 f Exod, xxvi. 31. is deſcribed the Veil 
of the Tabernacle, which our Tranſ- 


And otherwiſe as tis related of AnorLras 


expreſſed from what it now is; this may 
be alledged as one leſſer Inſtance, among 


many greater, of Deſects in our Copies 


of the Hebrew Bible. It may be added, 
that the Vulgar and Samaritan Verſions 


underſtand theſe Words of that Kind of 


feathered Tapeſtry, or weaving a Di- 


verſity of Colours into regular and lively 


Imitations of Nature, in which De Solis 
repreſents the Mexicans to have arrived 
to ſo great Perfection. 


& Vide Maimomides More. Nevachim, 
Pag. 432, Clem. Alex. L. 5. Strom. &c. 


that 
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that he wrought all a of Work of the Embroiderer 


and cunning Workmen, 7. e. exerciſed the whole Art of 
deſigning in his beautiful Pieces of Tapeſtry, ſo we find 
that a Cuſtom hath obtained from the firſt Ages of An- 
tiquity to interweave into this Species of Manufacture the 
greateſt Diverſity of Subjects. And it may juilly be pre- 
ſumed that Mos Es would not omit this Opportunity of 
imparting in ſuch a Manner, as far as was compatible 
with the true Purport of the SECOND COMMANDMENT, 
ſome Kinds of religious Inſtruction, additional to what 
hath been mentioned. Of all Legiſlators he appears to 
have been the moſt ſedulous in imprinting on the Minds 
of his People an inviolable Attachment to his Laws. 
HFence he inſtituted a great Number of Ordinances and 
Feſtivals, as well as gave various repeated ſolemn In- 
junctions, all tending to enforce their Obligations of at- 
tentively meditating on, and diligently treaſuring in their 
Minds the Evidences and diſtinguiſhing Parts of their Re- 
ligion', For advancing the ſame great Deſign an ample 


Field 


n the 6th Book of the Iliad Homer de- ferved, that the Auen muſt certainly 


ſcribes Helen employed in weaving into an 
embroidered Veſture the Hiſtory of the 
Trojan War; of which mention is alſo 
made in the 15th Book of the Odyſſey. 

In other Paſſages of theſe Poems, figured 
Works by this Art, of a different Kind. 
are deſcribed. The Latin Poets give 
ſimilar Accounts, particularly Virgil, 
n. v. 250. Flaccus in his Argonaut. and 
Ovid in his Metamorphoſes. 
Art of raifing and enriching Pieces of 
Tapeſtry with Silver, it doth not appear 
to be known in thoſe early Ages. But 
in Exodus xxxix, V. 3, it 1s related, 

that ſmall Threads of Gold, taken from 
thoſe Plates into which it was beaten, 
were wrought into them. With regard 
to Painting it hath been very juſtly ob- 


As to the 


have known the Uſe of Colours for it, 
before they could think of dying Threads 
with thoſe Colours, and weaving thoſe 
Threads in their Works of Tapeſtry 
cloſe to one another, in order only to a 
more laborious Imitation of a Thing ſo 
much more eaſily performed by a Pencil. 
See Mr. Pope's Obſervation on the Shield 
of Achilles, P. 114. And from hence, 
as Plinys Account, 1. 35, that Painting 

was not invented in the Time of the 
Trojan War muſt be ſuppoſed to be erro- 
neous, unleſs ſpoken of Greece only, ſo we 


may infer that it was practiſed by the 


Egyptians long before, and learned from 
them — by ſome of the Hraelites. 
f this Kind are the remarkable In- 


| frudtion given in the 6th Chapter of 


Deut. 
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Field offered in that curious Manufacture with which his 
Tabernacle was adorned (agreeably to the Uſe it was ge- 
nerally applied to after the firſt Revival of this Art in 
Chriſtendom.) Before Mqſes's Departure from Egypt, and 
in his Paſſage through the Red Sea, as well as during the 
Time of his ſojourning in the Wilderneſs, a Series of re- 
peated Miracles had been wrought in the Sight both of 
Aauyptians and I/raelites, which were the mighty Seals 
and Credentials of his divine Miſſion. Other very me- 
morable Tranſactions had happened, and the Rites he 
inſtituted, the Doctrines he delivered, and the Precepts 
he inculcated, were of the moſt momentous inſtructive 
Kind. Should therefore any juſt and lawful Repreſen- 
tations, Particulars of this Kind be brought to the View, 
Thoughts and Imaginations of his People whenever they 
repaired to their Tabernacle, this would be conformable 
to all the wiſe Meaſures he otherwiſe obſerved, and 
would entirely coincide with the general Plan of his 
whole Conduct. 1 5 | 7 


Deut. and particularly, V. 8, 9, Thor 
ſhalt bind the Word: I command thee for a 
Sign upon thy Hand, and they ſhall be as 
Frontlets between thine Eyes; and thou ſhalt 
write them upon the Poſts of thine Houſe, and 


on thy Gates. The firſt of theſe Verſes, © 


expreſſed in a figurative Stile, enjoined 
their giving all Diligence, and uſing all 


poſſible Means for their having a fixed 


conſtant Attention to the Dactrines, Com- 
mandinents, and Ordinances of their Law. 
But they underitanding this Injunction 
in a literal Senſe, ſuperadded to, or in- 


terwove in the Cloaths they ordinarily - 


wore, ſelect Paſſages of their Law, or 
Hiſtory. But theſe, as it ſeems, being 
ex by hieroglyphical Figures; and 
a ſuperſtitious miraculous Virtue being 
attributed to them ; they were purely on 
that Account commanded by God 79 put 
off their Ornaments from them. Ex. XXXIii. 


4. See Forbes's Thoughts concerning 
Religion, P. 78. 


The VEe1L for the Holy of Holies 
was diſtinguiſhed by it's having great 
Variety of Repreſentations delineated 


on it. Foſephus's Words of it are, Tos 


Ts NANG ATATHY EVVDRKTuEvOY 07% KOT ov OTE 
e ν, νον Ch Ap pns, 35 e. as one of 
the more antient Verſions renders them, 
omnibus et aliis Pi turis quas poterant 


interſerere Pictores, præter Animalium 


Formas. Perhaps ſome of theſe Repre- 
ſentations were typical of theſe Secrets 
and Myſteries (Pſ. xxv, 14,) which 
were exhibited in the Holy of Ho- 
lies, and which were partly underſtood 
dy ſome illuminated Perſons under the 
Law, and which were fully revealed to 
all Mankind by the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
Matt. xiii, 11, Col. i, 26, &c. 
And 
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And hence likewiſe it may be inferred that the Sculp- 
ture which was employed on the uſeful and ornamental 
Furniture of the Tabernacle, might probably at the ſame 
Time repreſent ſome fundamental Parts of their Belief, 
or of the Service required of them. This Art was exer- 
ciſed by the Agyptians and other Nations for preſerving 
in the moſt durable Manner, and for exhibiting to public 
View, Copies of their Laws, as well as for perpetuating 
the Remembrance of ſignal Actions and hiſtorical Events. 
That Sculpture was applied by Moyes to the firſt of theſe 
Uſes appears from different Paſſages of the Pentateuch. 
And that it was further employed not only in making 
the Cherubims of the Ark, and thoſe Works which are 
ſpecified, but likewiſe in giving ſome inſtructive Repre- 
ſentations, may be inferred from the Reaſons before men- 
tioned. And thus, whilſt the renowned Jewiſh Law- 
ver celebrated, himſelf, in ſublime Strains of Poetry, 
thoſe wonderful Events which are recorded in his Hiſ- 
| tory, his two great Artificers may be preſumed to have 
employed their Talents in illuſtrating, by the moſt cele- 
brated Workmanſhip, the ſame Objects for the Service 
of God's Sanctuary. Upon the Whole, as it is certain, 
from accurately examining the Deſcription of it, that 
nothing was wanting that could render it commodious, 
ſtately, or graceful, we may conclude that every Thing 
was added, which might be highly ſubſervient to Inſtruc- 


Of engraving, or the Art of Cutting 
and Indenting Figures on any Subſtances, 


a remarkable Account is given, Exod, 
xxviii. 9. For there it is related that 


the precious Stones which were ſet in 


AARON's BREAST-PLATE and Er HRO D, 
7 


had engraved on them the Names or 
Symbols of the Twelve Tribes. Some 


have thought that the Antients had Se- 
crets to harden the Edges of their Tools. 
But either for this or ſome other Reaſons, 
tho' the Moderns have in many Inſtances 


made great Improvements in the Art of 


Engraving, yet they have no wiſe been 
able to equal them in thus repreſenting 
Figures on hard precious Stones. 


tion 
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tion, and to the inſtilling Sentiments worthy of thoſe 


who reſorted thither to 
vine Majeſty. tp 
But though an auguſt 


pay their Addreſſes to the di- 


TABERNAccLE was thus pro- 


vided for the Jewiſh Nation, yet on the Settlement 


nent Fabric.“ 


i 


.of David on the Throne, a Plan was concerted, and 


immenſe Preparations were made, for erecting in the 
Metropolis of their Nation, a more ftable and perma- 
And this Deſign his Son and Succeſſor 
executed in ſuch a magnificent Manner, -as to render it 


| = The Sum faid to be left by David, 


1 Chron. 22, for erecting this Temple, 


amounts to above four hundred Millions 
of our Money. Sir V. Raleigh, (B. 11, 


| 17, 9,) remarks that this Sum, exceptin 


for the Teftimony of Scripture, woul 

ſurpaſs all Belief. Mr. Kennicot, obſerves, 
that tis extremely probable a Cypher was 
added in ſome very antient Hebrew Copy. 


And indeed there are other Difficulties in 


this Book, relating to the Temple, which 


have embarraſſed all Commentators, and 


by 


which may probably be cleared up 
Means of thoſe Efforts which are exer- 
ted by Mr. Kennicot in collating the He- 
brew MSS, 8 


The Expente of Building and Furniſhing 
the TEMPLE OF SOLOMON, in Ster- 
ling Money, according to the bejt Cal- 
culation, amounts 
immenſe Sums : 


The Furniture of the TazLe oF SHEw- 


BREAD, the CANDLESTICKS, &c. 
were of Gold, and weighed a Ta- 
lent, 6200 l. 1 
For the Al. Ax or BUuxN H OFFERINGS, 
above 2009121. 18s. od, _ 
The Mosr HoLy Housk was overlaid 


with pure Gold, amounting to 600 


Talents, 3, 7 20, ooo l. 


King DA vip laid up of his own Money 
for Building the TEMPLE, 3000 Ta- 


to the following 


Jacks of Gold, 18,600,0001. and 7009 
of Silver, 2,7 12, 500 l. 


The Princes or THE TaisES gave 
I,000,5161. 13s. 4d. 10,000 Ta- 

lents of Silver; 3, 87 5,0001. 18,000 
Talents of Braſs; 100, ooo Talents 

P 5 | 

Davin prepared in all for the Temple 
100, ooo Tal. of Gold, 620,000,000 1. 
and 1,006,000 Talents of Silver, in 
Sterling Money 193,750,000 l. 

Hizam King of Tyre gave to Solomon 
120 Talents of Gold, 744,008 l. 

The QUEEN or SHEBA gave him the 
ſame. - | 


SoLomon's Fleet brought from Ophrr 


420 Talents of Gold, 2,604,000 1. 


SoLoMON, in one Year received 666 


Talents of Gold, 4,029,200 1. beſides 
what he got from the Merchants, the 
Governors of the Country, and the 

Kings of Arabia. 


In theſe Computations a Shekel is 
ſuppoſed quadruple of the Drachma, - 
according to Joſcphas. And the Pro- 
portion of Gold to Silver is ſixteen to 
one. The Talents in Paſlages of the . 
Old Teſtament are ſtated double the 

 Attick, but in Pa out of the- 
Apacrypha, the Attict Talent is uſed. 


as 


rch 
tions 
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as much ſuperior to any other in the World, as the 
Worſhip offered in it was of a more exalted Kind. 
Inexhauſtible Sources of Wealth had been opened to this 
Monarch and his People by his. cultivating the Arts of 
Peace, and by his extending Navigation and Commerce 


to the Ends of the Earth. Ina Manner, therefore, cor- 


reſponding to this great Opulence, he was defirous | 
of erecting a national Temple, which, Excellency of 


Materials, the Efforts of Art, and ee of De- 


corations, ſhould conſpire to render the Object of 
univerſal Admiration. And ſuch a Structure he no leſs 
thought a conſpicuous, laſting Monument of his Gratitude 
and Regard to the Moſt High, than a powerful Inſtru- 
ment in producing awful, reverential Conceptions of his 
Perfection in Mens N And hence the Reaſons he 
aſſigns in his Meſſage addreſſed to Hiram, for em- 
barking in ſo arduous a Work, are drawn from natural 
and moral Conſiderations. The Houſe, ſaid he, which 
J build is great, for grew is our G od above all Gods. 


2 Chron. ii. 5. 


As to the general Plan, F. orm ai 1 of 
Parts in this Temple, it was judged indiſpenſably neceſ- 
fary to adhere to ſuch as had been obſerved in erecting 
the Tabernacle. But the nature of it's Structure re- 
quired an Application of all the mathematical and 


mechanical Powers, which were known, to Architecture; 


and theſe were employed i in giving the utmoſt Perfection 
to its vaulted Roof, to its ſublime Columas, and to its 


o Theſe Columns have a great Reſem- Callimachus, a Native of Cirinth, who 
blance to the Corinthian, which are lived ſeveral Ages after the Building of 
lengthened, and adorned above the Reſt this Temple; but it hath juſtly been con- 
by many beautiful Ornaments. Vitruvius jectured that he copied it from thence. 


R * that this 2 was invented by | 
conſtituent 


* 060 
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conſtituent Parts. The Walls were covered with dif- 
ferent Compartments of Cedar, on which were laid 
Plates of Gold, adorned with a Variety of Engravings. 
The Subjects of theſe were of a parallel Nature with 
ſuch as are ſaid to have been interwoven in the Yeils of 
the Sanctuary, and in every Inſtance, it may be pre 
ſumed, tended, like them, to cooperate with the other 
Methods preſeribed of inſtilling Knowledge, and com- 
municating Inſtruction. * 

In proceſs of Time, the Sins of this People occaſioned 
God to deprive them of this their renowned Temple. 
But on their Return from Captivity, ſuch an one was 
again erected, as was ſuited to their different Circum 
ſtances; and on which, Ornaments of the greateſt Value 


were afterwards conferred, by foreign Princes, as well 


9 TI. Chron. iii. 6. it is ſaid that Sclo- 


mon garniſhed the Horn with precious 


Stones for Beauty, It is no wiſe impro- 


bable that this was of a Nature cor- 
_ reſponding to the antient and modern 
Moſaic Work, which repreſents ſeveral 
Figures by artificially joining together 
Pieces of different Subſtances ; and per- 
haps by them, as well as other Means, 
Leſſons of Inſtruction might be given.— 
It is further related, that Salomon placed 
in this Temple the Images of the Cheru- 
bim, and of Twelve Brazen Oxen; for 
which Jaſephus reprehends him as guilty 
of a Breach of the Law. But in anſwer 
to this, Mr. JYh;/lon remarks, that he 
did no more than- imitate the Patterns 
left him. by David, which were all given 
him by divine Inſpiration ; and that tho' 
the Phariſees and later Rabbins have ex- 
tended the Second Commandment to for- 


without any Intention to have it wor- 


I ſlipped, yet that Solomon did not fo un- 
derſtand it, nor ought it to be ſo un- 
Es 5 derſtood. Vide Vol I, P. 249, of his 


didi even the making any Image, though 


I 2 


as 


Polebhus * may here be added, that 
a Queſtion hath been ſtarted, Whether | 
there were any Windows in the Temple? 
I apprehend there were only lefſer Kinds 
of Openings for occaſionally admitting 
Air, and, in the Front, Lattices, with Cur- 
tains. In the Moſt Holy, Darkneſs was 
Judged moſt ſuitable to the Preſence of 
the Divine Py See Exod. xiii. 22. 
I Kings, viii. PC. xviii. 7. The 
Holy Place, ( which was alſo environed 


with Buildings) had Ten Golden Can- 
dleſticks, with ſeven Lamps, for perpe- 


tually enlightning it. Vide Relandi Ant. 
Sacre, 76 ; or Lamy. de Tab. &c. p. 1062. 
[A Treatiſe which gives a more learned 
and complete Account both of the 'Tem- 
ple and Tabernacle, than any other that 
is extant. ] 


» When Antiochus plundered this Tem- 


ple of it's Furniture, Ornaments and 


Treaſures, the Value of them is ſaid to 
have amounted to 1860 Talents. The 
Veneration however, in which this Tem- 
ple was held by Perſons of high Rank in- 

different 


'ch 
ions 
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as by thoſe of their own Religion, However, the 


Height, the Extent and Dignity of this Temple, were 


no wiſe correſponding to that which had been erected 


by Solomon; Herod engaged in rebuilding it, in exe- 


cuting which Defign, as he beſtowed on all the interior 
Parts the moſt ſumptuous Decorations, (and ſome of 
them were fraught with Inſtructions of a myſtical Nature) 
fo on the Whole were diſplayed all the Grace and Har- 


mony, all the Beauty and Majeſty, which Riches and 


Art could confer. 
different Nations, occaſioned their Re- 


pairing this Loſs; and the Gifts of all 


Kinds (Aabals, as St. Lake, xxi, 5, 
terms them in the Pagan Stile) with 


which it was afterwards adorned, were 
of immenſe Value. Augu/tus's Regard 


for this Temple, and particularly his if- 


ſuing a Decree for preſerving inviolate 


the ſacred Money for its Uſe, and which 
till its Deſtruction was permitted to be 
collected throughout the Roman Empire, 


are recorded by * and Phile. Mr. 
1 


Hume however, 
for which this Emperor approved of the 
Conduct of his Grandſon, in his not 


nks that the Reaſon 


ſacrificing according to the Jewiſh Law 
when he paſſed by Jeruſalem, was becauſe 
that Religion was by the Pagans eſteemed 
ignoble and barbarous. - Nat. Hiſt. of 
Religion, P. 62. But indeed the true 
and ſole Reaſon of this ſeems to be the 
rigid Diſcipline of the Jews, which au- 


15 thoriſed and permitted none but thoſe of 


their own Religion to attend on its more 
ſolemn public Offices; and hence there 
was an outward Court appointed for 
the Gentiles, beyond which they could 


not paſs without incurring | 2 ſevere 
Penalty. Vide Joſephus. Auguſtus there- 


fore neither approved the infringi 
thoſe Conſtitutions, nor that One 15 


nearly allied to him ſhould be debarred 


from partaking of the Public Sacrifices 
within the Temple. As to the Jewiſh 


Religion, the Teſtimony of Varro, the 


moſt learned of the Romans, concerning 
it is remarkable. He judged, that as the 


Febovah of the Jews, was the ſame as 
their own Jupiter Capitolinus, ſo that if 


their public Worſhip of him had ſub- 
ſiſted in the ſame unidolatrous State as. 
with them, erroneous Conceptions of 
Religion. would have been avoided, and 
greater Reverence towards it entertained. 
See the Paſſage in St. Auſtin, De Civ. Dei. 


L. iii. C. 31. If ſuch Sentiments con- 


cerning the Jewiſh Religion, as well as 
the high Character of Moſes, given of 
old by ſome celebrated Pagan Writers, 
had been juſtly reflected on, it might 


perhaps haye tended to abate the virulent 
Malice againſt each, which hath been ſo 


_ remarkably ſhewn by ſome of our modern 
infidel Authors, | | 


SECT. 
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s E 9 1. III. 
225 R diſtinguiſhed the laſt Jewiſh Temple 


was by its magnificent Structure, and ſumptuous 
Ornaments, its moſt genuine Splendor aroſe, as 

was predicted, from the illuſtrious Preſence of the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah. Endued with ſupernatural Wiſdom he 
there oracularly delivered the Determinations of Heaven; 
inveſted with divine Authority he promulged the Con 


ſtitutions of his Kingdom, and on all Occaſions teſtified 


the higheſt Regard for this Temple, as well as for all 
Structures dedicated to the Services of Religion. 
When indeed he thus opened his new Diſpenſation, 
the Minds of many were miſled by different Errors con- 
cerning the eſtabliſhed public Worſhip. His Country- 
men had too generally been actuated by a ſuperſtitious 
Zeal for their Temple, and particularly by their con- 
ceiving it to be the almoſt ſole Foundation of God's 
diſpenſing his peculiar Bleſhngs. They even imagined 
that a punctual Attendance on its Service, and their pre- 
ſenting in it their moſt coſtly Oblations, would attone 
for their greateſt Obliquities of Conduct. Nor would 
ſome of them ſcruple to violate the moſt indiſpenſable 
facred Duties, if they could contribute to the ſtill greater 
Decorations of this magnificent Fabric. But whilſt thus 

both in 2 om and many TRY N ations, a falſe un 
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this Nature prevailed, there were many who ran into an 


extreme equally culpable, and held that all Temples 
were unſuited to the Immenſity of the Supreme Being; 


and by others, it ſeems, fallacious Principles were enter- 


tained, (which prevailed more in the enſuing Ages) 
that internal good Diſpoſitions regulating their Lives, 


excluſively of any Kind of Attendance on the outward 
Solemnities of Worſhip, were the ſole Grounds and Cri- 
terions of Perfection. But no ſuch Opinions were con- 
formable to the Doctrine of the Bleſſed Jeſus. The ſu- 
perſtitious Sentiments of the Jews indeed relating to their 
Temple, and particularly their Exceſs of Zeal for it, when 
unaccompanied with a Diſcharge of the eternal Duties of 


Righteouſneſs, he ſeverely reprehended. He taught 
them alſo that a Period would ſoon be put to their 


ritual Worſhip, and that ſuch an exalted Form of Reli- 
gion, would be introduced in the different Nations of 
the Globe as was moſt correſpondent to the Spirituality 
of God, and moſt conducive to the Perfection of Man- 
kind. However, in all his Conduct, he manifeſted the 
utmoſt Regard for the external Solemnities of Public 
Worſhip, as well as for the NATIONAL Tzu LE and other 


Places appropriated to it. He came not to deſeroy but 


zo fulfil the Law, in whatever tended to advance the true 
Glory of God. In moſt Pagan Countries the public 
ſolemn Worſhip was impiouſly given to a Multitude of 
fictitious Deities; the reſtoring it, therefore, to its right 


Object, and the ee it with thoſe Poouliar 


2 As the Wd hal many of the myſtical Expounders of the Jewiſh Law, 
Stoics were diſtinguiſhed by their Oppo- eſpecially after the Eclectic Philoſophy 


ſition to Temples, the other Opinions was taught at Alexandria. See Euſeb. 


here referred to, were embraced by ſome Præp. _Y Ls Iv. GC £23: 33s 0G 
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Oise he had inſtituted, could not but be the 


juſteſt Object of his Concern for thoſe Societies and 
Churches which were, in his dann to be ond 


throughout the Earth. 
And this indeed was the ie theſe were the Phin- 


ciples by which our Saviour's Apoſtles were actuated : 


After his Aſcenſion they were aſſiduous in frequenting 


the Service, at the ſtated Hours of the Temple, or of 


the Synagogues. Being however, diſtinguiſhed by a pe- 
culiar Form of Worſhip, one Part of which conſiſted in 


adminiſtring and partaking the Symbols of their crucified 
Lord *, this demanded their ſpecial Regard. And in 
this View they repaired, on all ſuitable Occaſions, to 


thoſe private Oratories, thoſe u ppermoſt Rooms, which 


by an ancient national Cuſtom, were frequently appro- 


priated to religious Uſes*. We find afterwards that in 
thoſe foreign Countries into which they travelled in 
Virtue of that Demonſtration of the Spirit and Power of 
God with which they were endued, the greateſt Succeſs 


attended them. And this 52 N with the Perſecution of 


b It is not e of Notice, 458 
the Apoſlle in a Paſſage wherein he re- 
minds his Converts of their having re- 
ceived the Lord's Supper, makes Uſe of 


a figurative Expreſſion derived from the 


Art of Painting; xeir0 ægoepgabn, faith 
he, Gal. iii. 1. which laſt Word is ren- 
dered in the Syriac Verſion, quaſi figu- 
rando Pictus erat: And which properly 
denotes that the Bread and Wine which 
our Saviour inſtituted, contained the 
ſame Kind of Repreſentation of his Paſ- 


ſion, as if given by Delineation and Co- 
lours. We find alſo that the Apoſtle 


uſeth a figurative Expreſſion of a ſimilar 


Nature, Heb. x. 1. 
© As our Saviour inſtituted the a 


ment of his Supper in one of theſe upper 


Key ſo the Apoſtles frequently re- 
ſorted to them long before they ſeparated 
from the Jewiſh Communion. Conti- 


guous to the Temple were ſeveral Rooms 


of this Kind elegantly adorned ; and it 
appears to have been a national Cuſtom 
of the Jews (not altogether unpractiſed 
by the Gentiles) to appropriate ſome 


eminent Part of their Houſes to Religious 


Uſes, with a Window or Opening in 


the Wall towards their Temple. Of 
theſe Rooms many eminent Writers 
have largely treated, and particularly, a 
good Account is given of them in a Dif- 
ſertation of the learned Dr. Lee, lately | 
Va, ubliſhed in bis Poſthumous Works, | 


ol. I. wy 261, 
| * = 
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their Adverſaries, rendered ſuch Apartments in the Ha- 
bitations of their Gentile or Jewiſh Proſelytes more 
peculiarly neceſſary for them. And as thus during the 
Life-Time of the Apoſtles, the Religion they preached 
took deep Root in the Earth, ſo after their Deceaſe it 
continued to enlarge its Limits and extend its Conqueſts 
over the World. The Jews had found all their Expec- 
tations of a temporal Meſſiah fruſtrated, ' all their ritual 
Oeconomy aboliſhed, and their moſt highly reverenced 
NarioN AL TEMPLE not only in an unparalleled profaned, 
Manner but its Deſtruction attended with the moſt 
memorable and awful Circumſtances. The Gentiles 


| C The Popiſh Writers have affirmed, 
that the firſt Chriſtian Church at Rome 


was in the Houſe of our illuſtrious Bri- 
tiſh Lady Claudia Rufina, who was 
married to Pudens a Roman Senator. 
And this their Houſe they believe from 
Tradition, was converted into a Church 
in the Place where St. Pudentiana, now 
ſtands. That in the fame Age there was 


ſome Kind of Chriſtian Church at Glaſ- - 


tonbury, in our own Country hath been 
aſſerte 


tufla, and that it was the moſt ancient 
Church he knew in England. This is 
alſo affirmed by Hen. II. in his Charter, 
wherein he refers to the public Inſtru- 


ments of his Predeceſſors, and particu- 


larly of K. Arthur, whoſe Coffin having 
been found there, gives Credit to that 
Relation. Though there is no Doubt 
but ſeveral fabulous Circumſtances have 
been publiſhed relating to this Place, yet 
the Account which generally prevails of 
its being one of the earlieft Churches is 


founded on great Probability, and is en- 


tirely believed by Cambden, Dugdale, 
Somner, and other our moſt learned 
Antiquaries, who derive its Origin from 
the Apoſtalic Ape. 

* The Deſcription given by Tacitus of 


che Prodigies which preceded the De- 


ſtruction of the Jewiſh Temple merits a 
particular Notice: For though in his An- 


| ſound Believer. He repreſents, without 


by many of the old Annaliſts. 
__ Malmſbury faith it was denominated ve- 


counts. If to this we add the Teſtimony 


_ obſtructed the Attempts of rebuilding 


over this Temple, and of the Predictions 
concerning its preſent irretrievable Ruin. 


quences which may be deduced from it, 


echter in his Julian. 


nals he writes in the Stile of an avowed 
Sceptic, in what relates to a Divine Pro- 
vidence, yet in his Narrative of the Jew- 
iſh War, he uſeth the Language of a 


any Mixture ef Doubt, thoſe wonderful 
Events which occurred, as ſuperior to all 
human Powers, and which loudly pro- 
claimed the total withdrawing that ſpe- 

cial Divine Preſence which had been 
vouchſafed to it. This Relation is con- 
formable to that given by Jeſephus, but it is 
probable the Roman Hiſtorian would not 
have given Credit to it if it had not been 
corroborated by other authentic Ac- 


of another eminent Pagan Writer. con- 
cerning the ſupernatural Means which 


this Temple, we may ſee ſtrong Atteſta- 
tions from the Enemies of our Religion, 
to the Truth of a divine Superintendance 
The latter Miracle, and the Conſe- 


in Favour of Chriſtianity have been 
amply diſcuſſed by the Biſhop of Glou- 


had 
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had ſeen great Numbers of their ſtately TO by un- 
accountable extraordinary Means ſubverted; and in 
other Places found they were in a de Degree 
neglected, and, as it were, deſerted.. Though their 
Temples abounded with every Thing that Jt capti- 
vate the Senſes, or gratify the Imagination, and though 
all the Methods of creating ſtrong Attachments to them 
were uſed, Crouds of Votaries zealoufly exchanged them 
for the plain fimple Worthip of the Chriſtians, whereſo- 
ever ee and —_ whatever Perils attended. 
And hence in the ſecond Century the Aſſemblies of 
_ Chriſtians throughout all Countries and Diſtricts were 

greatly multiplied. If Pagan Temples and Jewiſh Syna- 
| 1es were not converted into e or if by the 
Benefaction of Proſelytes ſuch Structures were not per- 
mitted to be raiſed (each of which Methods, it appears, 
was afterwards practiſed) at leaſt many private Houſes 
and capacious Rooms were then accommodated and de- 
| — to religious „ - 
Though there is a Defect of 2 hiſtorical Mo- 
numents concerning thoſe Times *, this at leaſt is 
expreſſed or implied in ſuch Accounts as are extant. In 
ſome Parts of our Iſland there are particular Grounds for 


f Clemens Alex. in his ASwnonition to 


the Gentiles, particularly urgeth an Ar- 
gument taken from moſt of the Temples 
. at Rome having been deſtroyed by the 
Eruption of fubterraneous Fires, or other 
alarming Caufes. This is taken Notice 
of by three of the Roman Hiftorians ; 


and one of them, Dion. I. 66. thinks the 


firſt Subverſion of them in the Reign of 
Titus, had all the Appearance of Divine 
28 See Spencer on Prodigies, 
b ide Pliny, l. x. Ep. 97. 

X e Ade hath * carefully collected 


— } 


all the Proofs for Churches in theſe 5 | 
Ages. See B. rr. Dif. 1. Perhaps on 
ſome Paffages, which he, and after him 


leſs conſiderable Authors alledge, too 
— Strefs is laid. Particularly a Paſ- 


ſage from Lactus's Philapatris is produced, 
wherein a magnificent Chriſtian Church 
is ſpoken of with Derifion. But as there 
is Reafon to think, with the lateſt Cri- 
tick, that this Dialogue was not written 
by the reputed” Author, fo the Paffage 


Itſelf rather refers to an ag of 
ſome Aſtrologer. Nau, Fon! | ad. 
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| believing that Chriſtianity received ſome ſuch external 
Eſtabliſhment : For whatever fabulous Relations have 


been given of a King Lucius, the real Exiſtence of ſuch 
a Britiſh Prince, and his openly embracing the Chriftian 
Faith before the End of the ſecond Century is founded 


i' The Account of Lucius given by 


Bede and other eminent eccleſiaſtical 


Writers, having been confirmed by two 


very antique Coins, which have been dug 
up, Uſher, Stilling fleet, and other our 


moſt learned Hiſtorians have been in- 


duced to credit it; and they have 
ſuppoſed him to have been one of 
thoſe Reguli, who, till the Time of the 


Antonines were permitted by the Romans 


to exerciſe a limited Kind of Sove- 
reignty. Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of this 


Prince as converted before the Year 
180, obſerves: That we are well con- 


tented to admit the Records of Chrif- 
tian Rome, as the beſt Evidence of 


the Antiquity of our Chriſtianity. Ba- 


© ronius was a learned and induſtrious 


Collector and Inſpector into Antiquity, 
and could reſort to many Memorials 
« concerning many other Nations, which 
« were wanting to the Nations them- 


4 ſelves; and as he cannot be thought 


© over indulgent to the Church and Na- 


tion in England when he publiſhed his 


< Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſo he cannot be 
4 ſuſpected lightly to have introduced 
this Baptiſm of King Lucius in avour 
© to either, and therefore we agree with 
© him upon the Truth of it, and believe 
© that Lucius was one of the pry, ing 
< who ruled at that Time in England, 
© and it is probable, that his Dominions 


< were in Wales, or ſome of thoſe Pro- 
c vinces which were neareſt adjacent to 


© it : For, beſides. that there are many 


Marks that Chriſtianity was firſt plant- 
ed there, by the Churches and the Re- 


« ſidence of the firſt Biſhops there, the 
< Precedence of the Biſhop of Bangor, 


a Metropolitan, when Auſlin came 


into England, and all the other Biſhops 


© to ſubmit to Auſtin, or the Pope who 
< ſent him, is an Argument that I can- 
6 not anſwer.” Mr. Carte indeed, 
(v. i. p. 139.) thinks that Lucius reigned 
and eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in the Begin- 
ning of the 4th Century, and that he was 


the Brother of Helena the Mother of Con- 


ſlantine. But as the Reaſons he aſſigns 


for this Hypotheſis are not ſatisfactory, 


ſo it is entirely different from all other 
Writers who (thinking his Name to be 
not Cenau, but Lhis latinized) believe 
that he reigned in ſome Part of Britain 
before the Year 190. When Tertullian, 
1. c. Judæos, c. 7. ſpeaks of Chriſtianity's. 
having penetrated into Places not reached 
by the Roman Arms, tis not improbable 
but that he meant the northern and 
mountainous Parts of Wales, which 


might belong to that Prince. Agreeable 
to this it hath been recorded, that Dio- 
cleſian's Perſecution extended particularl) 


to Wales; and the remarkable Medal of 
our Saviour, which was found under the 
Ruins of the Druids Houſes in the neigh- 
bouring Ifland of Angleſey, carries with 
it a Preſumption, that Chriſtianity was, 
from the firſt Ages, profeſſed in thoſe 
Parts. (vid. Mona Antiqua, p. 141, &c.) 
Alt hath. been thought indeed, with re- 
5 5 to our Country in general, that the 
Druid Religion here in greateſt Splendor, 
being really patriarchal, was too much 
like Chriſtianity to be a Hindrance to it, 
but rather the contrary; and that it 
flouriſhed here ſooner, than on the op- 
poſite Continent, becauſe of Idolatry pre- 
vailing more in it, and that there, th 
felt more the Effects of War. See Stukely's. 
Palæograp. Britan, No. 111, p. 41, 55- 


quence 
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quence of his profeſſing this Religion, muſt have been 
the having ſacred Edifices appropriated to it. Architec- 


ture of all Kinds had been introduced and cultivated by 
the Romans on their firſt ſubjecting this Hland ©, and 
either their Temples, or Buildings ſome Way - correſ- 
ponding to their Models we may juſtly preſume, were 
by this. Prince appropriated to the Uſe of Chriſtian 
More certain and explicit Accounts indeed of Chriſ- 

tian Churches occur during the third Century: In the 
HhHeginning of it, an eminent Father giveth a Deſcription 
of them as ſituated in high and conſpicuous Places to- 
wards the Eaſt . He ſignifieth that there was a Diſtinc- 


* Particular Legions of the Romans 


had Sets of Artificers belonging to them, 


who not only built Forts, Houſes and 
Caſtles, but Altars and Temples to their 
Deities; and from the Time of their 
ſubduing this dee Pre till their * 
it, they were much occupied in Works 
ol that Kind. In our northern Countries 


where Agricola preſided, and firſt began 


and encouraged all ſuch Undertakings, 
many Ruins and Veſtiges of thoſe Struc- 
tures ſtil] appear, (as has of late Years 
been particularly ſhewn by Mr. Gordon, 
in his Iter Septentrionale), Nor leſs have 
Traces of thoſe Edifices been marked 
cout in all other Parts of the Kingdom 
where any Cohorts of the Romans were 
- ſettled. The curious Stone, which has 
been dug up at Chicheſter (See Pheleſop. 
Tranſa#. for Sept. 1723) recording, that 
a Temple was dedicated there to Minerva 
and Neptune, by one of thoſe Companies 
of Workmen, ſhews that ſuch Works 
were undertaken on Claudius's reducing 


the ſouthern Parts of this Kingdom into 


the Form of a Province; and probably 


ſoon after, the Temple to Claudius at 


. Malden, to Minerva at Bath, to Jupiter 
or Diana at London, and various others 
in all their Stations were erected, 


duced by the Efſenes into 


J. Tertnl. cont. Valent. c. 3d. It hath 
been faid, that as the ning in the 
Ark, from which Worſhip was directed, 
was to the Eaſt, this was the general 


Point of Adoration, till the Sun became 


a Subject of idolatrous Worſhip. And 
that in Oppoſition to this, Abraham firſt 
enjoined that it ſhould be directed to- 
wards the Weſt. It is certain at leaſt, 
that Maſes built the Tabernacle in this 


Form; and that it was obſerved by So- 


lomon on erecting the Temple. The 
Reaſon of the Ert Chriſtians making an 


Alteration herein, doth not ſufficiently. 
appear, Tuſtin Mariyr inſiſts on a Tra- 


dition from the Apoſtles, but this ſeems 
to be of a very dubious Authority ; nor 
can much Streſs. be laid on what ſome 
have ſaid, that this Cuſtom was intro- 
riſtianity. 
Others have thought, that it hath Refe- 
rence to Chriſt, the Sun of Righteouſneſs ; 
or that the firſt Chriſtians prefered this 
Cuſtom, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
Jews and Pagans. It ſufficeth to ſay, 
that no ſati Reaſon can be aſ- 
cribed for this particular Worſhip of the 
primitive Churches, or for the Poſition of 


- their Churches, which was copied after 


in all the following Ages of the Church. 
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tion of Places ſuited: to the different Orders and Claſſes 
of thoſe who aſſembled in them; and one Part of their 
Furniture which he mentions, is a Glaſs Chalice, with an 
inſtructive Ornament delineated on it. 
About the Middle of the third Century all — 5 
of Chriſtianity ceaſed; thoſe who were cloathed with 


imperial Purple ind very candid Sentiments of it: 


And hence no rigorous Teſts againſt it were 1 
enal Laws were executed, no Fears or Menaces 51 
any Kind deterred Men from embracing 
guiſhed Officers of the E 


| no 


it; ſome diſtin- 


mperor's Houſhold at Rome | 


openly profeſſed it; and the Number of Chriſtian 


Churches there, was comp 
Opt. de Schi/. Don. 1. 2.) 


to amount to forty, (vid. 


In the Provinces, the Lieute- 


nants and ſubordinate Governors could not but be 


1 Vid. Tertul. de Pudic. c. 7. et 20. 
herein Mention occurs of 2 Glaſs Cup 

uſed in the Servioe of the Church, with 
a Picture on it of our Saviour under the 
ſymbolical Repreſentation of a Shepherd 
—— ing a Lamb Cl Perkin - _—_ 
x. 1 . of him 

ſelf 28 true Meſſiah, ä — Cha- 


rakter of the good Shepherd promiſed in 


the Prophets; and Lake xv. 1. he deli- 
vers a Parable in the fame Stile; which 
is alſo uſed by the Apoſtle, Heb. xiii. 20. 

when he ſpeaks of Feſtss Ghri/i, that great 
Shepherd, through the Blood of the ever- 
lafting Coveuant, &c. This Ornament 
therefore, was intended to be a Memento 
to che Clergy, of the right Diſcharge of 
their paſtoral Office; and at the fame 


Time to remind their Flocks of the ineſ- 


timable Benefits their Lord had conferred 
on them. Tt appears indeed, that it was a 
received Cuſtom with the Pay 
= or delineate on their tenſils and 
eſſels for Libations, a great Variety of 
and Repreſentations relative to 

their Worſhip. However Tertullian was 
fo far from favouring any Inſtance of 


i 


rical Pictures of the Old and 


, to en- 


ſuch Pu 


their Superſtitions, that bis Zeal againſt 


worſhip, as hath been noted, 

him -beyond all the Bounds 
of Reaſon. In his Book, de Idal. c. 2. 
he even aſſerts, that the Artificers of 
Statues and Images, and their Works, 
derived their Origin from the Devil. 
The above Paſlage nevertheleſs ſheweth, 


Image · 


that he did not think emblematical Re- 
preſentations (and the ſame, it may be 


preſumed, were his Sentiments of hiſto- 


rical) ought in the leaſt to be compre- 


hended under his Notion of Images. 


Baronius indeed relates, Annal. tom. 11, 
p. 349 ) that in one of the more antient 


iteries at Rome, were dug up hiſto- 
ew Teſta- 
ment, together with this emblematical 
Figure here mentioned. As to the Glaſs, 
of which this Chalice is ſaid to be made, 

it appears, from ſeveral Paſſages of the 
Fathers, to have been in general Uſe for 


rpoſes, during the ſecond and 


third Centuries; but that it was after- 


wards exchanged for the valuable Metals. 
Vid. Baronii Martyral, p. 537. Bing- 
bam, viii. 6, 23. 


actu ated 
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actuated by a ſimilar Spirit of Toleration and Indulgence; 
and hence either many new facred Fabricks were erected, 
or the Dimenſions of the old ones were enlarged, or 
ſome additional Elegance and Ornaments were be- 
Rowed on henne ws 24 BASH ©: 

But whilſt, in this and other Inſtances, Chriſtianity 
highly flouriſhed, at length a fatal Reverſe happened: 
Enthuſiaſtic Sects had been formed, which every where 
propagated their licentious Tenets*; and amongſt the 
Members of the true Church a Degeneracy of Manners 
began to prevail. Hence the divine Favour ſeemed 

proportionably to be withdrawn, and all the ſanguinary 
Methods of perſecuting them were again permitted to 
be uſed. Drociepan and Maximilian being aſſociated in 
the imperial Throne, united their Efforts to exterminate 
if poſſible, the Chriſtian Name: And whilſt many 
Thouſands of thoſe who profeſſed it were doomed to 
Impriſonment, Confiſcation of Goods, or Death; their 
numerous ſacred Fabrics in all Parts were deſtroyed, 


2 Particularly the peſtilent Sect of 
Mantaniſm, which began in the ſecond 
Century, was mueh ſpread-in the third. 


The accurate Hiſtorian of this Sect re- . 
marks, < "That as they brought Pictures 


and Images into Churches,, as Sym- 


© bols of a divine Preſence; ſo the 
Ground on which they went, in requi- 


ring them to be venerated, was, that 
they were not to be looked on as barely 
$ repreſentative of the heavenly Proto- 
© types by them imaged forth, but that 
© they were alſo really. communicative 
© of certain Virtues and Influences to 


them appropriated, being made under 


© ſuch or ſuch Conſtellations, and after 
_ © ſuch and ſuch Rules delivered by the 


© Chaldzans, and others. Lee's Hiſt. of 


Mont. p. 290. Theſe were ſome of the 


Notions of Paganiſm, which, with many 


other Principles of that Set, were in 


ſome Degree copied after and received 
in the dark Ages of the Chriſtian Church. 
ibid. 50. It may be added, That the 
Gnoftics alſo ſaid, that they had Images 


and Pictures of Jeſus. Ghri/t made whilſt 


he lived on Earth. And hence, during 
the ſecond Century, Carpecrates brought 
them, and others of the ſame Kind to 


Rome, as Objects of Adoration. The 
over ſevere Paſſages of the earlier Fathers 


relating to Images and Pictures, had a 


peculiar Reference (which hath been un- 


noticed by ſome Moderns) to thoſe im- 
pious Follies. St. Auſtin particularly 
mentioneth them in the fourth Century, 


but carefully diſtinguiſheth them from 


the common approved Practice of the 
univerſal Church. | | 


their 


2 — 


— ond, LS. 
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p. 676. The other Particulars here men- 

_ - tioned of Conftantine, are founded on the deſcri the Britiſh Fortitude, as ſupe- 
Authority of Lactantius, de Mort. Pers, rior to that of other warlike Nations. 
and of Euſebius, m_ and other eccle- The Romans were ſenſible of this; and 
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their nd Ornaments, and whatever appertained to 
them, were n and their _ Walls were levelled 
27 with the Ground. 


But though this Jadg'o ou utragious Kaen ſeemed 


to threaten a total Subverſion of the Chriſtian. Church, 
an inviolable Promiſe had been made of its general Pro- 
tection; the happy Inſtrument ordained by Heaven, for 
highly favouring, patronizing, and extending it, was the 


Great Comſtantine. He muſt have contracted in this our | 


land, where his truly religious Parents reſided, much 


ori oinal Prepoſſeſſions in Behalf of Chriſtianity. And 


E ul at York he ſucceeded his Father, and received 


there the earlieſt Acknowledgements of his imperial 
Title; ſo by the firſt Edict which he publiſhed, he per- 

mited the free Exerciſe of that Religion. His Venera- 
tion for it was increaſed by the divine Monitions he 
received, and by that extraordinary Phenomenon he and 


his Army oblerred 3 in the Heaven, which occaſioned his 


Injunctions that the Monogram of Chriſt's Name and 
the Symbol of his Paſſion, ſhould perpetually preſent 
n es to their Inſpection on their Shields, and on 
their Enſigns, and on his own imperial Standard. In 


this Manner he engaged with his Competitor Maxentius, 
when he particularly had Recourſe to his Britiſh Subjects, 


of whom the principal Part of his Army was compoſed, 


and who were then, no leſs than at preſent, highly diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their military Proweſs *. And having thus 


by the divine Bleſſing on their _ with an inferior 


Force 
© This is related i in we 5 7h. I. 2. ſiaſtical Hiſtorians, particularly Herodian, 


(J. 2. in Juliano, and in Szvero) where he 


out. 
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Force, gained a ſignal Victory, as a Trophy of it, he 


erected the Memorial of Chriſt's Paſſion in the moſt con- - 
ſpicuous Part of his imperial City. In all his other Con- 


duct he teſtified the higheſt Regard for his Religion: 
As to Churches particularly, he enlarged their Dimen- 
ſions and Heighth, he conferred on them ſacred Veſſels 
and 1 and he every where iſſued large Sums 


of Money for their general Support. After this by the 
Death of his Collegue Lucinius, the monarchial Power 


devolving to him, he manifeſted ſtill greater Zeal for 
the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſt's Religion: To this End 
Legates and Commiſſioners were ſent into all the Pro- 
vinces of his wide extended Empire: By gentle Remon- 


ſtrances, by rational Exhortations and Perſuaſives they 
were to convince the Pagans of the Folly and Impoſture 


of their Religions, Hallowed Images, whether ſtanding 
in public Places, or lodged in private Receſſes, were en- 


joined to be ſubmittek to their Inſpection. Their real 


Impotence was manifeſted, and the Frauds in attributing 
ſupernatural Virtues to chem were detected. The very 
Populace were ſoon ſenſible that they had been deluded, 
and felicitated themſelves on their being et 
from a State of intellectual Darkneſs and idolatrous Ser- 
vitude. ---- This great Foundation laid, and the Minds of 
Men prepared for attending to the Evidences of tlie 
| Goſpel, which were propoſed to them, the next Object 
of his Care was to make an adequate Proviſion for the 


the religious Aſſemblies of thoſe who embraced it: And 


out of the 1 that were 1 i here, far this national Character ſubſſts, with 
the 6th and 20th ſtationed at Vork and equal, and undiminiſhed Luſtre, the An- 
Cheſter, had each of them the Name of nals alone of the preſent War, may abun- 
Victrix; and another of them at Caer- dantly ſhew. 

leon was denominated Auguſta How 


hence 
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to the Governors of his 
Provinces (moſt of whom profeſſed the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion) requiring them to exert their utmoſt Efforts in 
building or repairing, and in fitly adornitig and enlarg- 
ing the Fabrics for religious Uſes. For defraying the 
Expences thus incurred, neceſſary Directions were 
to thoſe that had the Adminiſtration of the Finances, 
and whoſe Office it was to + THE the ROTO Boun- 


| bence he tranſmited Reſery 


ties and Largeſſes v. 
Theſe Orders were acco! 


Prelates, exhorting them with their Pr 
cons to co- operate, and to give all 


| forwarding and compleating 


junctions were aſſiduouſſy 
every Village 


„City, and Territory, 


es wink: an Epiſtle to his 
eſbyters and Dea- 
poſſible Aſſiſtance in 
thoſe Works. Theſe In- 

in Execution, and in 
and even, as Euſebius 


faith, in he deſert Places of the Barbartans, numerous 
L Churches were creed *; ſome of theſe were of the moſt 
ent Kind. Such were the ſtately Structures he 


erected in Ferwſalem, 


Antioch, and Tyre, as well as in 


his own imperial City for N transferred thither his 


r It cannot be thought but that way 
particular Attention was at this Time 
paid by Conflantrne, 
_ ther to this Kingdom, Britannica Matre 
genitus, in Britannia natus, Imperator 


creatus, haud dubie Magnitudinis ſuæ 
natalem Terram participem effecit, faith 


Polydare Virgil, I. 2. More particularly 
in his three etropolitan Cities London, 
York, and hang there is no Doubt 
but leg ant and nificent Churches 
were erected, or that ſome of the nobleſt 
Roman Temples were converted into 
them. At London it ſeems moſt proba- 
ble for the Reaſons given by Biſhop $ Stil- 
ling flaet (Diſc. of the Antiq. of that City, 
p. 545) that a Temple was erected b 
the Romans, in the Place where St. Paul's 


now ſtands. But from the Stag's Heads 


„ as well as by his Mo- 


and Infignia of chem on. Veſſels = 9 


have been dug up of late Years, it may be 


infered, that either near it was a Temple 


to Diana, or that it was by the Saxons 
converted into ſuch a Temple. | 


4 The Word ExxAnoiay which we ren- 


der Charch, primarily denotes a religious 


Aſſembly, and hence other Words are 
generally uſed for the Fabrics, by the 
earlieſt Chriſtian Writers. The moſt 
common was that of Kugzzoy, the Lord's 
Houſe, and from hence we have the 


Saxon Name Hit, or Kyrch, and the 


JSäeectch and Engliſh + and Church, 
which all denote a 


lace. for divine 
Worſhip. Vid. Selden de Synod. I. i. c. 9. 
Stavely on — Co 2. Belem s Antiq. 


b. viii. c. 1. 
Seat 
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Seat of Empire, he judged 
an- unequaled Splendor to the princi 
longing to it; at the ſame Time beſtowing all ſuitable 
Elegance on thoſe others of inferior Claſs which he raiſed 
in all the Diſtricts of that his new City. 


77 
it incumbent on him to give 
ipal Church be- 


As to the general Plan of theſe Churches ſome antient 
Authors have tranſmited to us copious Accounts which 
have been commented on by ſeveral eminent Moderns; 
the Form of them was in a Manner reſembling that of 
the Greek and Roman Temples or Courts of Juſtice*; the 
Figure of a Croſs, which ſometimes occurs in thaw was 
not deſtitute of a F oundation i in Principles of Reaſon, 
though a peculiar Alluſion might be intended by it to 
the Sufferings of our Saviour. "ike Entrance into them 
was commonly by an outward Court, in which was a 
Baptilhery or Font, and ſometimes the Sepulchres of 

It was environed with a Wall, to which Cloyſ- 
ters — other Buildings frequently adjoined.; this Yard 
led to a ſpacious lofty Portico, into which only, or ſome 


ticular Incloſure near it, Penitents, Catechumens and 


unhaptized Hearers, were admitted 


> "The Orig in of Pariſhes (the PR 
of which hath been ſo much conteſted) 
may, I apprehend, be principally at leaſt 
dated from the Eftabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity in this City, as well as in others 
of the Roman Empire, where the Inha- 


bitants almoſt wholly conſiſted of Chriſ- 


tians. It is well known, that in their 


Cities, were Curiz, and particular Diſ- 
tricts, to which Temples and Prieſts, , 


under a Pontifex Maximus, were appro- 
priated. This Inſtitution, founded on 
apparent Reaſons, it may be preſumed 
Conſtantine adopted, whatever. lefler Va- 


riations might be made by himſelf, or 


others afterwards, Some Reference ſeems 


the Judge. 


In the Front were 


to be made to 881 by fome ancient Au- 


| thors, and particular] 7 by Chryſaſtem, in 


his Homily on the Aſcenſion. 

* Theſe were termed Baſilicæ; and at 
the Head of them was placed the Seat of 
The Chriſtians, at . firſt, 


ſometimes changing them into Churches, 


or otherwiſe, obſerving their Form (by 


ſubſtituting the Communion Table in 
the Room of the Tribunal) frequently 


retained this Name, though they ſome- 


times 2 it in the other Senſe 
of the Word, as denoting a Palace. 
Vid. Aug. de Civ. Dei. I. i. c. 4. | 

t Bingham! s Antig. b. viii. c. 3. Eule : 
Account of Churches, C. 8. I | 


) 


arch 
ions 
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three Doors, the largeſt opening into the Middle, in 
which were Seats for the Men, and the others into the 
two Wings, which ſeem appropriated. for the female 


Sex: The upper Part correſponding to the Diviſion of 


the Jewiſh Temple, was the Chancel; here was placed 
the Communion-Table, or Altar. Theſe Names were 
promiſcuouſly given, the forme in regard to the Uſe to 
which it was applied, of partaking of the Communion 


am Jas and the latter principally on Account of the 


Prayers and Oblations there made; and in this Part were 


Seats for thoſe whoſe * it was to Nees the EN 


terial Fun&ions, _ 
Thefe Churches had all fuitable Muiteninbesle⸗ * 


Decorations: According to the Grecian Taſte of Archi- 


tecture, they were particularly adorned with many large 
and beautiful Columns; in the Infide, what 1Mi/zorr calls 
the high embowed, or arched Roofs, divided into ſeveral 


Pannels, were overlaid with Gold, or richly painted, 'or 


wrought with Moſaic Works, exhibiting a Variety of 

Repreſentations. In vacant Spaces ſelect Texts of Scrip- 
ture were ſometimes inſcribed; or, as it ſeems, Portions 
of ſacred Hiſtory were delineated; of the former, Men- 

tion is made in one of the antient Fathers : And within 
theſe two Centuries the Remains of the latter particularly 
occurred in the Church of Bethlehem, built by the Mo- 
ther of Conflantine ; for a faithful Traveller informs us, 


that on the Arches and Walls of this half ruined Church 


were 214 e ſome fine Scripture Hiſtormes, 


10 Theſe Parts of the Church were * ly Iles, from thei r Reſemblance 
called E, and From The Latin Church to Dee 0 
Church called them Ale, Wings: hence 


the French, Les Aiftes and we more See Binghan, Kina 5 


. 6 
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made with Mejaio Work, and d in with Colours 


very artificially * 
The great Aſhduiy i was 1 in \ eſtabliſhing 


Chriſtianity during the Reign of Conſtantine, was ſome 


Years afterwards with much Zeal renewed by Theodo/rus. 
By one of his Laws it was peremptorily enjoined that all 


Pagan Temples ſhould be totally e or purged 


af their illegitimate Ornaments, and ſome Repreſenta- 
tion/of the Croſs be _ in them, as a Criterion of their 
new Deſtination”. It appears alſo that in this Reign 
many Churches were Da as well as decorated 


with ſome Scripture BOT hi in different Parts of the 


Nen age dee A oe 


1 
51 


5 — Travels part iii, ch. 22. 


When Euſebius (Life of Conſtant. c. 40.) 
mentions the innumerable ' Ornaments 


heh the 1 N confered on the 
oly Sepulchre, he ſaith, 


were com of the va- 
abi e Later K voy 


— of the 


| — pod wrought with the 
moſt exquiſite Workmanſhip, but that 
he was not at Leiſure: to deſcribe them 
particularly. Had this been done, it 


may be preſumed, we might have heard 


A . of the Arts of Deſign were ap- 


plied to the exhibiting Ornaments of an 


inſtructive Kind, and particularly in the 
Chancel, which he i is judged to have firſt 
ſoparated from the Nave. There is a 
Paſſage in St. CHryſeſtom, which may be 
founded on this. Thou ſeeſt, ſays he, 
* Chrift on the Altar.” in ſt 7h. to Cor. 
c. 10. The Popiſh Expoſitors very ab- 
ſurdly wreſt theſe Words tothe ſignifying 

Chriſt's corporal Preſence in the Sher 
ment. The Proteſtants underſtand them 


figuratively ; and perhaps they only refer 
to the Hiſtory of Chriſ's Paſhon, which 


eitber by Sculpture, Colours, or Em- 
broidery preſented” itſelf to the View of 
bis ' Hearers, in one of Conflantint's 
Churches, 

Y V+ Cod. Theod. Leg. 25. Cunda eorum 


kana. templa, delubra, f quæ nunc etiam 


4 


| reſlant Mere, n ma hee 


deſtrui, collocationeque vencrargle chriſ- 


tianæ religionis ſigni expiari præcipimus. 


It is certain indeed, that the Papiſts have 
very ſuperſtitiouſſy, and even 1mpiouſly 


uſed the Sign and image of the Croſs. 


But in thoſe Ages the ſole Intent of it, 
as a very learned Calviniſt remarks, was, 


Animos fidelium ad Chriſti crucem eve- 


here, non materiæ alicui terrenæ aut 


figuræ aut geſtui —_— V Cafards.' Ex. 
t 


appears that the 


£3» ad Ann. Bar 


placed, was derived from thoſe early 
Ages. Regum purpuras et ardentes dia- 
dematum gemmas patibuli falvatoris pic- 


tura condecorat. Hreron, Ep. ad Lætam. 


J may add, that the ſame Father, on 
another Occaſion makes a Remark, 
which ſhews his Judgment concerning a 
Point which hath been lately diſputed. 
Antiquis Hebrzorum literis, (faith he in 
Exech. c. 11.) quibus uſquz hodie Sama- 
Titz utuntur, extrema Tay crucis habet 
ſimilitudinem. 

„Accounts of this Kind occur in 


Paulinus, and other ancient Writers, 
and by which we find that they did not 
conſine themſelves to Scripture Hiſtories, 


but intermixed with them thoſe of the 


L2 | 15 Martyrs, 


uſtom of inveſting our Chriftian Princes 
with a Crown, on which a Croſs is 
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ſubſiſted for ſo many Ages, 
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In this Manner, before the Concluſion of the fourth 
Century, the weighty -Fabric of Paganiſm, which had 
was in many different Coun- 
tries almoſt wholly ſubverted, and the Chriſtian Church 
with much Glory, erected on its Ruins. It appears in- 
deed, that its external Proſperity met with ſome Inter- 
ruptions, and that it was not untainted with ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious Tenets and Practices: However, with Abate- 


ments of this Kind, the Chriſtian Religion appears, during 


this Century, with a diſtinguiſhed — The Church 
and State, cloſely allied, commu nicated a DONS ou 
and Aſſiſtance to each o ter. 


The liberal Sciences and volite Arts which had eek 
proſtituted to the Advancement of Idolatry, were almoſt 


| wholly conſecrated to the Honour and Support of true 


Religion. Innumerable Churches were every where 
founded, and if we form a Judgment of them from 
thoſe which ſtill remain, there was in them, as one who 
accurately ſurveyed them, remarks, * Magnificence | 
£ without Gaudineſs, Splendor and Gravity mixed toge- 
© ther, Comlineſs and Beauty, with Order and Reve- 


© verence, and all far from Foppery and Su perſtition 


— — — 


Martyrs, whoſe Bodies were intered in 
their Churches. That an inordinate Re- 
gard to departed Saints began now 10 
prevail, is certain. The proper Mean 
which ought to have been obſerved, and 
which yet was tranſgreſſed, is judiciouſiy 
ſtated in the late excellent Remarks on 


Eccleſiaſt. Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 15. . 8 


ever, it doth not appear, that Im 

Worſhip was in theſe Times any Con <4 
quence of ſuch Practices. This was not 
eſtabliſhed till the Eighth Century. When 


the Height of Ignorance prevai iled ; and 


when, in the Words of a celebrated Wri- 


ter, the ſame Spirit of Superſtition as in 


the Pagans 3 and occaſioned the 
Papal Authority to introduce different 
Kinds of Idolatr 7. 

* Wheeler's Deſerip. of Ant. Churches, 
p. 101. There is indeed a Paſſage in St. 
Jerom, wherein he taxeth ſome Churches 


with having a Profuſion of the moſt 
expenſive Ornaments. However, this 


ſeems only to have been in a few par- 
ticular Places; ſince ſome other of the 


Fathers in this Age judged it neceſ- 
fary, by their Admonitions, to. excite 


Men to a Liberality in in them. 
Vide Ambreſ. L. Offic. c. 2. Cbryſ. 
Hoem. 8. in Acta Apoſt. 

The 
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The Doctrines of Chriſti 


diffuſed their genuine In- 


fluence on the Minds and Conduct of great Multitudes 
of its Votaries, and thoſe who preſided over the Churches 


were diſtinguiſhed b y fingular Abilities joined to a gene- 
ral Rectitude of Deportment* 5 


d This was 88 acknowled 
Julian, and Am. Marcellinus. The 
8 of the Fathers in the Fourth 
Century, and the general State of Chriſ- 


| tianity in the latter Part of it, are well 


| rep eſented by — b eu in the 


Dedication of the Defence of his Diſ- 


_ courſe of Idolatry; which Account the 
Reader may fin is extremely different 


from that given by ſome late learned 
Writers, 
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\H E Fifth cn; was as diftingrithed by the FED 
memorable Revolutions in the political State of 
the World. The Roman Empire, which had 
obtained a Dominion over ſo conſiderable a Part thereof, 
was itſelf ſubdued and diſſolved by ſavage Nations. Nor 
did theſe Barbarians only wage War againft the Inhabi- 


tants of the Countries into which they made an Irruption, 


but againſt their ineſtimable Productions of Wit and Ge- 


nius; and their other conſummate Maſter-pieces of 
Labour and Ingenuity. In conſequence of this, all thoſe 


Sciences which enoble and dignity the rational Soul, and 
all thoſe Arts which civilize and embelliſh human Lite, 
were in a Manner extinguiſhed and loſt. 

Hence particularly amongſt the I. talians, during this 
Age, inſtead of any Edifices being raiſed, the moſt beau- 
tiful Palaces and Temples were defaced, or levelled with 
the Ground. As to our own Countrymen we find it 
likewiſe related, that with Reſpect to Architecture, they 
relapſed into Geir primitive State of Barbariſm. Men- 
tion indeed is made, that an epiſcopal Church, of a par- 
ticular Structure, was erected on the Confines 5 Eigland, 


but this Edifice, which was probably the Work of Raman 


c Gildas, de Excidio Brit. ſ. 14. 
| Artificers, 
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Artificers, ſeems to be taken Notice of for the fingular 


Character by which it was diſtinguiſhed «  _ 

In the Sixth Century, however, the Weſtern World 
being reduced into a poſitive State of Subjection, the me- 
chanical and liberal Arts appear to be cultivated and 
exerciſed. Theodoric King of the Oſtrogoths, and ſome 
of his Succeſſors, with Symachus, Boetius, and other 
Perſons of high Rank, much encouraged thoſe Arts“: 


And by their Means many facred Edifices were raiſed. 


But from this Time we may with moſt Probability de- 
duce the true Era of the Commencement of Gothic 
Architecture. It appears indeed, that about the Middle 
of the third Century, a perfect Taſte among the Romans 


themſelves began to decline: After that Time moſt. of 


2 This was Candida Caſa, Whitern Wales, 

or Whitechurch in Galloway; fo called But the M. S. referred to by Mr. Selden, 
from the poliſhed Stone uſed on it. Mr. (Hiſt. of Tythes, c. g.) giving this Ac- 
Bingham, (b. viii, 10.) thinks, indeed, count ſeems to be of dubious Authority. 
that this Name was given for it's Plain- © The Country of the Goths compre- 
neſs and Simplicity. But the Word Ca- hending Tranſylvania, Moldavia, Wal- 
fa, in theſe Ages, as is fhewn in Spel- lachia, and Part of Hungary, was by 
man's Gloſſary, was no wile confined to Trajan reduced into a Province of the 
the denoting mean Habitations, This Roman Empire; and thereby the Pro- 
Church was built about the Year 448 by pagation of the Goſpel among them was 
| Ninian, Biſhop of Glaſcow, who after- much promoted, ſaith Sir 1/aas Newton, 


— 


wards reſided there, and converted the on the Proph. c. 5. However, Fornan- 


Picts in all the neighbouring Parts. In des relates, that two Centuries before 
France, about the Beginning of this Cen- this Time, (vid. de Rebus Gothicis, 
tury is ſaid to be built, at Lyons, the c. 11.) their Kings and Noblemen were 


Church of St. Stephen, now ſtanding. It inſtructed in the Liberal Sciences, and 


hath, faith a late learned Writer, all the particularly taught to ere&t Temples. 
Marks of / Antiquity which ſtrike Con- As to the Manner of Building in the 
noiſſeurs at the firſt Caſt of the Eye. 6th Century, ſome Account, is given 
It is built in the Form of a Croſs; the. by Caffiedorus, whoſe "Writings are 
 Veſftibule is for publick Penitents and -' cited or referred to by Mr. Maſcau, in 
Catechumens, with Fonts for Baptizing. his valuable Hiſtory of the antient Ger- 
The Nave is for the People, and the mans, vol. II. p. 52. The Stile of 
Chancel is bounded by the Reading-deſk. Building they introduced, is named by 
There are alſo the Remains of Mofaic the Na Architettura Tedeſea, or 
Work. Vid. Rech. ſur les Antiq. de the Celtic. And this ſeems to be in 
Lyons, vol. II. p. 476. About the | ſome Reſpects the ſame with that bar- 
End of this Century Churches are ſaid baric Form in Temples which Plato in 
to be founded and endowed in South his Critias, and Strabo, I. 17, ſpeak of. 


their 


by Polen Biſhop of Landaff. 
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their Buildings have been obſerved to be rather conſider- 


able for their Solidity and Bulk, than for the Goodneſs 


of their Materials, or Juſtneſs of their Ornaments 


But this Corruption of Taſte gradually increaſed; and 


the Gorhs, it may be preſumed, if willing to imitate any 
of the Roman Models, would be principally inclined to 


thoſe which were moſt correſpondent to their own uncul- 


tivated Judgments : Their Buildings at leaſt in this Age, 
are characterized by their Maſſineſs and Heavineſs. In 


their Churches the Form of a Croſs was pitched upon as 
moſt eligible; and in their Structures ſome Regard is 
judged to be paid to theſe ſubterraneous Places in which 
the firſt Chriſtians held their Aſſemblies. The fame 
Order and Regularity were aimed at in their Columns, 
Arches, &c. yet there was the greateſt Variation from 
thoſe Proportions and Ornaments which give the Roman 
and Greek Buildings ſuch permanent Strength, Beauty, 
and Majeſty. Defects of the fame Kind probably oc- 


curred in thoſe Churches which were built in England 


and Wales during this Century: For if the antient Chro- 


niclers may be credited, King Arthur particularly ſigna- ; 
1ized himſelf by the great Number of ſacred as well as 
Civil Edifices which he erected. About the ſame Time 


the Monks and other Eccleſiaſtics in France, are ſaid to 
have been much occupied in erecting parochial Churches 
and religious Houſes. But all which they regarded in 


their Buildings, as a learned French Writer informs us, 


was to give them all poſſible Solidity, without having 
any Idea of thoſe Proportions and Ornaments which con- 


|  Nitute the Goodneſs and Beauty of Architecture. Ho] 


— 


* Vid. Felibien Recucil, Hiſt, Kc. vol. 1, p. 97. 


ever 
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ever, ſome of the Cathedrals. which were then erected, 
he faith, are extremely magnificent, being adorned with 
Colne, enriched with Marble, My/aic Works, and 
Painting 
But with Regard to all Particulars of this Kind, the 
Church of Santa Sophia at Conſtantinople, rebuilt by 
Fuſrinian in this Century, muſt infinitely claim the Pre- 
eminence: This ftupendous Structure for its ſtately 
Porticos, Columns, and Cupola, and for the Variety and 
Greatneſs of its other Ornaments, excites the Admiration 
of the ableſt Judges who at preſent ſurvey it. In the 
Roof, Porticos, and Spaces between the Windows were 
the richeſt Maſaic Works, and particularly ſeveral Re- 
preſentations of ſacred Hiſtory, which Dr. Sanith obſerves, 
may be clearly enough diſcerned *: But the Turis have 
defaced many of them, as being avowed Enemies to 
| Imagery of every Kind. Nay, the marble Doors having, 
engraved on them, ſeveral flat Croſſes, they have taken 
away the tranfrerſe Pieces, not belieying that Chriſt 
whom they acknowledge to be a great Prophet, was 
ever crucified himſelf in Perſon, but only that ſome | 
Phantom or Apparition ſeemingly ſuffered in his Stead ; 
and therefore they cannot endure to behold, at the v 
Entrance into the Moſque, ſuch Marks. of Jewiſh | 
Cruelty and Chriſtian A in Reference to our 
Saviour's Paſſion. 
In the Annals of our own Country, before the e 
cluſion of this Century, ſome memorable Eccleſiaſtical 


1 Faibien Recueil Hiſt, &c. Vol. I. copiue, an intelligent Perſon, who lived 
in the Emperor's Houſhold. But the 


2. 
2 "Brief Deſcript. of Co p- 308. beſt Comment on it is this Account of 

i Grelot's Voyage to 1 p- 99. Monſ. Erelot, which is allowed to be 
There is extant a very minute and exact exact and faithful. | 
Deſcription of this Church given by Pro- 


"Beene 
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Events occurred: Thus in the Year 593, the Britons 
having retreated into Marth Wales, after their Defeat at 
Cheſter, engaged themſelves in building Churches, and 
in fixing Limits and Precincts to Pariſhes *. Chriſtianity 
indeed, as planted in the firſt Ages, had long flouriſhed 
in the different Parts of that Country ; and at this Time 


| ſeven Biſhops, under the Primate of Caerleom, prefided 
over their Churches: And theſe were the Prelates, who 
a few Vears after this, paid their Devoirs to the arrogant 


Miſſionary of Rome, who demanded of them that Sub- 
miſſion to the Papal See, which their Trobity and Sparc 
would not permit them to grant. 

The active Zeal however of Auguſtin, cannot but be 
an Object of the juſteſt Commendation, as it was fo 


. eminently inſtrumental in firſt converting one of our 


Saxon Monarchs to the Chriſtian Faith. And in Conſe- 
quence of this we find, that Briiiſb Churches which 


had been deſerted and profaned, were rebuilt; that ſuch | 
as had been damaged or decayed, were repaired ; and 


that ſeveral new Fabrics were erected. Temples likewiſe 
which had been dedicated to Pagan Deities, were cleared 
from their ſuperſtitious Ornaments, and conſecrated to 


the Service of the true God. To this it may be added, 


that in thoſe Parts of the Country where no ſacred Edifices 
of any Kind as yet occurred, the new Converts occa- 
fionally aſſembled for public Worſhip, i in any commodious 
Place; where ſome Memorial of our Saviour's Paſſion was 
exhibited ". And indeed as for many Years the Number 


* Vid. Carters Hiſt, 1, 210, 
See Bede, l. 2, c. 2. | 
=» Hic mos eſt Saxonicæ gentis, 


| quod i in nonnullis nobilium bonorumque 


hominum prædiis, ſanctæ crucis Signum, 


domino * in altum erectum, ad 


cominodami' diurnæ orationis 8 

ſolent habere. Peregrin. Milabilui Amlig. 

Lect. iv, pag. 286. 

Some Obeliſks, and Stone Croſſes, 

with Saxon Inſeriptions are ſtill ex- 

tant in different Parts of Britain. Mr. 
Gordon 
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of Rural Churches, no wiſe correſponded to the Occa- 
Hons which offered, it was neceſſary to ſupply this Defect 
by ſending itinerant Paſtors into different Parts of the 
Kingdom. The Cathedrals were endowed ; and it was 
the Office of thoſe who preſided over them, to diſpenſe 
the Revenues, Oblations, and other Emoluments belong- 
ing to them : And hence their Preſbyters were authorized 
and commanded to repair, at ſtated Times, to Villages, 
for ſolemnizing public Worſhip, for adminiſtring the Sa- 
craments, and for giving ſpiritual Inſtructions. 

It is obvious however, that the Want of determinate 
Places of Reſidence for Paſtors, and of particular paro- 
chial Churches in particular Diſtricts for the People, 
muſt be attended with numerous Inconveniences: And 
hence the redreſſing theſe Evils became an Object of 
public Concern . With this View the Gentry and No- 
bility within their capital Manors, and Princes within 
their Royal Demeſnes, erected and endowed Churches ·; 
to which Incumbents were fixed, for the ſpecial Uſe af 
their Servants and Tenants. The ſuperior Clergy 
greatly promoted by their Examples, and encouraged by 
their Exhortations, all VARIETIES of that Kind. In 


Gordon mentions a remarkable one, with cet and Ren Mr. e (lid. of 
our Saviour's Paſſion engraven on it, near e I, p. 242,) largely inſiſts on 


Annan, in Scotland. Iter. Sept. App. the 


160. And one of a ſimilar Kind was for- 


merly placed in the Church of Reculver. 


Vid. Harris's Hiſt. of Kent, p. 245. 

nun "The firſt Author of Note, who 
learnedly and judiciouſly conſidered the 

Origin and Diviſion of Pariſhes in the 


Anglo-Saxon Church, was Mr. Selden, 
in his Hiſt. of Tythes, c. ix. Improve- 


ments indeed have been made on this 
Acceunt, by the Labours of ſome emi- 
nent modern. Antiquaries ; particularly 


Mr, Wharton, and the Ty Stilling- 


erits of Archbiſhop Theodore in this 
reſpect, as if he was the ſole Inſtrument 
of this Inſtitution, or had in a high De- 
gree perfected it; which doth not admit 
of any juſt Proof, 

8 fn the Year 1399, a Letter written 
with a becoming Spirit, was addreſſed 
to the Pope, by the King and the two 
Houſes of Parliament, aſſerting their 


Right to the Patronage of Livings, in 
Virtue of their Anceſtors having founded 
and endowed their Churches. Vid. Ry- 
mer, Acta Pub. tom. vii. p. 672. 


M 2 
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this Manner Cæad Biſhop of London, Sexulphus Biſhop 
of the Merci, (the middle Angles), with the Prelates 
Felix and Bizinus, amongſt the Eaſt and Welt Saxons, 
particularly ſignalized their Zeal: But none was a 
greater Inſtrument of this than Theodore, a Perſon of 
great Accompliſhments and Merit, who filled the See of 
Canterbury. The encouraging Perſons of Fortune and 
Quality to found and endow parochial Churches, by the 
procuring Royal Licenſes, veſting in them their Patron- 
age, hath been more eſpecially attributed to him. And 
thus before the End of the Seventh Century, in every 
Kingdom of the Heptarchy, many rural Churches and 
parochial Divifions were added to thoſe Cathedral and 
Collegiate Foundations, which were firſt raiſed and 
endowed. 

As to the Architecture made Uſe of by the 8 it 
was doubtleſs in their native Gothic Stile : Many of their 
Churches were conſtructed folely with Wood, and where 

the Walls were built with other Materials, it doth not 
appear they knew the Art of raiſing Vaults and turning 
great Arches with Stone”; hence when particular Ele- 
gance and Magnificence were requiſite, they were neceſ- 
ſitated to have Recourſe to foreign Artificers: And it is 
recorded that by them many beautiful Structures of a re- 
 lgious Kind were in this Age erected. The Churches 
of Peterborough *, Hexham, Litchfield, and Nippon, are 


1 Vid. Somner's Antiq. of Canterbury, with thoſe which were then erected b 
p. 146. - King Wulfere. Morton's 3 8 
* About the Year 655, was founded p. 534. Hexham in Northumberland 
"the Cathedral of Peterborough, one of was an Epiſcopal See, afterwards re- 
the nobleſt Pieces of Gothic Architecture moved to Durham: The Weſt End of 
in the Kingdom. It is curiouſl adorned, the antient Church is ſaid to be entire, 
for the Age of it, with a _ Variety of and a very ſtately Structure, though much 

Imagery. The preſent Walls and a N in the civil Wars. 
of the Church are Judged to be the ſame 


particularly — 
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particularly taken Notice of for the Greatneſs of the Ex- 
pence and Exquiſiteneſs of Art beſtowed on them. In 
the ſame Age a Church and Monaſtery were erected after 


the Romam Manner at Girwy in the Biſhopric of Durbam; 
the Founder, Benedictus Biſcopius of a noble Family, ſent 


into Italy for Glaziers, who exerciſed their Art on the 


Windows, and who eſtabliſned the Uſe of their Manu- 
factures throughout the Kingdom. Tis related likewiſe 


of the ſame Perſon, that he introduced into his Church 


the Practice of adorning ſome Parts of it with evangelical 
Hiſtories, and with Repreſentations of Chriſt's coming to 


judge the World, delineated on the Walls. 

In the ſucceeding Centuries throughout 1zaly, Ger- 
many, Spain, and France, many eminent Churches 
were erected, ſumptuouſly adorned and magnificently 
endowed. The Arabs likewiſe diſtin guiſhed themſelves 
throughout their new Dominions by their Moſques. In 


England during the Eighth Century the Church and 


| Monaſtery of Glaſfonbury were rebuilt by Ina, with a 


Profuſion of the moſt coſtly Ornaments, and in the beſt 
Stile of Architecture which was then known. In all 
Parts of the Kingdom Churches were built, repawed, and 
adorned; Donations of Glebes and Manſes were made, 
and parochial Diviſions were fixed. Many Contributions 
of this Kind, enacted in the Vitenagemots, are ſtill ex- 
tant, though intermixed with Laws which are purely of 
a civil Nature. 


In the next Century a fatal Interruption happened to 


all Undertakings of this Kind, and the greateſt Devaſta- 


tion was every where made by the hoſtile Invaſions of 


the Danes: But theſe Barbarians being ſubdued, and a 


r Vid. Hiſt, Abb, Wiremuth, p. 2236. . 5 Ductor Hiſtoricus, 2, 313. 
| ED permanent 
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permanent Peace eſtabliſhed by the great Alfred, he ex- 
erciſed his unwearied Efforts in encouraging Commerce 
in promoting Arts, and in advancing Religion: And 
hence he applied his Solicitations to the bringing hither 
from all the neighbouring Nations the moſt knowing Per- 
ſons in different Profeſſions and Occupations . And by 
their Means particularly the Villages, Towns, and Cities 
of his Kingdom, were with all poſſible Expedition re- 
adorned with StruQures for ſacred and civil Uſes. 

In the Vear goo, a Period was put to this moſt illuſ- 
trious Monarch's Life and Reign : Nor were all his noble 
Deſigns compleated, or his great Example followed by 

His Lead to the Throne. The Inclinations of Men in 
thoſe Ages indeed, were almoſt wholly turned towards 
Abbeys, en Nhevics' and other ſuch ſuperſtitious Inſti- 
tutions. Of theſe and the Gothic Structures belonging 
to them (which are accurately deſcribed by our Country- 

man Gale, in his Monaſticon Anglicanum) the prin- 
| cipal Notice occurs in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
thoſe Times. 

About-the Beginning of the Eleventh Cites a Sect 

of excelkent Artificers (who may be judged to have re- 
fined their Taſte by the antient Models) flouriſhed in 
France. The Churches they. erected, it is ſaid by a 
good Judge, are very ſumptuous ; and. that ſcarce any 
other in Europe are more ſolid and grand. Edward 

the Confeſſor, (in whoſe Reign a ſervile Imitation of all 
F rench Cuſtoms 1 0 hence probably made Im- 


* Ad aulam ejus 2 omnium quos dum regia benignitste accepit, ei- 


ſtudiorum advenæ, Galli, Franci, Armo- vibus in omni artium eee patriam in- 
rici, Britanni, Germani, Friſones, Scoti, ſtruxit. Spelmani Vita Alfredi, p. 114. 


-Cambro-Britanni, aliique quamplurimi, ; Pelib, ec. Hiſt. p. p. 148. 


provements 
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provements on the Saxon Architecture. The Hiſtorian 
ſaith of Weſtminſter Abbey, that it was built according 
to a new Mode which was then introduced into the 
Kingdom, and which afterwards was followed at a great 
Expence. Sir Chri/topher Mren judgeth, that this 
Church, according to ſome Forms of the ſame Kind 
which now remain in the Nation, was a good ſtrong 
Building, not much altered from the Roman Way, 
with Piers, round Pillars, round headed Arches, and 
Windows, and with thick Walls « on the Outſide, with- 
out Buttreſſes. 

When the MVormans came 1 they doubtleſs 
brought with them their own Artificers, and their own 
general Plan of Architecture. The Quarries of Caen 
ſupplying them with Quantities of Stone, they imported 
it for their Uſe. Their Churches were plain though 
handſome, and well proportioned; they were built in the 
Form of a Croſs, with a Nave and two fide Iles; there 


» Mathew Pars, p. 226. 

See his Letter to Biſhop Sprat, in 
the Parentalia; or in J/hitmere's Hiſt. 
of Weſtminſter Abbey. The preſent 
Church was rebuilt by Henry III. 20001. 


per Ann. for eighteen Years, being exe 


pended on it. 

* See the late Tour through Nor- 
mandy, p. 32, 33, &c. The ingenious 
Author of it remarks, that round-arched 
Buildings, with a particular Form of 
Mouldings, and without Ornaments, 
was the Faſhion of the Conquerors Age, 


and the oldeſt Norman Architecture; 


and that the pointed Arch ſucceeded and 
brought with it the Ornaments added in 
after Times; which laſt may be called 
the New Norman Architecture. But 


this, it is apprehended is a miſtaken Ac- 


count, the round Arch was the Faſhion 
of the preceding Ages, being the Roman 
Style, though much corrupted, And 


this Manner of building prevailed both 


in England and Normandy, and indeed 
over all this Part of Europe, with ſome 
trifling Variation, till about the Reign 
of our King Stephen, and Henry II. when 
a new Style began to be introduced. 
At our St. Peter's in Oxford, at Iffley, 
Stukely, Southwell Minſter, and other 
Churches built by the Saxons, we find 
round Arches, &c. And in the Cathe- 
dral of Leige, built in the Eighth Cen- 
tury, is an old Door in the Bottom of 


the Nave, with a round Arch, and 


hatched Mouldings, like our Saxon, or 
early Norman ArchiteQure; but all the 
reſt of the preſent Fabric is Gothic, i. e. 
with pointed Arches, and a Variety of 
little Ornaments, - - - - - - For theſe Re- 
marks I am indebted to a worthy Perſon, 
whoſe learned Curioſity induced him for- 
merly to make a particular Enquiry of 
this Kind. 


Was 
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was added a Steeple in the Centre, with round Arches in 


the Windows and Doors; and the Entrance into them 


Was by a Deſcent of two or three Steps. 


Such ſeems to have been the general Model of the 


Anglo Norman Churches erected by the Conqueror and 


his immediate Succeſſors, or by their Spiritual and Tem- 
poral Barons. The Cathedral of Canterbury and Battle 
Abbey were two of the ſtatelieſt Structures in the Con- 
queror's Reign; and the former is taken Notice of for 
the fingular Decorations which ſoon after its being 


_ erected were conferred on it. In the two ſubſequent 


Centuries indeed, ſome few Alterations appear to be 
made in the Mode of erecting and adorning Churches. 
Whether this may' be attributed to the particular Taſte 
and Fancy of the principal Architects, or to the expedi- 
tions which were then made into the Eaſtern Parts of the 


* It is the Opinion of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, that the Saracen Way of Building 
was learnt during the Cruſades; and that 


being ſeen in the Eaſt, it ſoon ſpread 


over Europe ; and particularly in France, 
the Faſhion of which Nation we have 


imitatcd in all Ages. But for this Opi- 


nion, tho' followed by ſeveral eminent 
Writers, I have not ſeen any antient 
good Authority: Dr. Shaw obſerves, 
(Travels, p. 273,) that there is a 


near Relation betwixt the Architecture 


of the Moors, and that mentioned 


in Scripture; and that the Method 


of Building, both in Barbary and the 
Levant, ſeems to have continued the 


ſame, without the leaft Alteration or 
Improvement. One of the principal 


Moſques at Cordova in Spain, Mr. Wil. 


' boughby repreſents, as diſtinguiſhed on! 


by it's Capaciouſneſs, Lowneſs, and i 

great Number of Columns ; (vide Ray's 
ravels, p. 487,) the Pillars indeed, as 

well as all other Parts of the modern 


World, admits of a Diſpute”. | 


Gothic Buildings, are as much diſtin- 
guiſhed for their Exceſs of Delicacy, as 
the antient were for their immoderate 
Heavineſs. But that doth not appear to 
be the peculiar Taſte of the Arabs. It 
appears indeed, that both in France and 

ngland, after the Time of the Cruſades 
many beautiful - and well-proportioned 


Churches were built, and ſome by them 
who returned from them. (v. Felib, Rec. 


Hift. p. 165). However, from thence 
we can only infer, that thoſe Artiſts 
who attended the Expedition into the 
Eaft, and obſerved the Buildings there 


improved their Skill in Architecture. 


And as the Word Sarazzin, in the old 
French Language, denotes an Infidel 
or Pagan, (vid. Perroniana under that 


Word) I apprehend it is not impoſſible 


but this Name might originally, on 
that Account only, be applied to the 
new Style of Building, which then began 


to prevail. 
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But by what Means ſoever it may have happened, it 
hath been remarked and cenſured in the Churches of 
theſe Ages, that for Magnificence, they were raiſed to 
an inordinate Height, and that they were fraught with 
a Multiplicity of ſuperfluous Ornaments, either uncon- 
nected and detached, or unmeaning and fantaſtical. 
However, as a Balance to theſe Defects it may be affirmed 
that in the general Structure of theſe Churches a moſt 
extraordinary Elegance and uncommon Beauty were diſ- 
played. Signal Inſtances of this appear in the Cathedrals 
of Italy, France, and England: In our own Country 
the Church of Ve Sarum may be particularly men- 
tioned, which was built in the Thirteenth Century, and 
which hath been judged to be one of the beſt Patterns of 
Architecture in that Age. A late accurate Surveyor of 


it remarks, that when this Pile was firſt finiſhed, the 


2 The Methods uſed in raiſing Mo- 
ney for erecting this Cathedral, as re- 
preſented by Mr. Price, in his late Ob- 
ſervations on it, are not unworthy of 
Notice: | | > 

Firſt ; The Biſhop, Dean and Chap- 


ter, obliged themſelves to apply a fourth 
Part of their annual Revenue towards it 


for ſeven Years, h 
Secondly; Some Members of the 
Chapter were appointed to collect Con- 
tributions throughout the Kingdom. 
Thirdly ; Several of the Nobility bound 


- themſelves to ſome ſpecial Contributions 


for ſeven Years. | 
Fourthly ; Oblations were made by 
the King and others at firſt; and it was 
ordered that ſuch as ſhould be made on 
the new Altar and Chapel, if not given 
for the perpetual Ornament of the 
Church, ſhould be applied to the finiſh- 


_— 77 an 
r. Price remarks that the Stone of 
which the Walls and Buttreſſes are com- 


| Poſed, was brought from Chilmarke, a 


Village in that Neighbourhood ; but that 


the Pillars and Shells are of Purbeck 


Marble; a Stone, I am informed, which 
is a Congeries of Shells from a Quarry 


in the Iſle of Purbeck, now worked out; 
but of which we meet with vaſt Quan- 
tities in our antient Churches. With 
this Cathedral of Sarum, for Statelineſs 
and Magnificence, are joined thoſe of 


| York, Lincoln, Canterbury, and Win- 


cheſter. The Side Iſles of the latter 
were built in the Reign of Henry VI. 
when ſome additional Improvements are 


ſaid to be made in the Ornaments of 
Buildings. A late ingenious Author ob- 
ſerves, that the grand Weſt Window of 


this Cathedral ſeems to be made up of 
the diſperſed Fragments, which, imper- 
fect as it is, has both a fine Effect, and 
leaves the Penfive Imagination to ſupply 
that religious Light, which was diffuſed 
over all the Church, when the Win- 
dows retained their original Splendor. 
Vid. Acc. of Winch, Cathed. pag. 95. 
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delicate marble Pillars, the Ornaments of the Win- 
dows, and Choir, with the beautiful Arcade, Pave- 
ment, &c. muſt have had a moſt venerable Appearance, 


and could not fail of exciting the Admiration and 
charming the Eye of every Beholder. As to the Win- 


.dows he finds that they were glazed both with 88 
and ſtained Glaſs 


About this Time indeed, the general Uſe of this par- 
ticular Ornament ſeems to have been received in our 
Kingdom: That Edifices by Means thereof were rendered 
dark and gloomy, was ſo far from creating an Objection 
to it, that it rather occaſioned their uſing it; they judged 
them better calculated for recollecting the T 1 


and fixing pious Affections. In other Reſpects Dark- 


neſs, faith a late ingenious Author, who enquires 
philoſophically into the true Grounds of the Sublime, is 


1 known by Experience to have a greater Effect on the 
| Paſſions than Light. Beſides,” as he remarks, © to 


© make an Object very ſtriking, we ſhould make it as 


different as poſſible from the Object with which we 


© have been immediately converſant ; when therefore you 
enter a Building, you cannot paſs into a greater Light 
< than you had in the open Air: To go into ſome De- 
© prees leſs can make only a trifling Change; but to 


C make the Tranſition thoroughly ſtriking, you ought to 


0 al Piles Obſervations on the Ca- Elements of ArchiteQure, p. 


thedral of New Sarum, p. 65. faith he, can miſbecome no 1 ipht, 


= Sir 2 Moore, deſeribing the 
emples of Utopia, faith, that they 
were ſubobſcura, nec id ædificandi in- 


fcitia factum, ſed conſilio facerdotum, 


quod immodica lux cogitationes diſ- 
it. The Senſe of this Paſſage is 


pany given by Mr, H. Wotton, in his 


ſoever, Temples only excepted, which 
were antiently dark, as they are likewiſe 
at this Day in fome Proportion, Devo- 
tion more requiring collected than dif- 
fuſed Spirits. 


a Philoſophical Eſſay e the 


ſublime, P. 2. Sect. 15. 
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< pals from the greateſt Light to as much Darkneſs as is 
© conſiſtent with the Uſes of Architecture.“ 

However, theſe were not the ſole good Ends to the 
promoting which it was judged that this Ornament 
might be conducive: Thus by Means of it, they were 
deſirous of preſerving venerable Names from Oblivion, 
and of tranſmitting them to late Poſterity. The raiſing 
ſepulchral Monuments or honorary Cenotaphs to Perſons 
diſtinguiſhed by very ſuperior Merit, or by fignal Favours 
conferred, hath been an eſtabliſhed Practice of moſt Na- 
tions in the Univerſe. Nor leſs cuſtomary hath it been 
to make on them publick Inſcriptions, but theſe were 
generally expreſſed with the utmoſt Conciſeneſs and Sim- 
plicity. This is extremely obſervable in the Grezk and 
Roman Temples, and in whatever was. engraven on 
| Marbles for deceaſed Heroes and Patriots, or for private 


Friends and BenefaQtors*. And in thoſe Ages of the 


4 See Drake's Eboraceum, p. 488, whew 
he obſerves, that D. M. S. or Diis Ma- 


nibus, was all the Recommendation in 


the Pagan Funeral Monuments; and 
that cujus Animæ propitietur Deus, or 


Orate pro nobis, were the general Forms 


in thoſe Churches. The latter Form in- 


deed mr be only founded on the fuper- 


ſtitious Doctrine of Purgatory, though it 
would at leaſt bear an Application to 
the antient Practice of wifhing or praying 
for the deceafed a good Reſurrection. 
In our modern Churches the admitin 
Flatteries and Falſehoods to be inſcribet 
on their Walls hath been a juſt Subject 
of Satire. See Duncrad, B. I. v, 43. In 
a late periodical Paper likewife Com- 
laints are made that the Embelliſhments 
or Chriftian Monuments, even in Ve- 
min/ter Abbey, are 3 as de- 
rived from the Pagan Theology. 
If Socrates, or any other of the an- 
© cient Philofophers could revive again 


© and be admitted into ¶ minfler Hhbey, 


© Tails, 


© he would now be induced to fancy 
© himſelf in a Pantheen. The Modern 
© Taſte, not content with introducing 
© Roman Temples into our Churches, 
© and repreſenting the Virtues under al- 


_ © legorical Images, has ranſucked all the 


© fabulous Accounts of the Heathen The- 
© ology toftrike out new Embelliſhments 
c for our Chriſtian Monuments. We 

© are not in the leaft furprized to ſee 
< Mercury attending the Lomb of an 
© Orator, and s or Hercules ſup- 
© porting that of a Warrior. If there 
© 13 not a Stop put to this Taſte, we 
© may foon to ſee our Churches, 
© inftead of being dedieated to the Ser- 
© vice of Religion, ſet apart for the Re- 
© ception of the Heathen Gods. A de- 


| © ceaſed Admiral will be repreſented like 


Neptune, with a Trident in his Hand, 


drawn in a Shell by Dolphins, preceded 


< by Tritons, and followed by Nere:ds 
© laſhing the marble Waves with their 
A General will be habited like 


N 2 Mars, 


— 
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Church, however-culpable in other Inſtances, the ſame 


05 Mars, bearing an Helmet and Spear in 
© poliſhed Stone; and a celebrated Toaſt 
© will be ſtuck up naked, like the Venus 


* de Medicis, cut in Alabaſter. Our 


" pious Forefathers were contented with 


5. exhibiting to us the uſual Emblems of 


© Death, the Hour-Glaſs, the Skull, and 


© the Croſs-marrow-bones. Theſe Em- 


* blems, if not very elegant, were at 


leaſt not indecent: but now the Three 
Fatal Siſters, mentioned in the Heathen 


Mythology, muſt be introduced ſpin- 
ning, drawing, and cutting, the Thread 


tury ſee a winged Figure blowing a 


* put in Mind of that aweful Time, 


“ when the Trumpet ſhall ſound, and 


* the Dead ſhall riſe.” But the Deſign, 
© weare told, is very different; and this 
* winged Meſſenger is no other than the 
© ancient 8 of Fame, who is 


© round the World. 
© Tt has been recommended, on a dif- 


'© ferent Account, to have a ſeparate 


© Place, diſtin& from our Churches, for 
© the Reception of our Monuments, 


I could wiſh to ſee ſuch a Scheme put 


< in Execution: For the preſent abſurd 


Mixture of the ſeveral Objects of Pa- 
gan and Cbriſtian Belief, as repreſented 


on the Tombs lately ſet up in Com- 
©*pliance with the Modern Taſte, muſt 


be ſhocking to every ſerious Beholder. 
Should any one propoſe to take down 
4 from St. Paul's Cathedral thoſe Pain- 


6. tings of Sir James Thornhill repreſenting 


4 the Tranſactions of St. Paul, and in 


© their Place to ſet up Titian's Pictures 


of the Amours of the Heathen Gods 
and Goddeſſes, every one would be 
© ſhocked. at the Impiety of the Propoſal. 


Fut the Faſhion of introducing Heathen 


- = Deities into our Monuments is not 


much leſs abſurd :. And. as Milton has 


«© of their fictitious 


of Life. Could one of the laſt Cen- 


Trumpet on the Top of a modern Mo- 
nument, he would be apt to miſtake 
it for an Arch- angel, and be naturally 


irtues of the Defun&t 


laudable Spirit of Modeſty and of Gratitude prevailed. 


© been blamed for his frequent Alluſions 
to the Heathen Mythology in his ſacred 


Poem, ſurely we are more to be con- 
© demned, for admitting the whole Claſs 

Deities into the 
© Houſe of God itſelf. A Reformation 


in this Point is no leſs neceſſary, than 


© from the Popiſh Superſtitions ; aiſd 
© theſe-profane Images, though not the 
Objects of cur Idolatry, have no more 
c pretence to be ſet up in the Temple of 
the Living Lord, than thoſe of the ca- 
c nonized Saints of the Roman Catho- 
4 licks.” Connoiſſeur, No. 73. 


If this Charge be juſtly founded, it 
cannot be doubted but that the eminently 


learned Prelate, who at preſent preſides 


over that Church, will interpoſe his Au- 
thority to prevent all ſuch Complaints for 
the future. | 5 = "= 


The Queen's Warrant for the MARBLE 
ALTAR PIECE now ſtanding in Weſt- + 
minſter Abbey. 8 ih 
Ama R. 


© Whereas the Dean and Chapter of 
© the Collegiate Church of St. Peter 


_ * Weſtminſter, having by their Petition 


„ ſet forth, that there was formerly 


_© ſtanding in the Chapel at Vpiteball, a 


< MARBLE ALTAR PIECE, which was 
< afterwards removed to our Palace at 
« Hamfpton-Court, and has remained in 


our Stores there unuſed for many Years, 


© which might be very ornamental to our 
« faid Collegiate Church, and have hum- 
6 bly prayed us to grant the ſame to our 
© ſaid Collegiate Church, as a laſting 
Monument of our Royal Muniſicence 
© to that Place, founded and endowed © 
© by. our noble Predeceſſors. 

Which Petition we having taken. 
© into our Royal Conſideration, and 
© being graciouſly pleaſed to grant their 
© Requeſt, our Will and Pleaſure is, 


© that you cauſe the ſaid MarBLE Al- 


» TAR PIECE to be taken out of our 
: Stores. 
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With ſome Portraits of Perſons, of really eminent Piety, 
they joined Repreſentations of thoſe from whom their 
Church derived its Exiſtence or principal Support: And 
as many of the Nobility and Gentry had been eſpecial 


Benefactors, their Arms were alſo depicted ; Inſcriptions 
were frequently added, but expreſſed with the utmoſt 
Beauty and Brevity, __ without the leaſt Adulation 
or Panegyric, 

To this may be added, thoſe much more beneficial 
Uſes to which this Ornament, (when the original making 
it, was under the Direction of Perſons of Judgment and 
Piety) was applied: And theſe were, to awaken reli- 
gious Impreſſions, to communicate ſolid Inſtructions and 
to excite devout Meditations. Sacred Hiſtories of the 
moſt intereſting Nature, and aweful Repreſentations of 
the fundamental Articles of our Creed have a manifeſt 
Tendency of this Kind; and certain it is, that the Pain- 
ting of Windows in Churches was rendered ſubſervient to 
ee 
lt would have been extremely BRIE indeed, if good 
Inſtructions had thus always been conveyed by it; but 


0 889 at Hampton Court, and K 8d 


N. B. This ALTAR PIECE is thought 
£ to ſuch Perſon or Perſons as ſhall be 


to have ſtood in a Chapel uſed by James 


appointed by the ſaid Dean and Chap- 


| © ter of the ſaid Collegiate Church, io 
© receive the ſame, in order to the put- 


„ting up the ſaid ALTAR PrRCE within 


c the ſaid Church, in ſuch Manner as 


© the ſaid Dean and Chapter ſhall think 


© fit : And for ſo doing this ſhall be your 


Warrant. Given at our Court, at St. 


© Tames's, the 21ft Day of Feb. 1705-6, 


the fourth Year of our Reign. 


© To our Trufly and Il - beloved 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
© Surveyor General, and the Reſt 
c © our Principal Officers of 


orks.” 


the Second, in the Palace of ¶bitehall, 
and ſaopoſed to have been made in bis 
Reign, by the Figures of Angels in Mar- 
ble,- with Inceals Pots in Baſſo Relievo, 
and Statues of Angels, &c. on the Top. 


No Perſon has taken the leaſt Offence at 
this, or the fine painted Windows, in 


the North and Weſt Windows, prone 
and put up in the Years 1722 and 1735, 
(See No. X. in the Appendix). The only 
Reaſon for mentioning them on this Oc- 
caſion is to ſhew, that the Windows at 


St. Margaret's ſhould never be called Su- _ 


PERSTITIOUs by any of the Members 
of the Collegiate Church of St. PETER 


WESTMINSTER, | 


amidſt 


— - 


. 
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truptions of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion had been long introduced, and abſurd 


Doctrines with puerile Legends, had long received the 


Sanction of publie Authority; and hence not only on the 
Windows, but on Tablets and on the Walls, impious 
and debaſing Forms of the Deity, were ſometimes exhi- 
bited: Glaring Impoſtures and lying Legends, giving a 


Sanction to fabulous Doctrines, were more frequently 


nted . 
But of a fill more criminal Nature were thoſe Images 


—— — ſet ap in con- 
ſpicuous Places of Churches, and conſecrated by folemn 


Rites: For hence, ſupernatural Virtues were attributed 
to them, and were prefamed to be inherent in 'them. 
On ſome indeed of theſe Images the moſt ſumptuous 
Ornaments were conferred : Their Heads -were crowned 


with Garlands and Diadems ; coſtly Jewels hung round 
their Necks; Rings ſet with precious Stones, adorned 
their Fingers; and their Bodies were cloathed with flow- 


ing, gorgeous Veſtments, compoſed of the richeft Ma- 


terials. And whilſt to theſe Images all Kinds of religious 


Addreſſes were offered, the ſame were alſo paid to thoſe 
magnificent 'Shrines in which fictitious Reliques were de- 


poſited. To them, * from the moſt deat 


Calvin affirms, that amongt the Pic- 


tures hung up in the Popiſh Churches, 


very few were of the inſtructive Kind, 


or contained Scripture Hiſtories, and 
chat the Subjects of moſt of them were 
either injudiciouſly choſen, or repreſented. 


in an unbecoming Manner. vid. Inſt. 112. 


—— who expreſſeth his entire Ap- 
on 


of ſuch as were adapted to 
_ Ufes, 9 that 


Pictures i in their cube were of a fan- 
taſtical fabulous Nature. Nay, he adds, 
that « -PiRor expreffurus Virginem aut 

* Agatham, nonnunquam exemplum ſu- 
© mit, a laſcivà meretricula, et expreſ- 


ſurus Chriſtum aut Paulum proponit 


fibi bony mores 88 In mo- 
o orandi Deum tom. v. pag. 934, 
. 


Countries 
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Countries were undertaken, and Oblations of the moſt 
valuable and reſplendent Treaſures of the Earth were 
preſented. A TS wes 
Such idolatrous and Pagan Ornaments of Churches, 
dazzling the Eyes, captivating the Senſes and ſeducing 
the Judgments of Mankind, were characteriſtical Marks 
of that apoſtate Church, which as was predicted, amidſt 
the 
and decked with Gold, precious Stones, and Pearls, under 
that Man of Sin who was to fat in the Temple of God", In 
different Ages indeed, Witneſſes, cloathed in Sackeloth 
proteſted againſt thoſe and other Corruptions of this 
Church: But all Efforts were unſucceſsful till by a 
public national Authority, its authorized Superſtitions 
and Tenets were extirpated, and the pure Evangelic 


eateſt Deformities, would be magnificently arrayed 


That the fame Corruptians ſtill pre- 
vail in various Popiſh Churches abraad, 


is ſhewn in many of our Baaks of Tra» 


vels, By them we find, that the Ten- 
dency of ſome of their Pictures is to kin- 
dle impure Ideas; and of many to foſter 
a Belief of Purgatory, Invocations of 
Saints,.and of the 
and that others are rich Pieces of Paint- 
ing no wiſe fitted for Churches. In Italy 


one of our "Travellers abſerves, that 
whereas the Rule of the antient Archi- 


fabulaus Dactrines; 


thought propereſt for a Recollection of 
the Faculties, and by Conſequence for 
Devotion; it is now quite altered, and 
great Cupolas, with a vaſt Illumination, 
are neceſſary to ſhew the Beauty of their 
rich Pieces. See Supplement to Biſhop 
Burnet's Letters, p. 108. As to the 
State of the Pictures, as well as of the 
Images, in the Churches of Flanders and 


Germany, a good Account is given by 


Mr. Darrington, in different Parts of his 
Obſervations made in a Journey through 


| thoſe Ceuntries,. Ann. 3698. 
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| H E Period of Time i in which the —. —. 4 
40 of our National Church began to take Place, 
wu forms a moſt memorable Era in our Annals. 
The Genius of Henry the VIIIth, fitted him for laying 
the Foundation of this great and e Work, and for 
ſurmounting all Obſtacles to the making ſome oonſider- 
able Progreſs in it. With the Concurrence of the Parlia- 
ment he abrogated the long- uſurped Papal Power, and 
ſuppreſſed thoſe Houſes of Superſtition which were its 
greatProps, and had a conſtant and invariable Attachment 
to it. The ſupreme infallible Authority of the Scriptures 
was recognized; a Verſion of them into the Eugliſo 
Language was provided for all Pariſhes, and 1 njunctions 
given for the reading and expounding them in all 
Churches. The Invocation of Saints was condemned, | 
and the Abſurdities of Purgatory exploded : Other doc- 
trinal, no leſs than ſome ritual Parts of Religion, were 
reſcued from Corruptions ; and as the groſſeſt Frauds and 
Impoſtures for deluding the Populace had been com- 
mitted in many Churches; theſe were detected and 
_ expoſed to public View: Hence alſo- Commiſſioners 
were rind to take down all Shrines and feigned 
1 IE as well as to ſeize all 2 Jewels, 


Plate, 
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Plate, Copen, &c. In a Word, full Authority was 
given for the deſtroying 
ments of Superſtiti 
Images to which Oblations were made, and to which any 
miraculous or tar Virtue was attributed. 

The 
formation in theſe and aha Inſtances: However, on 


his Son's Acceflion to the Throne, the Protector and bis 


Council were zealouſly intent on proſecuting the ſame 
Plan. And, to this End, it was agreed to make, pre- 
viouſly to a 
of all Churches in England and Wales: Hence — | 
cular Number of Commiſſioners was ſent into 

Dioceſe, and :hirty-fix Injunttions were dived o 
them. veeſeribing ſas Ecclefiaſtical R ions as were 


to be obſerved for extirpating the Papal Power and Re- 


ligion. Conſeerated Images having particularly been 
abuſed with Pilgrimages and Offerings, they were either 
perſonally to ſee them taken down, and deſtroyed; 

or rather to leave Directions for it with the Ordinaries 
and Curates. | 


Another tnfirudion « Ae at - the Sue Time, Was: . | 


chat. they take away and deſtroy all Shrines, Coverings: 
of Shrines, Tables, Candleflicks, Rolls of Mar, Pictures, 


Paintings, and N Mamma of JON Miracles, 


the more conſpicuous Monu- 
on and Idolatry, and particularly thoſe 


King's Death, indeed, prevented e 


of the Parliament, @- Royal Hiſtatiun 


In the third Velen of 8 


P» 286, is a Copy of the- King's Letters,. 
by Views. whereof the-Shrines, &c. were- 
taken away from the Church of Lincoln; 
and in St 33 Continuation of Dug- 
p. 83, is an Iaventory of the 
inward Furniture of York Cathedral. In 
both we ſee a large wry rich Jew=- 
rines, mag- 


dale, v. 1 


els, maſſj Plate, ſumptuous 
nifcent uits of — &c. 


: And 8 a may 
ment of the State of other Churches 


ho; a Jul 
throughout the Kingdom, and of the 


immenſe Number and Value of their 


Ornaments. 


. » See Mr. e Reue in the 
Hiſtory of England, vol 2. p. 290. 
and Biſhop Burnei s * of the 
Ref. 2, 50. . 5 
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102 THE ORNAMENTS OF 
- that no Memory of them remain on Walls or W "FR 
| exborting their Pariſhioners 10 do the. like in their ſeveral 
Houſes. Iny. 28. That indeed Men ſhould dæpart from 
the Faith, giving Heed to ſeducing Spirits, and Docirines 
of Demons, and ſhould ſpeak Lies in Hypocriſy, are ſome. 
of the diſtinguiſhing predicted Marks of the grand Apoſ- 

tacy in the Chriſtian Church. And hence — a Re- 
formation of this Church was effected, it could not but 
be neceſſary to ſtigmatize with infamy, and to ſuppreſs 
all thoſe legendary Tales, and all thoſe forged Accounts 
of Apparitions and Interpoſitions of Saints and Angels, 
which had ſeduced and perverted Men's Minds : But 
though, with this 2 ag it was wiſely ordered that. 
all fuch Kinds of Delineations ſhould be obliterated; 
and that all Images, ſolely miniſterial to Superſtition or 
Lucre, ſhould be deſtroyed; yet it is obvious that certain 
Reſtrictions and Limitations were always underſtood 
when the Royal Injunctions relating to them were given. 
The general good Ends to which Images may be ſubſer- 
vient in admoniſhing Men of the holy Lives and Conver- 
fation of thoſe whom they repreſent, are declared in 
ſome of theſe Injunctions. And with Regard to the par- 
_ ticular Repreſentation of our. Saviour on the Croſs, as 
painted. on Cloth, on the Walls, or on Windows, that 
it ought to be reverently uſed, and may be an Inſtrument 
of Spiritual Edification, was expreſsly acknowledged at 
the Time of our Reformation by the ſupreme national 


5 Authority. The neceſſary Doctrine and Erudition for any 


Chriſtian Man, was, about three Years before the Deceaſe 
of Henry VIII. publiſhed by his Authority after its 
having previouſly received the Approbation of the two 
Houſes of Parliament. This * begins with ex- 
5 — 


CHURCHES CONSIDERED. 10; 
plaining the Second Commandment, as ſignifying that we 


$- 


were forbidden to have Images to the Intent of doing 
Godly Honour unto them; and from thence it proceeds 
to ſhew the good Uſes to which, under other Circum- 
ſtances, and as repreſented on the Windows, &c. they 


may be applied * Thoſe who compoſed Eaward the 


VlIth's Council, were M. embers of his Father's Parliament 
and Council when this Book was thus authorized ; and 
otherwiſe, it is preſumed, they had in themſelves. no 


e © And therefore although Images 
of Chriſt and his Saints, be the Works 
of Mens Hands only; yet they be not 
ſo prohibited, but that they may be 


had and ſet up, both in Churches and 
other Places, to the Intent that we 
(in beholding and looking upon them, 
as in certain Books and Signs) may 
call to Remembrance the manifold Ex- 


amples of Virtues which were in the 


Saints, whom they do repreſent: And 
fo may rather be provoked, kindled and 
ſtirred to yield Thanks to our Lord, and 


to praiſe him, and his faid Saints, and 
to remember and lament our Sins, and 
| Offences, and to pray to God, that we 


may have Grace to follow their Good- 
neſs and holy Living. As for an Example, 
the Image of our Saviour hangeth on the 
Croſs, and is painted on Walls and Win- 
dows, as an open Book, to the Intent 


that, beſides the Examples of Virtue, 
which may learn at Chriſt, we may be 


alſo many ways provoked. to remember 
his painful and cruel Paſſion, and alſo 


conſider ourſelves, when we behold the 


ſame Image, and to condemn and abhor 
our Sins, which were the Cauſe of his 


{ſo cruel Death. And furthermore, conſi- 


dering what high Charity was in him, 
that would die for us his Enemies, and 


what great Dangers we have eſcaped, 
and what high Benefits we receive by his 


Redemption, we may be provoked in all 


our Diſtreſſes and I roubles to run for 


Comfort unto him. All theſe Leſſons, 
with many more, be brought to our Re- 


membrance by this Bock, if we being firſt 
well inſtructed and taught, what is repre- 
ſented and meant thereby, do diligently 
behold and look upon it. Pictures and 
Images may be ſet in the Church, and 
might not be deſpiſed, but to be uſed 
reverently, though we be forbidden to 


do any godly Honour unto them. Theſe 


Leſſons ſhould be taught by every Cu- 


rate to their Pariſh.” EO 


A Neceſſary Doctrine and Erudition 
any Chriftian Man, was publiſhed 's 


the King's Command, 34 H. VIII. 
was compoſed by the Direction of Cran- 


mer, by Rydley, a Martyr for the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, Redman, and other very 


good and learned Men. It is highly 
. commended in the Hiſtory of the Reifor. 
mation, (part 1, book 3, pag. 286. The 


Reverend Author of that Hiſtory, Biſhop 
Burnet, gives an Aecount how well the 


REFORMERS were 1 (Anno 
1540) though not in the 
vocation; That a ſelect Number of them 


ay of Con- 


ſat, by Virtue of a Commiſſion from 
the King, confirmed in Parliament ;— 
And that their Firf! Wort was to draw 
up a Declaration of the Chriſtian Doc- 


trine for the neceſſary Erudition of a Chriſ- 


tian Man; which he tells us, p. 293, that.it 


was finiſhed and ſet forth, with a Preface 


written by thoſe of the Clergy, who had 


been employed in it, declaring with what 


Care they had examined hy Scriptures, 
and the antient Doctors, out of whom 
they had faithfully gathered the Expo- 
ſition of the Chriſtian Faith. 
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104 THE ORNAMENTS OF 
Power of reverſing and altering the Determinations made 
in it, had they entertained, which doth not appear, any 
Inclinations of that Kind. It is related indeed, that 
Gardiner, Biſhop'of M inclaſter, refuſed Obedience to all 
the Injunctions of the Council, as not grounded on a 
valid — But there were two Acts — Parliament 
(3x and 35 of Hen. VIII.) which granted in Eccleſiaſtical 
Matters a Power of this Kind; though it is apprehended, 
not ſuch as was, any-wiſe, en with the Laws al- 


ready enacted, or which was of any longer Continuance „ 


than during the King's Minority. 

— ia dine, L's 
Churches fell particularly under a Parliamentary Conſi- 
deration. In 1 549, an Act was paſſed, enjoining that 
any Images of Stone, Timber, Alabaſter, or Earth, 
graven, carved, or painted, which heretofore have ſtood 


in Churches, be removed. However, as in this Act not 


the leaſt Mention occurs of any Delineation on I indous 
or Falls, fo a Proviſo is added, that it did not extend 
to ſuch Images and Pictures as were of a civil Uſe, or of 

a monumental Kind (v. Stat. Ed. VI. A. 3. and 4.) 
During this Year, a Set of Commiſſioners was ap- 
pointed a- new, to make Viſitation of all Churches; but 
no Articles of Complaint were returned by them. The 
| 1 f likewiſe, carrying with him the Royal Injunc- 
tions, made an archiepiſcopal Viſitation; but-it doth not 
rms Þ that the Pictures of Saints, or i our Saviour s 
| Srfferings 1 in Windows, fell under his leaſt Animadver- 
| Hon, or. of any of his Suffragans, however greatly 


diſtinguiſhed Ai: er ** t erp ar 5 
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| By this Time indeed, as Biſhop Burnet remarks, the 
Churches were emptied of all thoſe Pictures and Statues 

which had been for divers Ages the chief Object of the 
People's Worſhip *. However, after this Time, Royal 

Injunctious were iſſued for ſeizing all fuch valuable Orna- 
ments and Furniture of Cathedrals and Parochial Churches 
as were not indiſpenſably neceſſary. Had public Exi- 
gencies apparently dictated theſe Orders; or had the 
Sums of Money raifed from the Diſpoſal of what was 
really ſuperfluous, been appropriated to religious Uſes ; 
little Apology would then have been needed; but other- 
wiſe ſuch Proceedings, eſpecially when attended with 


ominious Circumſtances, could not fail of exciting a 


popular Odium. It hath been remarked indeed, that 
rapacious Courtiers, taking Advantage ' of the excellent 
young King's laſt Stage of Illneſs, procured thefe Orders. 
However this might be, the Romaniſts availed themſelves 
of theſe and ſome other utthappy Meaſures, which were 
ged to be the Effects of ſacrilegious Avarice, for more 
eafily effecting their Deſigns in the ſucceeding Reign. 
At that Time, indeed, there: was diſplayed a genuine 
and lively Portraiture of Popery, when reſettled on the 
Throne. Queen Mary's Reign began with the Exer- 
ciſe of an illegal and arbitrary Authority, in Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, of the utmoſt Importance. And 
this Foundation laid, the Proteſtant Religion was pro- 
ſcribed, and the moſt cruel and ſanguinary Meaſures | 
were Purſued againſt its venerable living Ornaments and 
Supports. Hence likewiſe, in our Churches moſt of 
che former vain Trinkets; as well as antichriſtian-Abo- 


minations were e For though it ould. not. 


« Hiſtory of the Reform, 2, 66. | 


be 


— 
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be practicable to procure ſor them 5 all the 
late Exuberance of Splendor and Riches, yet the like 
Forms of ſuperſtitious Pageantry, and the ſame Modes 
of idolatrous Worſhip were introduced. Whilſt our 
Bible and Liturgy were baniſhed from them, and even 
the Texts of Scripture on their Walls erazed, as opening 
a Windew. to all Vices, and cloſing tp the Way unto 
Virtue ; 
gends 1 Miſſals, with fabulous Pictures, —.— — 
Images, &c. 

But in no long 1 it pleaſed the Almighty to put 
a Period to theſe Evils, and to ſeat on our Throne ano- 
ther Queen bleſſed with the greateſt Accompliſhments, 
and particularly with an = Zeal for ſhaking off the 
| Babyloniſh Yoke, and for reſtoring and compleating 
the Eſtabliſhment of the true Reformed Religion: Many 
Inſtances: of it were ſeen in the Beginning of her illuſ- 
trious Reign. As to Churches, whatever was placed 
in them, which in it's Nature muſt be offenſive to God, 
or might be a real C uſe of ſeducing the Minds of his 
true Votaries, was a juſt Object of her Averſion. But 
"whatever rnaments or. exterior Obſervances, inſtead of 
ſcandalizing or perverting, would probably be conducive 
do a ſpiritual Edification, ſhe was very deſirous of retain- 


there were ſubſtituted in their Stead, Popiſh Le- 


In Fuller's Hiſt, of Waltham Abby, 


p. 17, is an Account of the Alterations _ 


made in it's Church; and of the New 
Furniture and Ornaments purchaſed for 
it, at the Charge of the Pariſhioners, in 

the Reign of Queen Mary. We do not 


however find there, all the Particulars 


which the Provincial Conſtitutiuns re- 
quired, as ſpecified in Lindwood,: p. 159, 


and from thence in Stavely's Hiſtory of. 
Churches, ch. 12, and in Xennet's Paro- 


chial Antiquities, p. 598, where 'tis ob- 


8 ſetved, © that theſe were the Ornaments 

or Implements of Churches, in thoſe 
Days of Ignorance, when Toys and 
Baubles were a great Part of Religion.“ 


The general Value of them may be in- 


l fereck from Dean Pridiaux s Account of 


the Church of Yarmouth, the Furniture 


and Utenſils of which, he ſaith, were ſold, 
- in the Bepinning of the Reformation, 


for above 970 1. 
V. — vol. 3, 87. 


"_ 
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ing. Both in foreign Countries, and in her o. King- 
dom, ſhe found many Proteſtants warm Advocates' for 
ſuch a naked and unadorned State of Religion, as almoſt 


Thing which affected the I 


Imagination and 


Senſes. But ſhe apprehended that Popery, «Enthuſiaſm, : 
or Irreligion would reap Advantages from ſuch an 


s Amongſt thoſe who embraced the 


Reformed Religion, the Lutherans ma- 


nifeſted the greateſt Inclinations for pre- 


rity of the Magiſtrate. 


ſerving in their Churches ſome of thoſe 


exterior Forms and Ornaments, which 


make an Impreſſion on the Senſes. It 
hath been remarked, that all their 


Churches, and eſpecially their Cathe-. 
drals, are not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
many in the midſt of Rome, on account 


of their various Paintings, exalted Cru- 
_ cifixes, and frequent Images. All Ve- 


neration, however, is abſolutely forbidden 


to be paid them, which they ſtrictly 


obſerve, though they own, that they 


look upon them as convenient for No- 


HS 


tices and Remembrances of our Saviour's 


the Religion was reformed. by Autho- | 


And hence it 
hath been remarked © that in many Parts 
of Germany, in Switzerland, Geneva, 
and other Cities, they kept their old 

Churches in the ſame Manner as in the 
Time of Popery, except only the Images 
of carved Work, of Gold, Silver, 
Braſs, Stone and Wood, or flat Pic- 
tures againſt the Walls, which they have 
taken down and defaced. And as for 


Hiſtorical Pictures in Glaſs Windows, 


Geneva hath preſerved hitherto the very 


ſame that it had of old.“ This is the 


Paſſion, and of the Devotions of his 


Saints; and, in ſhort, uſe them no other- 
wiſe, than we do our Prints and Pictures 
in our Bibles and Common-Prayer- 
Books.“ Northleigh's Topogr. Deſcript. 
p. 128. And near the fame Account is 


Account given by Mr. Durell, in his 


View of the Government and Worſhip 


of God in the Reformed Churches, pag. 
28. Mr, Laſſels likewiſe, in his Voyage 
to Italy, publiſhed in 1676, relates his 
ſeeing © engraven in Wood, in the Choir 


of the great Church at Geneva, the Pic- 


given by Chiſbul, Whitlcke, Dorrington, 


and others who have travelled into thoſe 


Countries in Chriſtendom, where the 


Lutheran Religion is profeſſed. But 
the Sentiments and Conduct of the Cal- 


viniſts, Anabaptiſts, and ſome other 


Sectaries, were very different. And 
hence, in Germany, great Spoils and 


Devaſtations were made by them, on 


ſeveral Churches. In Scotland likewiſe, 


as an ingenious Writer of that Country 
obſerves, it's firſt Reformers were ac- 
tuated by a gothic Spirit of ignorant Fa- 
naticiſm, which they had imbibed from 
Caluin, and the Apoſtles of Geneva.” 
However, this Spirit was not ſuffered 
to exert itſelf in thoſe Countries where 


| tures of the Twelve Apoſtles and Pro- 


phets, and in the Windows the Pictures 
of St. Peter, and the Virgin Mary.“ As 
it is known, that in Popiſh Countries, 
ten Ave Marias were recited for one 
Pater-nofter, could there have been any 
Foundation for Apprehenſions of idola- 
trous Worſhip from Delineacions in 
Glaſs, it ws have ariſen from that of 
the Virgin Mary. I ſhall only add, that 
in Holland, where Calviniſm is the eſta- 
bliſhed Religion, the Churches ſtill re- 
main decorated with all kinds of painted 
Glaſs; and an eminent Phyſician, who 
hath lived there, informs me, that in 
one of the Churches, the Repreſenta- 
tions are ſo exquiſitely fine, that they 
drew Strangers from diſtant Parts to 


view them. | 
| Eftabliſhment. 
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Eftabliſhment. She was intent therefore on gn b 
middle Courſe between all Extremes; this ſhe at farſt 


nen and made the conſtant Rule 


ment. As to the Papal Authority and Syſ- | 
tem of Religion eſtabliſbed by it, for the better 


an Extirpation of both, ſhe ordered a new Royal Viſita- 


tion of her Kingdom to be made. To this End divers 


2 were given, e Injunctions not much 


from thoſe given by K. Edward, were drawn 
with Books of Articles, on hich Ie wa to 


—_— And in Virtue of this Viſitation the new 


Paintings of feigned Miracles were defaced, the ſuperſti- 
tious Veſtments and Utenſils were fold, and the idola- 
trous Images were committed to the Flames. 

However the Queen found it neceſſary to temper this 


juſt Zeal againſt Popery, with ſome Proviſions againſt 


— violent Exceſſes of a reforming Spirit. When indeed 
the Act of Uniformity was paſſed, it was enacted, that 
ſuch Ornaments of e ſhould be retained as were 
ſettled in the ſecond and third Year of the Reign of K. Ed- 
ward: Nor did ſhe ever judge it expedient to repeal that 
Part of Q. Mary's Statute which. authorized the Magiſ- 


trate to Proceed againſt Delinquents who broke or defaced : 


n Tt hath been obſerved, that the 2d 


and 23d Articles did not impower the 
Commiffioners abſolutely to remove all 
Images out of Churches. The 85 

ears 
after, had a maſſy Silver Crucifs on the 
Communion. Table in her Chapel. 178 


indeed, at this Time and for many 


continued there, ſays Heylin, in the In- 
troduction to his Hiſtory of Archbiſhop 


Laud, till it was broke in Pieces by 
Pacn, the _—_ Fool, (when no 
ul 


be got to do it) at the 
Inſtigation of Sir Francis Knollis, Some 


wiſer Man co 


of her principal _—_— remonſtrated 


againſt this particular Species of Images, 
as having been abuſed, as being a hs. : 
Invention, and as ſome of the People 
were ſtill prone to the old Superſtitions. 
It is matter of Fact, however, ſaith a 
late ingenious Author, that Croſſes and 
Pictures of our Saviour were left ſtand- 


ing, when there was no ſuch apparent 


Hazard of their being abuſed, as appears 
from the Paintings of the Windows in 
many of our Churches. We are not, 


againſt the hiſtorical Uſe, but the Ido- 


latrous Abuſe: of Images.” Britons no © 
Converts to "MD p. 383. 


Croſſes, 
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Crofles, or the Pictures of Chriſt, or of Saints in the 
Windows of Churches. But notwithſtanding this Law 
which was then, and; as it is apprehended, is ſtill in Force, 


great Violences had been committed in Churches, as well 
on the Monuments of Metal and Stone, as of Glaſs. 


The Queen highly irritated with theſe Proceedings, iſſued 


out her Proclamations, prohibiting any Perſons, under 


ſevere Penalties, from defacing ſuch Monuments, and 


from breaking any Image in Glaſs Windows:. Theſe 
Proclamations (which ſhe reinforced in the fourteenth 
Year of her Reign) « ſhe ſigned with her own Hand, and 
« ſent them throughout the Kingdom in that Manner 
the more to manifelt her Zeal, and reſtrain the Sacri- 
c lege At the ſame Time the charged all Biſhops to 


© enquire by Preſentments of the Curates and Church- 


«© wardens, what Spoils of this Kind had been committed, 
and by whom; 4 and to enjoin them under Pain of Ex- 
communication, to repair the ſame by a convenient 
© Day, or to ane, it to ber e of in the Star 
Chamber. 

About two Years ſie} this Time, fois more peſo 
: eſtabliſhing the Reformation, a Synod was held, 
which it was particularly agreed, that all Images af whe 
Trinity, and of the Holy Ghoſt, ſhould be defaced ; 


and that Images ſuperſtitiouſſy abuſtd; ſhould be * 5 


ſtroyed. A learned Writer who hath publiſhed a judi- 


cious Defence of our Reformation, giving an Account 


of the Proceedings of this Synod, obſerves, that with Re- 


gard to Images it took a middle Courſe; firſt to con- 
« demn all Manner of erer d or an of N. 


® 
4 IS 
— 


= 4290 180 p. 165 GE. Speima's Hiſt. of Sacilegs p. 290. | 
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© (and therefore every Sculprile had nee out of 
Churches) but whereas ſome Uſe 4 be made of them 
© for Remembrance of Hiſtories paſt, to retain in ſundry | 


© Parts ſuch ¶ indoms and Pictures, as might without 


« Offence inſtruct the Ignorant in ſeveral Paſſages not 


< unworthily preſerved ; which if any Men ſince have 
| been offended at, it muſt be on other Grounds than 
I underſtand. 


4 eee 8 
firm Baſis; and henceforward we ſee a wiſe and diſin- 
tereſted Adminiſtration uniting the . Hearts of a great 


People. Before the Conohafien however of this Re 


Reign, 
a Kind of malignant Spirit began to exert itſelf againſt 


ſome Parts of our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution. The Ob- 
jections which were then particularly made againſt the 


Form and Elegance or Magnificence of our Churches 


were fully — a 2 judiciouſly anſwered by Mr. : 


Heoler (Eccles rn 
In the next Reign the ſame Spirit Rill continued 


to operate, when a great Stateſman, to whom moſt 


Parts of human and divine Literature were known, 


thought himſelf obliged to make ho following Re- 


flections on it. 

The reverend Care which Moſes = Prophet and 
© choſen; Servant of God, had in all that belonged. even 
to the outward, and. leaſt Parts of the Tabernacle, Ark, 
© and Sanctuary, witneſſed the inward and. moſt humble 

© Zeal, born to. God, hinaſelf : The Induſtry uſed: in the 
g framing! thereof, and every. and. the Jeaſt Part thereof, 


_ ©. the curious Workmanſhip thereon beſtowed; the ex- 
* ceeding Charge and Expence in the Proviſions; : 28 = 


= Sir R. 2 ulla s Hiſt. Vindicat. of the Church of aka p.187. 5 
8 1 a © 
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* dutiful Obſervance in the laying up, and preſerving. 


c the holy Veſſels, the ſolemn removing thereof; the 
<. vigilant — thereon, and the provident Defence 


6 of the Game, which all Ages have in ſome Degree imi- - 
| © tated, is now ſo forgotten and caſt away in this 


« ſuperfine Age, by thoſe of the Family, by the Ana- 
© baptiſt, Browniſt, and other Sectaries; as all Coſt 
and Care beſtowed and had of the Church, wherein 


© God is to be ſerved and worthipped, is accounted a 


© Kind of Popery, and as proceeding from an idolatrous 
< Diſpoſition; inſomuch as s Time — ſoon bring to 


_ © paſs (if it were not reliſted) that God Ser be d 


© out of Churches into Barns, and from thence again to 
Fields and Mountains, and under the Hedges; and 


the Office of the Miniſtry (robbed of all Dignity and 


KReſpect) be as contemptible as theſe Places; all Order, 
9 Diſgplne, and Church-Government, left to Newneſs 
and Men's Fancies z yea, and ſoon after, 


-Churches within England, every contentious 


of God, and his Imagination with the Gift of Reyela- 
tion; inſomuch as when the Truth, which is but one, 


than contrary to itſelf, the Faith of Men will ſoon die 


* and Contempt”, 


* Sir N. Rabies Hiſt, of the Weed, 5 God, is the Path-guiding- us to per- 
L 2, c. 5, f 1. Ihr — « fe& Happineſs, and hath. in it a true, 
in his Life Time taxed with Llrreligion © 3 compleat Felicity; yield- 
by his Enemies. But were we to judge h Abundance of Joy to the 
either from his public or privateWritings, * — — as .cafily cauntervails all 
the — Spitit appears. In chis his 3 —— 0h. 2* . 6. 


5 0 


* —— — —— — — 
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- many Kinds of Religions would ſpring up, as there 
nagdd ignorant Perſon cloathing Yi Faney with the Spirit 
ſhall appear to the ſimple Multitude, no leſs variable 
away by Degrees, and al Nelson b. ls wa ed 
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Within thirty Years after theſe Reflection were pub- 
liſhed, the melancholy Preſages contained in them were 
fully verified. However, previouſly to this, very conſi- 
derable Imptovements were made in the Churches of this 
Nation; many of them, after their having been ſtript of 
their ſuperſtitious "Ornaments at the Reformation, had 
never afterwards been ſufficiently repaired :” Some through 
Age or Accidents” were fallen to Decay; and others 
through Negligence, Inattention, Por Parſimony, were 
| deſtitute of all Jnr Elegance, or even any Degree of 
external Decency. Repeated Complaints of this Kind 
offended the Piety, and excited the Zeal of Charles I. 
He was very intent on finiſhing the Repairs, and in 
adding to the Magnificence of the Cathedral of his Me- 
tropolis; and next to this ſome other particular Churches, 
as well as their general State throughout the Kingdom, 
became Objects of his paſſionate Concern.” © Hence 
In 1630, he publiſhed a Proclamation,” commanding 
the Archbiſhops and Biſhops to take 1 pecial Care that 
© the Pariſh Churclſes in their feveral Dioceſes, being 
© Places conſecrated to the Worſhip of God, be kept in 
© decent Repair; and to make uſe of the Power of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court to oblige the Pariſhioners to this 
Part of their Duty. Archbiſhop Laud, who whilſt 

he was in the See of Tee, had earneſtly recommended 
all Meafures of this Kind -, exerted his warmeſt Efforts, 
in enforcing the Execution of theſe Injunctions m—_ 


to his Lady juſt before his Death, he © Sorrow in the End. Teach your Son 
hath theſe memorable Words: Love © alſo to ſerve and fear God whilſt he is 
© God, and begin betimes; in him you young, &.“ V. Sir e Ar _ 
© ſhall find true, everlaſting, and end- Remains, p. 238. 
_ © leſs Comfort; when you ſhall have * Ruſhworth, p. 11, oy tat 5 

« wearied-yourſelf with all ſorts of world- 7 rr K 9 . ys 1 19. 
6 'ly Cogitations, you ſhall fit down. by ; | 


out 
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out his Province. And in Virtue of them the Spirit of 


building, repairing, and adorning Churches, prevailed 


every where in a very ſingular and extraordinary Manner. 
The polite Arts indeed, in Conſequence of National Opu- 
lence and of Royal Patronage, otherwiſe flouriſhed, but 


much more, when thus devoted to the Service of Re- 


ligion. True Architecture was now fully known and 
practiſed, and more particularly the Genius of Inigo Jones 
was no leſs employed on e than civil Edifices . 
About this Time Church- 

provements under the Direction of Lawes; and Pain- 
ting was indebted to the Pencils of Rubens and Yan- 
dyke for a Degree of Perfection ſhe had never before 
known in England. The Royal Palaces were deco- 
rated with the Works of theſe eminent Maſters, who re- 
_ ceived from the King the moſt flattering Marks of his 
Favour ; and ſome Paintings of Scripture Hiſtory were at 
this Time particularly placed at the Back of the Com- 
munion Table, though in a Manner only agreeable to a 


Cuſtom which prevailed from the Eftabliſhment of 


uſic received great Im- 


4 The late Critical Reviewer of the 
Buildings in London obſerves, that So- 
merſet-houſe affords. a View of the firſt 
Dawning of . Tafte in England; and 
that towards the End of the Reign of 
King James I. it made a bold Step from 
Italy to England at once, and that from 
the moſt profound Ignorance in Archi- 
tecture Inigo Jones ſtarted up a Prodigy 
of Art. But indeed we are informed by 
a credible 'Writer; that beautiful Stone 
Buildings, and regular Pieces of Archi- 


- tecture began to be erected in England 
about the Year 1588. See Fuller's Ch. 


Hiſt. vol. viii. 188. After this Sir H. 
Moiton, in 1824, publiſhed his excel- 
lent Elements of Architecture, and no 
leſs improved the national Taſte by the 
beſt Precepts, than the great Architect 


by the nobleſt Models. One of theſe is 
thus deſcribed: * The Church of Co- 
© yent-Garden is without a Rival one 


of the moſt perfect Pieces of Building 


© that the Art of Man can produce; no- 


© thing can poſſibly be imagined more 


+ ſimple, and yet Magnificence itſelf can 


© hardly give greater Pleaſure. This is 
© a ſtrong Proof of the Force of Har- 
©  mony and Proportion; and at the ſame 


Time a Demonſtration, that it is Taſte 


© and not Expence, which is the Parent 


of Beauty: If this Building can be 


' © ſaid to have any DefeR, it is in the 


Form and Manner of the Windows, 
which are not only in a bad Guſto, 


© but out of Proportion,” Cr. Review,, 


the 
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the Reformation. The Art of Raining and painting 
felled it, were incorporated by a Royal Charter; 


and this Art they particularly exerciſed in deco- 
_ rating ſome Churches, and more eſpecially in repair- 


ing or renewing ſome Windows which were decayed 
through Age, or had ſuffered through Accidents | 
or Violence. + . FER 

By theſe and other Means, a great Number of 
Churches received very conſiderable Improvements, It 
is no wiſe improbable indeed, but that whilſt a Spirit of 
making them prevailed throughout the whole Kingdom, 
particular Inſtances might occur, (according to Com- 
plaints which were afterwards made) of injudicious and 
ſuperſtitious Embelliſhments. However, very few real 
Inſtances of this Kind appear to be given; and in ge- 
neral, ſuch a Degree of Elegance was beftowed on ſome 


Churches, and Magnificence on others, as was productive 


+ Lanud's Hiſt. p. 31 7 „ of this Kind, when proved, were fevere- 
* At the Beginning of the Reformation ly punifhed by the Star Chamber, or 


' ſeveral of theſe Windows weredefaced, or High-Commiſhon Court. In the Reign 


broken in Pieces, and particularly thoſe, it of Charles I. the Caſe of Mr. Sher field, 
hath been obferved, where the Portraiture Recorder of Sarum, is well known. 


of any Saint was depicted, to whoſe Me- What was charged on him was, that he 


mory the Church was dedicated. v. Dug- had in a violent and ſcandalous Manner, 
dale's Warwickſhire, 992. Mr. Burton, broken down in a Church the Hiſtory of 


who publiſhed his Deſcription of Leiceſ= the Creation, under falſe Pretences, and 


terſhire, in 1620, takes Notice of without being juſtly authoriſed to do it; 
Windows in thofe Times being bro- which would give Encouragement to 
© ken and defaced by ſome Noveliſts, other Perſons to commit the like Out- 
© who think all Pictures in Churches to rages. It may ſuffice here to ſay only of 


| © be Idols and to tend to Superſtition; this Caſe, that whilſt the Conduct of 
and who ated like Pope Gregory, who SGherfield ſeems to have been irregular 


c on the ſame Pretence, deſtroyed cr {| and unwarrantable, the Sentence paſſed 
< of the kneſt Roman Antiquities.” vid. againſt him was, beyond Meaſure rigo- 


o 


p. 97. However, in all the Reigns after rous and ſevere, See Heylin's Life of 
the Ref Violegcs Lins, p. 288. 


ormation, any Acts of 
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of good Effects, and as was becoming Structures dedi- 
cated to the Services of Religion ', . 

But indeed before all theſe Works and Deſigns could 
be compleated, the Flames of a conſuming Civil War 
burſt out with irreſiſtible Violence, and fpread an univer- 


ſal Chaos of Confuſion. In the preceding Tumults in- 
deed, Lord Clarendon relates, that ſeditious and factious 
Perſons cauſed the Windows to be broken down in 
Churches, and committed in them many other inſolent 
and ſcandalous Diſorders. However, after the military 
Standard was erected, theſe profane Outrages were 


t With a View to this Archbiſhop 
Laud remarks his having evidently ſeen 


© that the publick Neglect of God's Ser- 
© vice in the outward Face of it, and 


of many Places dedi- 


< the naſty lying of 
© cated to that Service, had almoſt caſt 


© a Damp upon the true and inward 


* Worſhip of God, which needed exter- 
© nal Helps to keep it in any Vigour 
© that whatever he did in this reſpect 
© was according to both Law and Canon, 
and with the Conſent and Liking of 
the People, no Command iſſuing from 
him againſt the one, or without the 


„other. He ſaith alfo, that he could 


© ſcarce ſpeak with any conſcientious 
« Perſons, that were wavering in Reli- 
gion, but that the great Motive which 
« wrought upon them to diſaffect, or 
' < think mranty ofYhe Church of Eng- 

« Jand, was, that the external Worſhip 
< of God was fo loſt in it, and that it's 


Churches lay in ſuch a flovenly State.“ 


He adds the Conſiderations which occur 
in Sir Walter Raleigh Hiſtory, (which 
have been before cited;) a 
that all the Care he took was with a 
« ſingle Eye, and moſt free from Romiſh 


« Superftition.” See his Hiſt. p. 156, 


224, 4T6. ever impartially con- 


| fiders what the Archbiſhop, in theſe, and 


other Paſſages of his Book, ſaith in Juſ- 
tification of himſelf, with regard to this 


tells us, 


particular Part of his Conduct, may find 
that Mr. Hume, in his late Hiſtory of 
Charles I. p. 103, gives a miftaken and 
exaggerated Account of it. As to what 
relates to the Archbiſhop's repairing the 
painted Glaſs in his Chapel, ſee what he 
faith, p. 311, of his Hiſtory. In other 
Places of Worſhip, whatever Ornament 
of this Kind was added, was ſet up by the 
Direction of the Pariſhioners, or Mi- 
niſters. Of the Prelates in that Reign, 
there was none more diſtinguiſhed for a 
perſonal Diſlike to the Archbiſhop, or 


for an Averſion to Popery, than Williams 


Dean of Weſtminſter, and Biſhop of 


Lincoln; but of his Chapel at Bugden 
there is this Account, given by a co- 
temporary Writer: Beſides his Altar 
© moſt richly furniſhed, there are to be 


© feen many goodly Pictures, which 


cannot but ſtrike the Beholders with 
© Thoughts of Piety and Devotion at 
© their Entrance; as the Picture of the 
6 Pallion, and likewiſe of the holy A- 
c poſtles, together with a fair Crucifix, 
© &c. ſet up in painted Glafs, in the 
Eaſt Window, juſt over the holy Ta- 
© ble, (about 1637 ſo that all good 
© Men in his Dioceſe muſt follow him 
< uſque ad Aras, giving a Precedent of 
© ſuch Devotion.” Pochlington's Altar. 


Chriſt. p. 83. 


greatly 
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reatly increaſed. - Some ſtately religious FaßRIcSs were 


1 demoliſhed; many were converted into Stables, 


r polluted and profaned by other ſhocking. Abomina- | 
4 Their beautiful Scalprures, though only containing | 
Scripture Hiſtories, were abſurdly broken down with 


Axes and Hammers; their MonumenTs, erected to il- 


luſtrious and venerable Perſonages, were defaced ; the 


very Urns,” in which their Aſhes. had been depoſited, | 


were ranſacked; and their conſecrated Utenſils were ex- 


poſed to Rapine and Plunder. Crossts, whether 
graved or delineated, whether in Churches or out of 
them, were peculiar Objects of an Enthuſiaſtic Aver- 

fion *. Nor leſs was their Rage levelled againſt painted 
Glaſs, containing in-it either Portraitures of Prelates and 
Kings, of Fathers and M. artyrs, of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, or Repreſentations of Scripture Hiſtories. The 

pious captive Sovereign amidſt all his Calamities could 

not forbear taking Notice of this breaking of Church 
Windows ; this pulling down of Croſſes ; this defacing of 


* the Monuments and I. nſeriptions of the Dead, &c. as the 


mali grant Effetts of Popular, Jpecicts, and deceitful Re- | 


Dr. Walker cites this curious Paſſage 


from a Sermon preached by one Green- 


hill, before the Commons, in 1643. 
« If Juſtice be at a Stand, and cannot 
© take hold of living Delinquents, to 
© keep the Axe from Ruſt, let Juſtice | 
© be executed on lifeleſs Delinguents : : 
< Are there no Altars, no High Places, 
© no Cruci fixes? The Houſe of Com- 
mons indeed, faith Fhitlocke, made an 
Order, (and Sir R. Harley was the Exe - 
cutioner of it) © to take away all PiQures, , 
« Crofles and Figures, within 7 
and without, and the zealous Knig 


took down the Croſs in Cheaplie, | 


8 and Charing- Croſs, and the other like 
Monuments impartially.“ Memor. p. 
45. Thi; occaſioned an humourous Di- 
alogue betwixt the Croſs in Cheapſide and 
Charing-Croſs, comforting each other as 
fearing their Fall in thoſe uncertain 
Times; ſome Parts of which are re- 
printed in Dr. Grey's Defence of our 
Hiſtorians, p. 133. Mr. Hume ſays, 
that Harley, from his Abhorrence to that 
ſuperſtitious Figure, would not any where 


allow two Pieces of Wood or Stone to 


lie over each other at right Angles. See 
Hiſt, of Great Brit. vol. 1. p. 254+ 


formations 
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formations". Afterwards indeed, greater Evils of this 
Kind were meditated and threatened : It became a Sub- 
jet of public Deliberation whether many of the 
_ CaTHEDRALS ſhould not be totally annihilated *; and 
even ſome atheiſtical or fanatical Vandars concerted 


Plans and publiſhed Propoſals for razing to the | 
Ground all Pariſh Churches, and for ſeizing their 


Revenues ”?, 


The RERSTORATION OF OUR MoNaARCHY AND Cons- 


* 


TITUTION not only averted all Dangers of this Kind, but 
introduced into our Churches, Beauty for Deformity. 
The Nozitiry, GrenTaxy, and PeoeLE concurred with 
the CLerGyY in decorating, repairing, or rebuilding 
ſuch as had been deſolated and ruined, or levelled 
with the Ground. The dreadful ConrLaGRATION,, 


Ex Bao. c. 20. The Ravages made 
on many of our Churches in thoſe Times, 
are particularly deſcribed by Dugdale, 
Heylin, and other Hiſtorians. But Dr. 
Ryves, (Dean of Chicheſter, and after 
the Reſtoration, of Windſor) gives the 
fulleſt Account in his Mercutius Ruſticus; 
ſome Extracts of which Book are in the 
Appendix, No. VI. | 

* See Mhitlocb's Mem. p. 514. 

7 A particular Account is given of 
this in a Treatiſe of Mr. Prynne's, enti- 
tled, Jus Patronatus, written, as he ſaith, 
on Account of a Jeſuitical and Anabap- 
tiſtical Plot for demoliſhing all Pariſh 
Churches, the Impiety and Unrighteouſ- 
neſs of which he expatiates on. None 
was at firſt more diſtinzuiſhed than this 
Author, for his Oppoſition to the 
Church and State; and for which he 
was cruelly puniſhed. However, in 
Dec. 1647, he made in the Houſe of 


Commons an excellent and judicious . 


Speech (lately reprinted in the 18th Vol. 


of the Parliamentary Hiſtory) proving the 


King's Conceſſions to be a Ground for a 


Settiement ; and afterwards publiſhed the 
aforementioned learned Treatiſe in the 


Defence of our Churches, their Revenues 


and Endowments. | 
In the Fire of London 80 Churches, 


with the Cathedral, were burnt to 
Aſhes : Amongſt thoſe that were rebuilt, 
the Church of St. Stephen Walbrook, is 
judged the Maſter-piece of Sir Chri/topher 
I/ren; and for Taſte and Proportion, 


one of the moſt perfect in Europe. 


Amongſt ſeveral other Defects which 
the late Critical Reviewer finds in St. 
Paul's, one is, that ſome of the inter- 


-. mediate Spaces in the Choir had not been 
filled up with the nobleft hiftorical Pain- 


tings. The ſame Author judgeth, that 
of the late new Churches in London, 
not five of them are placed to Ad- 
vantage, and ſcarce ſo many which 
are built in Taſte. The new Church 
of St. Grles's he thinks one of the 
moſt {imple and elegant, of thoſe mo- 


dern Structures. 
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Which happened ſoon after in our Capital, gave 


to a new Set of facred Edifices, Number of 
Which was augmented i in Queen Annes Reign, | 

eat Sum of Money were, by public Aut 
vided and applied for the building, „ ſopporting and 
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HOUGH in the | W nenn the In 


8 and the Laws of our 

| State relating to the Ornaments of Churches 
bave been referred to and examined; yet a few other 
Conſiderations remain to be added: Fer it k alledped, | 
: „ 
© more particularly the painted Image of Chriſ upon 
Ce hve bem for up in the Perils Cf . 
Margaret, in Defiance of the Canons Ecclehaſtical. 
As to the Epithet ſaperſbitiaus, the Grounds and Reaſons 
on which the Application of it is at any Time made, 


| ought to be well conſidered. At the firſt preaching of 


the Goſpel, this Mord was by the idolatrous N. ap- 
: „eee ar fe Belief and Practice of the Chriſtian 
Religion; and after the Reformation, Mr. Hooker re- 
marks, that moſt of our Eceleſiaſtical Inſtitutions and 
Uſages were thought fained with Superftition, Eccl. Pol. 
B. V. But before any criminal Obje&tions of this 
Kind be fixed, the true Nature of it aught to be im- 
5 weighed in the Balance ef Resta, as well as 
tried by the Standard of Revelation When any prvbi- 
Sited Worſhip of the Deity is taught, when faule 
Additions to the true Faith are inculcated, and when an 
: 8 7 IP" 
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exceſſive N umber of vai Rites is preſcribed; it is eaſy i in 
theſe, and other Inſtances of this Kind, to diſcern the 
genuine Features and Chara#erifticks of Superſtition. 
Pacantsw abounded with them, and the Cuurcy or 
Roms hath, in the . moſt glaring Manner, adopted the 
fame Plan : In this Church the moſt indifferent Things, 
in Virtue of ſome preceding Forms of Conſecration, and 
without any divine Warrants, have had a ſpecial Sanctity 
attributed to them: Images have with great Solemnity 
been hallowed, and by public authorized Acts have been 
propoſed as Objects of Adoration a ſupernatural Efficacy 
hath been aſcribed to them, as a ſanctifying Energy 
hath been affirmed to reſide in them. Picrures like- 
wiſe have been and are placed in Romiſh Churches, either 
containing molt #-worthy Repreſentations of the DzrTy, 
or deſcribing Fables, Impoſtures, and Legends; or ſaid 
to be ſacred, as drawn by the Pencil of an Evangeliſt. 
But hen theſe and all other Circumſtances of this 
| Kind are abſolutely excluded, it would be drawing from 
hence a moſt unwarrantable Tees, to the Di/parage- 
ment of any other Sculpture, Imagery, or Painting of a 
religious Kind. All theſe ſuperſtitious Vanities and im- 
pious Follies which have been before mentioned cr 
Church at the Reformation, in its Liturgy . Canons, and 
Articles, condemned, diſclaimed, and rejected. © But 
© this being done, it publickly declared that it permitted 
© and retained the Uſe of the Image of our Saviour hang- 
© ing on the Croſs, as painted on Cloth, Walls, or Min- 
© dows, not merely in the View of being exempted from 
* Superſtition, but as tending o | ome the e 
'Y true Religion.” 
_ Theſe 
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Theſe Declarations ſeem grounded on Experience that 
even, in the Times preceding the Reformation, ſuch 
particular Species of Imagery were applied to good Pur- 
poſes, and were not abuſed to ſuch as were ſuperſtitious. 
It is recorded indeed, that PLA ro prohibited the keeping 
in private Houſes, all Srvatues and Images of Gold, 

Silber, Ivory, &c. as apt to cheriſh vain Notions of 
| ſomething ſupernatural in them, but tolerated ſuch as 
were made of contemptible Materials, as not having any. 


ſuch Tendency *. 


And it may be preſumed to have 


been the Opinion of K. HENRY the VIIIth's laſt Parlia- 
ment, that none of the meaneſt Vulgar were induced to 
think that mere Colours, Lights, and Shadows, whether 
on Cloth, or on the Walls, or on Glaſs; had any Portion 
of Divinity infuſed into them, or ought to be made Ob- 
jects of Adoration. It was judged on the contrary, that 
when the Repreſentations ſolely referred to our Saviour's 
| Paſſion, their Tendency was to recall to Men's Memories 
an hiſtorical Fact of an intereſting and aweful Na- 
ture, which might be improved to the great Ends of 


true Religion 4 


a Clem. Alex. Strom. 5, p p. 584. 

Were we to take a View of all hs 
Bibles, Common- Prayer Books; Devotional 
Treatiſes, and Sacred Hiſtories, which 
have been publiſhed fince the Reforma- 
tion, I apprehend it would not be hyper- 


bolical to fay, that ſome Millions of 


Repreſentations of this Kind engraved, 
with various Degrees of Skill, have been 

iven in them. Some of theſe pro- 
baby may often have been applied 
to good pate though I queſtion 
whether any Inſtances can be produced 
of their having been ſubject to ſuper- 
ſtitious Abuſes. But it would be difficult 


to find any real Diſparity between theſe 


Repreſentations, and ſuch of the ſame 
Kind as may occur in Windows. Du- 


ring the civil Wars indeed, ſuch pre- 
tended Abuſes were aſſigned as Reaſons 
for demoliſhing all ſuch Windows; on 


which Occaſion an eminent Divine of 


Oxford thus delivered his Sentiments to 
the learned Audience of that Univerſity : 
« It we may call weak, groundleſs, im- 
probable Surmiſes and Conjectures, Va- 
nities, have not theſe Prophets dealt with 
the Minds of vulgar People as melan- 
choly Men uſe to deal with the Clouds, 


raiſed monſtrous Forms and Shapes to 


fright them, where no Fear was: Have 
they not preſented ſtrange. Viſions to 
them? Idolatry in a Church Window, 


Superſtition in a white Surplice, Mafs in 


our Common Prayer, and Antichriſt in 


our Biſhops ? Certainly, if that. be = 
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But though this may be ſaid on Suppoſal that there 


was in the Window at St. Margaret's, the mere Figure 


of our Saviour hanging on the Croſs; yet it is indeed a 


very partial Conception of what is there delineated, to 
conſider it merely under that Notion. For that Delinea- 
tion is ſolely to be conſidered as a Portion of Evangelic 


Hiſtory, repreſenting a Number of Perſons concerned, 
who ſuſtain various Characters, and who act different 
Parts. And though the Figure of our Saviour muſt 
neceſſarily be the principal one, yet it is not eaſy for the 


Mind to reſt on the Contemplation of him, without its 
being immediately hurried to a joint Conſideration of 


ſome of the many Perſons who were Actors in this 
Tragedy, or to ſome of thoſe aweful Circumſtances 
which attended it. And as a Comment on this Delinea- 
tion, there is inſcribed at St. Margaret's, on the conti- 


1 guous Wall, on Plates of Copper enamelled, the original 


the Reaſon they have to baniſh Images the Form of a Cnoſs.” See State Trials, 
out of the Church, becauſe ſome (if yet Vol. I. p. 585. N 
there have been any ſo ſtupid) have I ſhall only add here the Remarks of 


made them Idols, by the ſame Reaſon a later Writer. Theſe innocent Or- 


we ſhould not now have a Sun or Moon naments of Art and Piety (conſiſting in 
or Stars in the Firmament, but they Sculpture and Imagery, the Uſe of which 


Heathens worſhipped them.“ See Dr. 


Mayne s Sermon on Ezek. xxii. 28. 
| preached and printed at Oxford in 


efore this Time Attorney ane 


Noy, at Mr. Sherfield's Trial, remarks 


that if © Y/indows, containing Memorials 
of Saints, Prophets, or Jeſus Chriſt, 
were to be demoliſhed becauſe fome Men 


conceived them ſuperſtitious, for the 
fame Reaſon they might take upon 


them to y—_ wn all Cathedral 
Churches, uſe they are made in 


ſhould have long ſince dropped from was merely hiſtorical to add ſome Beauty 
Heaven, becauſe ſome of the deluded 


and Solemnity to. the Place) are thought 
to ſmell ſtrong of Popery ; and even the 


_ Hiſtory of Scripture upon painted Glaſs 


is Super/lition, No Images but of Lions 


and Unicorns are now the Embelliſhments 


of our Churches; and the Arms of the 
Civil Magiſtrates may ſtand with Ap- - 


plauſe, when the Croſs, the Arms of our 


crucified. Saviour (if we believe ſome of 
the Calviniſts) muſt be defaced as Popiſh 


and idolatrous.” Lewis's Hiſtorical Ei- 


— As Plate and full Deſcription of 
the Window, Appendix, No. III. 
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Hiſtory, fo as that when compared with the Copy, an 
uſeful Illuſtration may be given. on” 


. 


It hath indeed been noticed by ſeveral celebrated an- 
cient and modern Authors, that Pieces of hiſtorical Pain- 
ting, juſtly executed, have in ſome Reſpects the Advan- 
tage above any other Kinds of Repreſentation * : For in 
the ſhorteſt Space of Time they exhibit to the Eye, and 
from thence to the Underſtanding, the moſt memorable 
Tranſactions, and the Affections or Deportment of thoſe 
who were concerned in them. They at the ſame Time 
imprint on the Imagination the moſt ſtriking Ideas of 
_ theſe Occurrences, or of the Manners of the Perſons who 
had the greateſt Share in them. And hence likewiſe, 
Delineations of this Kind, which are the Products of a 
maſterly Genius, have a Tendency to excite a Variety 
of Paſſions. The Mind on viewing conſpicuons Acts of 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, may be filled with Admiration 
and Love; or on ſeeing Repreſentations of Perfidy and 
unrelenting Cruelty, may be filled with Refentment and 


© In Dryden's and Trapp's Parallels be- but his Virtue in the Choice of fuch Or- 
tween - Poetry and Painting, in Nebb's naments: And whatever Examples moſt 
Eſſay on Painting, in the Poem on the ſtrike us, we may reaſonably imagine, 
Pleaſures of the Imagination, in Reflex- may have an Influence upon others. So 
ions Critiques fur la Poefie, et ſur la that the Hiſtory itſelf, if well choſen, 
Peinture, as well as in many other Au- upon a rich Man's Walls, is very often 
thors which might be cited, are different a better Leſſon than any he could teach 
Obſervations of this Kind. 'The Portico by his Converſation. In this Senſe, the 
of Zeno at Athens, was in this, as well Stones may be ſaid to ſpeak when Men 
as in Other Views, intended to be a cannot, or will not, I can't help think. 
Sohool of Aforality. What Benefits the ing (and I know you'll join with me, 
Art of Painting juſtly applied, may be you who have been making an Altar- 
| e ee in e the Phi r e that = "a9 of the firft * 
ä bes propoſed he wing in his cele- ers was ill- placed, in removing Pic- 
. Picture; the Compoſition and turrs, (that is to ſay, Examples) 5 of 
po of which have been lately well Churches; and yet Tuffering Epithers 
Muſtrated in one of the Eſſays of Mr. (that is to fay, Flatteries and falſe Hif- 
Adoore. FE | DPS wy to be the Burthen of Church Walls, 
Mr. Pope, in a Letter to Mr. Allen, d the ſhame, as well as Deriſion, of 
ſays, „a Man not only ſhews his Tafte, all honeft Men, 8 5 

| Ikndignation; 
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Indignation; or the human Frame may diſſolve into 
ſympathizing Tears on contemplating Spectacles of exqui- 
ſite Woe and unmerited Miſery. To arrange well the 
Figures in ſuch Pieces, to expreſs juſtly. the: Paſſions, 
and to diſpoſe rightly. the Light and Shade, requires 
much Judgment; and on this Account, as well as for 
the Utility attending them, ſuch Kinds of Delineations 
have been univerſally. acknowledged to have, above 
any other Works of the Pencil, by far the greateſt 
Pre- eminence. b 
The BizLs is a fertile Source a. Subjects = this Kind. 
many of which have employed the Talents of the 
greateſt Maſters in different Ages and Countries. More 
particularly the Vew Teſtament abounds with Narratives 
of Perſons veſted with divine Characters, addreſſing 
themſelves to different Claſſes of Hearers, and exer- 
| ciſing a Variety of ſupernatural Gifts and Powers. 
The Divine. Author of our Salvation diſplayed moſt 
EX traordinary Credentials of that Kind, and was. from 
his Birth to his Aſcenſion into Heaven, moſt eminently 
diſtinguiſhed by many great Tranſactions, After en- 
tring on his public Miniſtry, his 77ansfiguration on the 
Mount hath' been obſerved to be a Subject for Painting 
truly ſublime, and many other of the ſu LE FA Parts of 


Virgil deſcribing Encas in ky oth at 
Carthage, where there was an hiſtorical 
Picture of the Trojan War, faith, .< Ani- 
© mum pictura paſcit inani, multa ge- 
6 mens, largoque humectat flumine vul- 
© tum.” An. lib. i. 1. 468. The whole 


Picture of a Picture here given, hath 


been juſtly admired. Dr. Trapp, who 


thus expreſſeth himſelf, faith, that this 


is taken from a Painting of Vi rgil's own 
making. But indeed Pauſanius relates 
his 0 a Picture of this Kind in the 


Temple of Juno near Mycenæ. I may 
add, that a very ingenious French Wri- + 
ter, M. Caylus, hath very lately ſhewn, 
that many of the different Deſcriptions in 
the Works of. Virgil and Homer, may 
be made ee of the fineſt Pieces 


of Painting. 


* In Monſ. Felibien's Conferences de 
Acad. Royale de Peinture et de Sculp- 


ture, there is a good Criticiſm on many 


celebrated Pieces of that Kind. 


his 
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his Hiſtory have ennobled the Pencils of Rap Pou- | 


in, and other the greateſts Artiſts *. 


But amongſt Subjects of this Kind, none is of a more 


pathetic and edifying Nature than the general Hiſtory of 
our Saviour o Paſſion *Þ During all the Scenes of it a 
molt ſhining and perfect Pattern was given by him of all 
the moſt exalted and arduous Duties of Religion which 
he had preſcribed. The exquiſite Miſeries he likewiſe 
ſuſtained at the Time in which he made an Offering of 
bimſelf for the univerſal Benefit of Mankind, when duly 


meditated on, cannot but excite all the more tender and 


generous Emotions of the Soul. It may be added, that 
any juſt Reflections on the Grendel Convulſions in the 


Frame of Nature which then occurred (and of which 


ſignal Monuments at preſent appear) cannot but highly 


tend to confirm and augment our Faith, eſpecially when 
compared with thoſe Prophecies which received then ſo 
wonderful an Accompliſnment. 


k Not only our Saviour's Mi * but 
his Parables, and Inſtructions of all Kinds, 
are naturally fitted for being Subjects 
of the Art of Painting. The Reaſons 
for which it was thought fit that he ſhould 
deliver the Doctrines of Religion, in the 
Form of a Hiſtory, rather than in the 
other more uſual Lathods, is beſt ex- 
2 in a Diſcourſe of the judicious 
Jeffries, See his Works, vol. 2, 


pag. 329- 
1 great © cool, of the 8 of 


the Hiſtory of our Saviour's Paſſion which 


are at preſent in many Parts of Chriſten- 
dom, ſeem to be originally taken from 
thoſe made by Albert Durer, who flou- 
riſhed about the Tear 1500. He engraved 


on Blocks of Wood, and Copper, Pic- 


tures of this Kind, which Im preſſions 


were copied after by the Artiſts in dif- 


ferent Ways. Vid. Felibien Entretiens 


ſur la Vies et Ouvrages Jes Paiitres, 
tom. IT p. 97. It is the Remark of a 
very ingenious Writer, That the fitteſt 
Subjects for Painting are ſuch, as are pe- 


culiarly characterized by Figures and Co- 
lour, —Of which kind are the Paſſions, at 
the Time of any exquiſite „ 5 


which have viſible Effects on the Body, 
or where the Wholeneſs of Actions and 
Events depends on a ſhort Succeſſion of 
Incidents. See Mr. Harris's three Trea- 
tiſes on Painting, p. 63. 

Another A Writer obſerveth, 
That a Painter, by diligently peruſing 
the Hiſtory of the Paſſions, by taking ac- 
cidental. Examples in the Living, may fo 
fully repreſent the Motions of Chriſt, and 
of thoſe who were preſent at that cruel 


| Tragedy, as to excite many Affections, 


and particularly thoſe of Commiſeration 


and Sorrow. See Lomatius on Painting, 


part ii, p. 6. 


Whilf 


7 . 
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Whg for ſuch Reafons our Savieur's Paſſion is a Sub- 

& of the greateſt Importance, it cannot be wondered 
— the Apoſtle ſhould ſelect it from other Articles * 
Faith for his particular reaſoning and deſcanting on. 
When the Haly Sacrament is received, this, he th — 
ſhould: more eminently exerciſe our religious Meditations: 
And as in this View the Propriety of having an hiſtorical 
Delineation of it in the Place appropriated to the admi- 
niſtring that Ordinance may be entorced ; ſo from its 


very Nature, when indy hiſtorical, it may be Judged 


liable to no. fanifter Imputations of any Kind of { 
tious Abuſe, even in Times of Papal Darkneſs. 
The Church of Englaud in moſt of its public Offices, 
refers to the important Article of our Faith, con- 
tained in this Hiſtory; and from thence it might be 
d chat it would readily: admit that any Delinea- 
tion of that Event, which tended: to make a ſtrong Im- 

preſſion on Mens Paſſions, might be any where admitted 
to addreſs itſelf to their Senſes. However, the SEco 
Boox or How IE, Which in the Year 1562, was ap- 
proved in Convocation, and ratified by the Royal Au- 
thority, and which was received and eſtabliſned, in 
James the Iſt's Reign, hath been coiiceived to contain a 
Doctrine directly repugnant to all Practices of that Kind. 
This Argument was particularly urged in Charles the 
Iſt's Reign by the Moncomformiſis, whole Miniſters, as 
their late Hiſtorian obſerves, on this Foundation © writ. 
and preached againſt the Decorations of Churches then 
made, and in. ſome Places removed. them, for: which 
© they. were ſeverely handled in the Commiſſion I 
apprehend, however, it-doth not appear that eh hif- 


> Neal's Hiſt, of the NO 2, 226. 
—— 
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torical Paintings were the Objects of this their Averſion. 
But as the fame Argument ſeems to be alledged againſt 
the Repreſentation of our Saviour's Paſſion, delineated in 
the Eaſtern Window at St. Margaret s, it cannot but be 
requiſite particularly to conſider it. 

1 Andi in the firſt Place, as the Book, entitled a neceſſary 

Doctrine and Erudition for any Chriſtian Man, was ſet 
forth by the higheſt National Authority, expreſſing a grear 
Regard for Repreſentations of our Saviour's Paſſion; and 
as Q. Elizabeth, according to the Accounts before given, 
teſtified her greateſt Zeal againſt defacing the Pictures in 
Windows, the ſtrongeſt Preſumption ariſeth from hence, 
that Nothing contained in any Books, which were pub- 


| liſhed by her Authority, could be deſigned to have am 


oppolite Tendency. Next to this, it may be remarked, 
that in the Homes themſelves, an expreſs Exception i is 
made of I Pieces: of Painting. For after its being 
obſerved, that © Men are not ſo ready tu worſhip & Pic- 
ture; or a Wall, or a Window, as an emboſſed and gilt 
Haage, ſet with Pearl and. Sane; (it is added) hat a 
© Story painted, with the Geſtures and Aftions of many 
c Pasha, aud commonly the Sum of the Story unit 
© 7en without, hath — Uſe in it tban one dumb 
© Idol or Image flanding by itſelf” And Biſhop wel, 
who hath been generally faid to be the Author of this 
Homily, in another Part of his Writings, acknowledgeth. 
that if any Images were only to be conſidered as Memo- 
rials of Holy Men departed, | the Weight of the Queſtion. . 
is not any wiſe conſiderable ©. 


Agreeably to which Judgment, in the the third Part 


of the Homily againſt the Feril of Idolatry, it is declared 


i Reply. to. Harding, Art. 14, at the Beginning: 8 
| R 2 N that 
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that all Images are not abſolutely unlawful, or ff mply for- 
bidden in the New Teſtament, but only ſome in ſome 
Places and Circumſtances. To this it may be added, 
as Q. Ehzabeth's Hiſtorian relates, that as in 1559, 
Images were actually removed out of Churches by Au- 
thority of Parliament; ſo in the Homily for repairing and 
adorning of Churches it is declared, that zhe Churches 
were ſcowered and ſwept from the fnful and ſuper flitious 
Filthine/s which defiled them; that is, peculiarly from 


_ thoſe conſecrated Images or ted which are ſaid to have 


been the dangerous Occaſſons of Superflition and Tdolatry. 


But could it be ſuppoſed that the Effigies of Saints, or 
of our Bleſſed Saviour in Windows, were comprehended 
under this Notion of Images, ſuch an Aſſertion would 
have been a palpable and a-glaring Falſchood. For be- 
fore our Civil Wars, it was a Matter of public Notoriety 
that many Churches were filled with them from Berwick 
to the . End. And this could not but be thoroughly 
known to the reputed Author of the ſecond Book of the 
Homilies, as well as to the Queen, who gave her Royal 
Sanction to it. By Virtue of an Act paſſed in 1559, 
ſhe then made a Viſitation of all the Dioceſes in England 
by Commiſſioners for refifymg all ſuch Things as they 
| found amiſs, and could not be. redreſſed by any ordinary 
Epiſcopal Power, without ſpending more Time than the 
Euigencies 0 the Church would then au 1 * Was 


k See Strype⸗ 8 PT c. 12. 3 preſided c over this Church, hom 


. 


Life, p. 22. One of the Cathedrals, viz. 


St. Peter's Exeter, which was then vi- 


ſited by him, hath. till in it's Eaſtern 

Window the Effigies of the Virgin Mary, 
and near it is, in Wood, that of our 
Saviour hanging on the Crols ; ; and in 


another Place is the Picture of his De- 
Lent from. the Croſs. The Perſons who 


been, I apprehend, from the Time of 


the Reformation, as much diſtinguiſhed 


for their Averſion to Popiſh Superſtitions, 
as any other -Set of Men in the King- 


dom. It may be added, that Dr. Sandys, | 


"a Perſon mo 


renale for his Zeal 
Gena Popery, was another of thoſe 
— for the Northern 3 
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done by a Book of Articles, one of which related to 
Images, an Enquiry being made upon Oath, and on 
their Return to London the Commiſſioners (one of whom 
was Mr. Jewel) are ſaid to have given the Queen a d 
and ſatisfactory Account of their Viſitation. 

But though theſe Anſwers to any Arguments mken 
from-the Homilics may ſeem ſufficient, yet ſhould it {till 
be objected, that the Doctrine contained in them is, 
that the ſetting up the Image of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
© or of any Saints, is not tolerable in Churches, but 
© againſt God's Law, and that Images are only Teachers 
| © of Lies, &c. other Conſiderations may be offered. In 
Charles the Iſt's Reign an able Prelate (who had filled 
the firſt Poſt in the Law, and was afterwards promoted 
to the ſecond Station in the Church) citing theſe Words, 
© Images of Chriſt be not only Defects, but alſo Lies, 
contents himſelf. with briefly animadverting on them, by 
ſaying, © Not that this is Goſpel, but that it is Q. Eli - 
« zabeth her Homily.” Afterwards in the fame Reign, 
another Prelate, who was at the Head of our national 

Church, and greatly attached to her Doctrine and Diſci- 
pline, on its being objected to him at his Trial, that it 
zs ſaid in the Homilies, that every Picture of Chri i was 
4 He, becauſe whole Chriſt cannot be pictured, makes the 
following Anſwer : © By this Argument it is . e to 
picture any Man; for the whole Man cannot be 
c tured. Who ever drew a Picture of the Soul! ? And 


He was 5 ere to the — God.“ e p. 48. And this be | 


of York; and in a Sermon there, de- 
. clared that * the Queen had cauſed what- 
( ſoever was hurtful to be removed, the 
© Aumbling Stones of Superſtition, with all 


Monuments of Jaolatry, Vanity, and 
Popery, to be caſt out of the Houſe of 


delivered in his own Metropolitan Church, 


in which ſtill remains almoſt the whole 
Hiſtory both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. See Drake's Ebor. p. 527. 

| Williams's Holy Name, Table, &c. 


pag. 39. 
3 
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et who ſo fimple as to ſay the Picture of a Man is a 
17 Beſides, the Ecce Homo is a Picture of the Hu- 
manity of Chriſt only, which may as lawfully be drawn 
as any other. 
In Anſwer likewiſe to what was alledged concerning 
the Authority of the Homilies, he remarked at the ſame 
Time *, Firſt, that though we ſubſcribed generally to the 
Doctrine of che Homilies, as good; yet we did not ex- 
preſs, or mean thereby to juſtify and maintain every par- 
- ticular Phraſe or Sentence contained in them. And ſe- 
condly, cc That the very Words of the Article to which 
ve ſubſcribe, are, ID the Homilies do contain a godly 
and wholeſome Doftring, and neceſſary for thoſe Times, 
Godly, and wholeſome for all Times; but neceflary 
for thoſe when People were newly, weaned from the 
Worſhip of Images : Afterwards neither. the Danger nor 
ch Srandal alike. Mr. Brow in his Reply hid, that 
fince lus pad gs je 55 in den Homilies was s whale | 


W 


neceſſary at all "Times, A 15 Ml 8 - Apoſtle z 
| would never have fed t the Corinthians with Milk, and not 
with Meat, 1 Cer. i ii, 33 The Meat always good in 
itſelf, but not n ry. for them. which were not 
able. to bear it.” | 
Near the fie Diſtinction occurs in the Writings " 
the celebrated Dr. Hammond, who though, not anon . 


=  Laud's Hiſt. p. 315. That a Por- the Homilies, b 8 
traiture cannot be — rn of A fo earn or of Chriſt, it - be preſumed to — L 


divine Nature hath been AC- derſtood of him Har r 
* If it be any where 0 Lad in en p. 313. 


to 
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to any high Station in the Church, was fecond to none 
for Theological Abilities. He fignifies that the Exhor- 
tations in the Homilies concerning Images had a more 
efpecial Reference to Country Chutches, where the Mumber 
of the' Ignorant much enhanced the Dunger, and that in 
fuck Articles our Church acknvwleageth that theſe Homilies 
were uſeful and profitable” for thoſe Times, wherein being 
h lately gotten our of Popery, where Image Worſhip was 


ordinary, the Dunger was fo great of falling back upon 


every Temptation into that Sin, &c. 


After the Reſtoration ſeveral of our moſt conſiderable 


Divines im their Sermons or Treatiſes, expreſſed themſelves 
with very little Deferetice to any preſumed infallible 


Authority of the Ffomilles in all Points, and particularly 


trine which had beer much abuſed during the Times of 
Confuſion. And irideed” this peculiarly was a Doctrine 
which our greateſt Biſhops; at the Time of the Revolu- 
tion were very deſirous of explaining; and of well exa- 


e Works, vol: i, p. 381. that Piftorethad u mn k of good 


Where the Reaſoning is near the ſame as 
that which was made uſe of by ſome of 


the Fathers, againſt making an Images ; 


of Chriſt during the Times of Pagani 
Quæ ratio manente adhuc paganiſmo non 
levis momenti erat, faith Grotius, ad 
Ex6di-x*; 4. And agreeable to this the 
excellent Biſhop Tailor remarks, that 


< the Wiſdom of the Church was remark- 


able concerning the Permifſion of Ima- 


„ges; that at firſt; when they were 


c blended in the- Dangers and impure 


Mixtures of Gentiliſm, and Men were 


newly recovered from the Snare, and 


had the retiques of a long Cuſtom to 


FSuperſtitions and falſe Worſhipping, 
they endured no Images but merely” 
< civil; but that as the Danger ceaſcd, 
and Chriſtianity prevailed, they found 


« Concernment to move leſs knowing 
< Pebple, by the Repreſentment and De- 
« claration* of a Story; and then they 
© knowing themſelves permitted” to the 


© Liberties of Chriſtianity, and the Re- 
* ftraints of Nature and Reaſon, and not 
being ſtill much under Prejudice and 
childiſh Dangers, but fortified by the 


© Excellency of a wiſe Religion, took 
them into lawful Uſes. —They tranſ- 
« cribed a Hiſtory into a Table, by Fi- 
« gures, making more laſting Impteſſions 


than by Words and Sentences. While 
the Church ſtood within theſe Limits, 


« ſhe had natural Reaſon for her War- 
© rant, and the Cuſtom of the ſeveral 


Countries, and no 1 hu Chriſt — 
nlor's oth Dif. 


< countermand'it.* See 
on the Decalogue, 
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mining * Paſlages i in the firſt Book of the Homilie, 


that ſeemed, as they ſaid, 70 e it to a Heigth bat 


wanted ſome Mitigation. 
And hence, as at that Time a = . and noble 
Plan was concerted by ſome of the ableſt and worthieſt 


Men that ever preſided over our Church, for perfecting 


our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, fo particularly a Deſign 
was formed, and partly executed, for adding a new Book 


of Homilies*. In about twenty Years after this Time a 
' memorable Trial happened, in which the great Cauſe of 
8 Liberty was fully vindicated, and particularly in 


poſition to a few 7 N 1 as hath been ſaid, 


e in ſome old Homily, and which ſeemed at leaſt 


unfavourable to it. And on this Occaſion, when it was 
urged, that the Clergy. were obliged to read and ſub- 


ſeribe the Articles, a late very worthy Member of the 
* Houſe of Commons thus delivered his Sentiments : 
78 My Lords, I believe it will be admitted, that no more 
is intended by that Subſcription, but that the Doczrine 


© contained in the Homilies is right in the Main, and 
© not that every Sentence of them is ſo: For in this laſt 
Senſe, I believe, never any Divine ſubſcribed the Ar- 


ticles, and it will be hard to name any Preacher or 


2 


ages or other i in them; nay as to one, the general and 


Writer of Note, who has not contradicted ſome Paſ- 


y See Biſhop Burnet's Preface to his 
Eſſay towards a new Book of Homilies, 
prepared at the Deſire of Archbiſhop Ti- . 
lotſon, and ſome other Biſhops. Some 


Account is there given of the general 
Scheme, which they at the ſame Time 


formed, and which hath been lately more 
fully explained in the Lives of Dr. Pri- 
das, and Arſhbiſhop Tillotſon, The 


Corrections and Improvements, which 
ſome of theſe Prelates made in our Li- 
turgy, were in the Cuſtody of the truly 


pious, learned, and worthy Biſhop Gib- 
ſon, who often expreſſed his Wiſhes and 
- Hopes that a Time would come in which 


it would be judged expedient to admit 
them, and who hence at his Death or- 
* them to be depolited i in ſafe Hands, 


” | approved 
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approved Practice of the Church is againſt it; I mean 


© that Paſſage which con 
in Churches, ; 


4 Sir J. 7efyll's Speech at the Trial of 
Dr. Sacheverel. The Paſſage relating to 
Organs, is in the 2d Part of the Homily 
concerning the Time and Place of Prayer. 


In the latter Part of it, after it's being 


ſaid that all the Saints are taken away, 
(thoſe Images and Idols which before it 
inveighed againſt) it adds, all the goodly 
Sights we were wont to have are gone, ſince 
we cannot bear the like piping, ſinging, 
chaunting, and playing upon the Organs, 
that wwe could before. We ought greatly to 
rejoice and give God Thanks, that our 
Churches are delivered out of all thoſe Things 
which diſpleaſæd God ſo fore, &c. But 
though theſe Paſſages ſeem, prima Facie, 
to diſclaim all Uſe of Organs, yet it is 
evident they ought to be underſtood with 
the ſame kind of Reſtrictions and Limi- 
tations, as thoſe concerning Images. The 

eneral Uſe of Organs, no lefs than of 
Pictures in Church Windows, was per- 
mitted and approved of throughout the 
whole Kingdom, at the Time when the 
Homilies were authorized to be read; 


but all corrupt ſuperſtitious Abuſes, and 


all idolatrous Practices, were abſolutely 
aboliſhed. It may not be improper to 
add here, the Opinions of ſome eminent 
Divines concerning the Homilies. 
Biſhop Montague fays, in his Apello 
Cæſarem, That the Book of Homilies 
contains a general godly Doctrine, yet 
© is not in every Point, the public, 
© dogmatical, reſolved Doctrine of the 
© Church. That the Homily, which 
© ſeems to condemn all making of Ima- 
© pes, is to be underſtood with a Re- 
« ſtrition of making them to an unlaw- 
ful End. And that many Paſſages 
© therein, were fitted to the preſent 
© Times, and to the Condition of the 
© People that then were.” He had be- 
fore obſerved,..< That the hiſtorical Uſe 
© of Images maketh nothing for the Ado- 


ration of them; that no religious Ho- 


© nour nor Worſhip is to be given them; 


in „ 


demns the Uſe of Organs 


that they may affect the Minds of re- 
© ligious Men, by repreſenting unto 
© them the Actions of Chriſt and his 
Saints; that the Church of England 
* condemns not the hiſtorical Uſe of 
Images. Biſhop Overall aſſerts, (in Ni- 
chols's Appendix) "That the Authors of 
© the Homilies wrote them in Haſte ; 
© that the Church did wiſely reſerve the 
© Authority of correcting them, and of 
© ſetting forth others; and that they 
© have in them many Scapes in ſpecial, 
© though they contain in general many 
© wholeſome Leſſons for the People, in 
© which Senſe our Miniſters do ſubſcribe 
© unto them, and in no other. 
Biſhop Burnet on the 35th Article ob- 
ſerves, * That by our Approbation of 
© the two Books of Homilies it is not 
© meant that every Paſlage of Scripture, 
or Argument that is made uſe of in 
them is always convincing ; all that 
© we profeſs about them is, that they 
contain a godly and wholſome Doctrine. 
Dr. Bennet has treated this Article 
with great Perſpicuity, and ſays, he 
* 


could wiſh that thoſe learned Gentle- 


men, who write upon this Point, 
would expreſs themſelves more pro- 
perly than they uſually do. They talk 
very frequently of our Subſcription to 
the Homilies; whereas in reality there 


muſt ſubſcribe to the Articles, tis true; 
but not the Homilies. For if we were 
in Reality and Propriety of Speech re- 
quired to ſubſcribe the Homilies; I 
. muſt own, I think, we ſhould be 
obliged thereby to profeſs our Belief of 
the Truth of every Propoſition con- 
tained in the Homilies: even as by 
our Subſcription to the Articles we 
profeſs our Belief of every Propoſition. 
contained in the ſaid Articles. And 
yets though I have a very profound 
eneration for that excellent Collec- 
tion of Diſcourſes, which the two 
3 „ Books 
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In the Speech of this great Lawyer we ſee him refer- - 
ing to the Practice of the Church as the beſt Interpreter 


of its Meaning, in what related to the Doctrine of Paſſive 


Obedience; and before this Archbiſhop Laud had 
made Uſe of the very ſame Argument in Anſwer 
to the Objections againſt him on Account of his Glaſs 
Windows. Cotemporary, Practice, faith he, (which is 
one of the beſt Expounders of the Meaning of any 
Law, did neither deſtroy all coloured Windows, though 
Images were in them, in the Queen's Time, nor ab- 
ſtain from ſetting up of new, both in her and in King 
James his Time. And indeed both in our Eccleſiaſ- 


* 


Books of Homilies contain (as every 


Man ſurely muſt have, who conſiders 
the Contents, the Occaſion, and the 


. 
o 

* © Circumſtances of them) I declare to 
6 


the whole World, that I do by no 


Means conceive myſelf bound to pro- 
< fels my Belief of every Propoſition con- 


© tained in them. | 
Mr. Prynne and his Aſſociates, who 


wrote Monarchy down, and turned the 


Biſhops out of the Houſe of Lords, com- 
plained as much againſt many Thir 
now permitted inourCathedral Churches, 


as he did againſt Images and Pictures. 


He calls them ftrange Popiſh Furniture, 
viz. Two Silver Candleſticks with Ta- 
pers in them, expreſsly prohibited by 
Queen £Z1;zabeth's Injunctions, in 1559, 
Injunct. 3, 23; which prohibit ſet- 
ting up of Candles; ordering all Can- 
dleſticks, Trindals, and Rolls of Wax, 
to be taken away and extinct, as Monu- 
ments of Superſtition and Idolatry ; by 


the Homily againſt the Peril of Idolatry, 
part 3, pag. 50, 51, which condemns 


the Uſe of Tapers and Candles in Reli- 


gion, as fooliſh, ſuperſtitious, ethnical, 


and idolatruus. Prynne's Hiſtory of the 
Trial and Condemnation of Archbiſhop 
Laud, p. 141. | 

Whocver brings the A of Q. 
Elizabeth's Injunctions and Homilies 


— 


againſt the Window in St. Margaret's, 
will firſt remove Candlefticks from the 
Altars in Cathedrals ; not that the Edi- 
tor of theſe Papers has the leaſt Objec- 


tion to their ſtanding there, or on the 


Altars in any parochial Church. 
r King James I. particularly ratified 
the Book of Homilies; but in what man- 


mer he adorned his own Chapel at Edin- 


burgh, may be particularly ſeen in Sporſ- 
wood's Hiſtory of the Church of 


land, p. 530. © Among other Direc- 


« tions ſent to the King, one was for 
« repairing of the Chapel; and ſome 


„ Engliſh Carpenters were employed, 


„ who brought with them the Portraits 
& of the Apoſtles, to be ſet in the Pews 
4 and Stalls.” As they were proceeding 
in their Work, a fooliſh and idle Ru- 
mour went, That Images were to be ſet up 


in the Chapel. And as People are given 


to ſpeak the worſt, it was current among 
them, That the Organs came firfl, now the 
Images, and &er long we ſhould have the 
Maſs. The Biſhop of Galway, then 
Dean of the Chapel, moved with theſe 
Speeches, did pen a Letter to the King, 
beſeeching his Majeſty, For the Offence 
that was taken, to ſlay the Afixing of theſe 
Pourtraicis. 


The Anſwer returned by the King 


was full of Anger, objecting Ignorance 


unto 
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tical Canons and in the Statutes of our Realm, Uſe and 
Cuſtom, I apprehend, have been generally acknowledged 

to be the beſt Interpreters of their Words and Intentions, 
whenever any Thing is problematical or ambiguous. In 
the Caſe of painted Glaſs in the Windows of Churches, 
wherein Evangelic Hiſtories have been delineated, the 
Practice hath been in their Favour ever fince the Refor- 
mation. Should it therefore be conceived that either in 


the Doctrines of our Church, or in the Commands of 


our Laws, there is any Thing 


really dubious in this 


Point, fuch an univerſal Practice ſhould undoubtedly be 
admitted as the juſteſt Explanation of both, and as the 
| moſt authentic Approbation which could be given. 


unto them, that could not diſtinguiſh ' 


berwixt Pictures intended for Ornament 


and Decoration, and Images erefted for 


Warſhip and Adoration ; and reſembling 


them to the Conſtable of Caſtile, who 
being ſent to ſwear the Peace concluded 
with Spain, when he underſtood the Bu- 
_ ſineſs was to be performed in the Chapel, 
where ſome Anthems were to be ſung, 
defired, That whetſorver was ſung, God's 
Name might not be uſed in it, and that 


being forborn, he was content they ſhould. 


ſing what they liſled. Juſt fo, faith the 
King, You can endure Lions, Dragons, 
and Devils to be figured in your Churches, 


but will nat allow the like Place to the Pa- 


triarchs and Apoſtles. . . . . . This Letter 
was dated at Whitehall, the 13th of 
March 1617. | 


that it was well uſed before. 


Some Years before this, when Rey- 
nold*s, a Puritan, in the Conference at 
Hampton=-Court, faid, Would that the 
Croſſe, (being ſuperſtitiouſly abuſed to 
Popery) were abandoned, as the Brazen- 
Serpent was ſtamped to Powder by He- 
zektas, becauſe abuſed to Idolatry, His 
Majeſty replied, In as much as the 
Croſſe, was abuſed to Superſtition in 
Time of Popery, it doth plainly imply, 
I deteſt 
their Courſes, who peremptorily difallow 
of all Things which have been abuſed in 
Popery, and know not how to anſwer 
the Odjections of the Papiſts, when they 


charge us with Nevelties, but by telling 


them, we retain the primatiue Uſe of 
Things, and only forſake their novel 


Corruptions. 


SECT. 
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AV ING now enced the Revolutions of Church- 
H. Ornaments from the moſt diſtant Period, to the 
preſent Time, we preſume that the candid 
Reader perceives the Propriety and Uſefulneſs of the De- 
corations lately added to St. Margaret's. With lefs Aſ- 
| ſurance that the Arguments we have produced are con- 
cluſive, we might perhaps have attempted to influence 
by Declamation, to intereſt the Paſſions in our Cauſe, 
and to cover a Falacy under the ſeducing Elegance of 
Diction. But whatever Conviction this Attempt may 
no produce, it can ariſe only from placing before the 
unprejudiced Part of Mankind, in the moſt artleſs Lan- 
guage, ſome Matters of Fact with which they were un- 
_ acquainted, or which probably they did not recollect. 
The Length to which theſe Papers have been extended 
may claim the greater Indulgence, as they plead the ge- 
neral Cauſe of all ſimilar Decorations in this Kingdom. 
Should the Attempts which are now carried on againſt 
the Eaſtern Window of St. Margaret's be attended with 
Succeſs, and a Deciſion of the Court be obtained in their 
Favour, a Foundation would then be laid on which other 
Proſecutions might be commenced, and the Law then 
finiſn what puritannical Faction began. Our Ca- 
9 7 parochial — and our Chappels, parti- 
| cularly 
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cularly thoſe of the Univerſities*, would then be ſtripped 
of the Ornaments which have been ſo cautiouſly preſerved. 
and which render them ſo ſtrikingly venerable. 

When we conſider that thoſe who in all Ages have 
done Honour to Humanity, have ever recommended by 
their Admonition and Practice, the Care of religious Fa- 
brics, it may reaſonably be hoped that the Spirit of de- 

cently adorning them, which at preſent appears to be 
loſt, will again revive. After the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity the Conſtitutions Ecclefraſtical and Civil, concurred 
with the Spirit of Piety which then prevailed, in provi- 
ding Structures for religious Worſhip. In ſubſequent 

Ages this Spirit ſtill increaſed, and occaſioned an Emula- 
tion in raiſing religious Edifices wherever it was neceſſary, 
or in adorning thoſe which were already raiſed. 

I he Fruits of this Ardour we now reap, and for a 
conſiderable Time the Want of Churches has ſcarce any 
where appeared, unleſs in the Metropolis, which aroſe 
as is eaſily ſeen, from the vaſt Increaſe of its Inhabitants. 

To ſupply that Defect an Act was paſſed in the Reign of 

Queen Anne, for building fifty new Churches in the 

Cities of London and Weſtminſter, for the Honour of God, 

the ſpiritual Welfare of her Majeſty's Subjects, the Inte- 

reſt of the eſtabliſbed Church, and the Glory of ber 

Majeſty's Reign. 

Since the pious . of our Anceſtors hin 

raiſed the ſacred Edifices appropriated to religious Uſes, 

vue are ſurely under the ſtrongeſt Obligations to repair as 
much as poſſible, the Injuries of Time, and preſerve 
them by every Precaution from total Ruin and Decay. 

Where the particular Funds appropriated to this Purpoſe 


* Sce OE Numb. X, 


are 
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are inſufficient, it becomes neceſſary to apply to the 
Affluent, who cannot ſurely refuſe to prevent by their 
| liberal Contributions the ſevere Reproach of neglecting 
thoſe Structures which in all Ages have been held ſacred. 

Horace tells the Roman People, that 

Dii multa neglecti dederunt 

Heſperiæ mala luctuoſæ. 


and aſſures them, their Misfortunes will not end till they 
repair the Temples of the Gods. 


Delicta majorum immeritus lues 

Romane, donec templa refeceris 
| Zdeſque labentes deorum et 

Fœda nigro ſimulacra fumo. 


This may ſafely be applied to the Chriſtian World, 
ſince the Fabrics appropriated to the Purpoſes of Religion 
can never be entirely neglected, till a total Diſregard to 
Religion firſt prevails, and Men have loſt a Senſe of 
every Thing which is virtuous and decent. Whenever 
this is the melancholy Condition of a Nation, it cannot 
hope for, becauſe it does not deſerve, the Protection of 
Heaven; and it will be difficult to conceive that a ge- 
neral Reformation can take Place, till the Temples of 
the Deity are reſtored to their proper Dignity, and 
the public Worſhip of God is Leh 1n the Beauty 
of Holineſs. 

What this Beauty of . is with Reſpect to the 
Edifices ſet apart for public Worſhip, we have endea- 
voured to point out in the preceding Eſſay. Alike 
averſe from the ſuperſtitious Exceſſes of the Papiſt, or 
the rigid Opinions >] the Puritan, we have Aly cbr to 
find that Medium to which Man is adapted by Nature, 


OL. 


their Number, but thoſe we have employed are ſurely 
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or rather we have aſſigned ſome Reaſons in Defence of 
what appears to have been the Opinion of the Church 
of England, and has been indiſputably her Practice 
ſince the Reformation. To add all poſſible Weight 
to the Arguments we have produced, it was thought 
proper to ſelect from the Writings of ſome who have 
done Honour to the Church, ſuch Paflages as ſerve to 
eſtabliſh or corroborate the Opinions we advance. It 
would have been no difficult Matter to have encreaſed 


| ſufficient to prejudice in our Favour all who have heard 
of the great Names, or admired the Writings of our 
Authors. If they ever fail of convincing, for ſome no 
| Reaſoning or er e can convince, they muſt at leaſt 
prove, that we maintain no ſtrange or unheard- of Opi- 
nion, nor endeavour to recommend what has univerſally 
been cenſured and diſliked. 
It has been obſerved in the Introduction, that Sculpture 
and Painting have been vindicated, as Ornaments of re- 
ligious Structures, in the Hopes that theſe elegant Arts 
may ſome Time appear with that Luſtre which all na 
others have attained in this Kingdom. That they a 
no ſo diſtant from Perfection is the more Gngular, « as 
great Painters and Statuaries have generally cotem- 
porary with Men of Genius in other Reſpects. It is the 
peculiar Fate of this Iſland to have produced a Shake- 
ſpeare, a Milton, and a Newton, without being able to 
boaſt a Painter or Statuary, whoſe Works can be 
compared, even by the moſt Partial, with thoſe of 
other Nations. : 
Shall we with Montefquieu attribute this to ; phyſical | 
Cauſes ; endeavour with others to account for it "th 
| the 


——— — — — — — 
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the Influence of moral ones; or aſcribe it to thoſe im- 


perceptible Principles n elude the moſt cautious 
Enquiry, and which are therefore diſtinguiſned by the 


Name of Chance. However ſtrenuouſly the Advocates 


of phyſical Cauſes may affirm that Patronage cannot be- 
ſtow Talents; we may ſurely inſiſt upon its exciting 
Emulation, and rouſing Genius from the Infatuations ot 
Indolence to which it is naturally inclined. 

Whilſt the imitative Arts are honoured and encou- 


| raged, Men will be frequently deſtined to them; when 
the Reverſe happens, the more lucrative though leſs ele- 
gant Employments of Life will naturally be ſelected by 


Parents, more ſolicitous that their Offspring ſhould ac- 


quire Wealth, than unrewarded and viſionary Reputation. 


Some few Examples of Men who have abandoned the 


Situations of Life in which they were placed, to be 


eminent in others more adapted to their Talents, have 


prevailed | on a fine Writer to believe that Genius will 


remove every Obſtacle, till it gets into thoſe Paths which 
alone can lead it to the Temple of Fame. 

We find it difficult to acquieſce in this obe and 
rather think it probable, that where /o-me mute inglorious 
Milton e, a Raphael may be laid whoſe Hands were 
employed in the Labours x Agriculture, inſtead of pro- 
ducing the happieſt Touches of the Pencil. | 

| Convinced that Nature has not amidſt her other Gifts 


denied us the Seeds of Painting and Sculpture, we are 


pleaſed to ſee an Inſtitution ſucceed which does Honour 
to the Nation; and which, like Culture to the vegetable 
World, may bring theſe le Arts te ches higheſt Per- 
ſection. It will eaſily be perceived that I am here ſpeaking 
of the SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES, 
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MaxuracrukEs AND Commerct “; a Society which all 
who are able, undoubtedly ought to encourage, as it 

cannot fail of doing infinite Service to their Country. 


| ® To ſpread as much as poſſible the 
Reputation of a Society which cannot 


be too much known or admired, I have 


borrowed an Account of it from an 
entertaining Work which. has lately ap- 
peared. „ 1 

The public Spirit of this Age is per- 
haps in no Inſtance more remarkably 
ſhewn than in the flouriſhing Condition 
of this valuable Society, whoſe ſole Ob- 
| je is the Improvement of the polite and 
commercial Arts in all their various 
Branches, by exciting Induſtry and emu- 
lation amongſt all who can be moved 
either by honorary or pecuniary Rewards, 
It was ſet on Foot by Lord Folkſtone, 
Lord Romney, Dr. Hales, and ſeven or 
eight private Gentlemen, who were 
brought together by the unwearied Pains 
of Mr, William Shipley, a Perſon little 
known, who had long laboured to reduce 
into Practice a Scheme he had projected 
for this Purpoſe. Their firft Meeting 
was at Rathmill's Coffee-Houſe, March 
22d 1754, when thoſe noble Lords ap- 
proved and patronized the Undertaking. 
At their next Meeting they determined 
to make a Beginning, by propoſing Re- 
wards for the Diſcovery of Cobalt, for 
the Encouragement of Boys and Girls in 
the Art of Drawing, (thereby to improve 
Manufactures in Taſte and Elegance,) 
and for the planting of Madder in this 
Kingdom. And now Money being want- 
ed, a voluntary Subſcription was begun, 


to which the two Noblemen before nam- 
ed, did not only generouſly contribute 


much more than they would let appear, 
but engaged moreover to make good the 
Deficiencies at the End of the Year: A 
Promife they moſt honourably fulfilled. 
Soon after this, a Plan was drawn up by 
one of the Members (Mr. Baker) for 
forming, regulating and governing the 
Society, which being printed and diſ- 
perſed, the great WN of ſuch a Society 
decame ſo well underſtood, that imme- 


diately ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen 
offered themſelves as Members, and ever 


ſince that Time its Increaſe has been fo 
extraordinary, that it conſiſts at preſent 


of above 1008 Members, many of whom 
are of the greateſt Quality and Fortune: 
And it can now afford to offer Premiums 
to the Amount of near 20001. per Ann. 


The Officers of this Society are a Pre- 
ſident, eight Vice-preſidents, a Regiſter, 
and a Secretary; and theſe are to be 
choſen by Ballot annually on the firſt 
Tueſday in March, Every Perſon de- 
firing to be a Member of this Society, 


muſt be propoſed by ſome Member of 


the ſame at one of their Meetings, by 
delivering in the Name, Addition, and 
Place of Abode of ſuch Perſon, ſigned by 
himſelf ; which muſt be read by the Se- 
cretary, and balloted for at the next 


Meeting, and if two Thirds of the Mem- 


bers then preſent are for admitting ſuch 
Perſon, he ſhall be deemed a perpetual 
Member on Payment of twenty Guineas, 
or a ſubſcribing Member on Payment 


of any Sum not leſs than two Guineas, 


and continuing ſuch Payment annually : 


But though two Guineas a Year. is the 


moſt common Subſcription, all the Mem- 
bers that are Noblemen, and even ſome 
Gentlemen, ſubſctibe five Guineas, and 
ſeveral others four or three. There are 


alſo Ladies that are Subſcribers ; eminent 


Foreigners are likewiſe admitted to be 
Honorary Members. At firſt they had a 
Treaſurer, but now their Money is placed 
in the Bank of England, in the Name of 
the Preſident and Vice-Preſidents, three 
whereof are impowered to draw for any 


Sum the Society ſhall order to be paid. And 8 


the Accounts of the Receipts and Pay- 
ments are conſtantly examined and ba- 


lanced on the laſt Day of every Month, 


by a Committee appointed for that Pur- 
poſe. Their Proceedings are regulated 
by a Body of Rules and Orders eſtabliſhed 


by the whole Society, and printed for te 
s Uſe 


-_ 


But the Time we hope 
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approaches, when every Thing 


' ſhall conſpire to improve the fine Arts: We have ſome- 
feel the Misfortunes which attend on Faction; happily at 
preſent the Name of Party ſcarcely remains, and we wait 
but till the Temple of Junus ſhall be ſhut, to find ourſelves 
perlectly at Peace. In the mean Time, the Muſes look. 


Uſe of the Members. All Queſtions and 


Queſti 
Debates are determined by tiblding up 
y Ballot if required, and 
e confirmed without the 


df Hands, or 

no Matter can. 
Aſſent of a Majority at two Meetings. 
They invite all the World to propoſe 
Subjects for Encouragement, and what- 
ever is deemed deſerving Attention is re- 
ferred to the Conſideration, of a Com- 
mittee, which after due Enquiry . and. 


_. Deliberation make their Report to the 
whole Society, where it is approved, re- 


jected or altered. A Lift is printed and 
publiſhed every Year, of the Matters for, 
which they propoſe” to give Premiums, 
which Premiums are either Sums of Mo- 


ney, and thoſe ſometimes very confide- 


"rable ones, or the Society's Medal in 


8 


Gold or Silver, which they conſider as 


the greateſt Honour they can beſtow. 
All poffible Care is taken to prevent Par- 
tiality in the Diſtribution of their Pre- 
miums, by deſiring the Claimants Names 
may be concealed, and by, appointing 
Committees, (who when they find occa- 
ſion call to their Aſſiſtance the moſt ſkil- 


ful Artiſts) for the ſtriẽt Examination of 
the real Merits of all Matters and Things 
brought before them, in Conſequence of 


their Premiums. 


The Society's Office. is oppoſite to 


Beaufort Buildings in the.Strand : Their 
Meetings are every Wedneſday Evening 
at ſix o Clock, from the ſecond Wed- 


neſday in November to the laſt Wedneſ- 
day in May, and at other Times on the 


firſt and third Wedneſday of, every 


Month. They are exceedingly; well at. 


tended, anch it is pleaſing to behold with = 
how laudable a Zeal every one endea- 
vours to promote the public Good, by 


encouraging whatever may improve the 


Arts and ufactures, or increaſe the 
8 this Kingdom and it's Co- 
onies. They are not incorporated, nor 
ſeem much to want a Charter, as their 
Buſineſs can be carried on very well with- 
out one, and the Expence would be too 
conſiderable; but it is hoped: their gene- 
rous. difintereſted Intentions, . and their 


- extenſive Views to promote the Trade, 
the Riches and Honour of their Country, 


will in. Time recommend: them to part 
the Royal Bounty, and that they will 
long continue to prove themſelves to be, 


what they are at preſent,, as reſpectable 


and. uſeful a Society as ever was eſta- 
bliſhed in any Nation. Landen and its 


Envirans deſcribed, 


It is impoſſible not to applaud the. UIſe 
of Medals; many who could not. be 


Candidates with any Propriety, where 


the Reward was peruniary, are pleaſed 
e eee 
thoſe who have already obtained them 


we find ſome of the 


| | he. Advan- 
tages which ariſe from this Method of 
diftinguiſhiog. Merit are ſo obvious, 
that it has been followed by many who 
have been intereſted in the Cauſe of the 
we: 158 Arts. It has: been. followed 
with that Succeſs. which: recommends. it 
ſtrongly to every Seat of Learning, and. 
every Patron and Admirer of the Muſes. 
| much 


he. greateſt. Names, a 
- Circumftance which certainly. does Ho- 
nour to the Inſtitution. 
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much- loved Frederick wiſh its preſent Guardian, may 


reſemble him all Things - but the ſhort Duration of 


his Life. 
From a Prince who has as given Proofs of his 
Affection for the fine Arts, they hope for the warmeſt 
Patronage in Times of Tranquility and Eaſe. They ex- 
pect it, indeed, from all who are Lovers of their Country 
and who wiſh chat the Age of Gzoxce THE TrirD may 
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ö N U N B E R R 1. +. £5 | 
An bi 2 Account of the Church. of St. Manoarer | 


WESTMINSTER. 


1 AT the old Abby Church + St. Peter We LIK 
was rebuilt by Edward the Confeſſor is agreed by all our 
% antient Hiſtorians. And during the Time he was en- 
in this Work, it has been affirmed, that appre- 
hending Inconveniences would ariſe, if the neighbouring Inhabitants 
had no other Church to afſemble in, he cauſed about A. D. 1067, 
this contiguous Church to be erected, dedicating it to St. Margarer, 
the Virgin and Martyr of Alexandria. About 200 Years after, this 
Fabric being by ſome Accident deſtroyed, it was rebuilt by the Pa- 
riſhioners and Merchants of the Staple. Some other Parts are after- 
terwards ſaid to be rebuilt in the Reign of EY Eduard IV. and 
particularly the ſouth Iſle by the Piety of Lady Billing and her 
ſecond Huſband Sir Thomas Billing, Knight, C 2 Juſtice of E 
land in that Reign. 
In the Reign of Edburd VI. this Church was in imminent . 
ger of being totally deſtroyed, for the DRR of SOMERSET wanting 


0 


Materials for the Palace he had begun to erect, determined to furniſh © 


| himſelf 5 demoli Ming this Church. But ſuch a Method of pulling 
FIC down 


5 APP END 1 X. | 
down Churches to ere& Palaces, as our Hiſtorians relate, was a 
Way of Reforming, the Pariſhioners of St. Margaret's did not un- 
derſtand ; and therefore when the Scaffolds came to be raiſed for ſo 
barbarous a Purpoſe, they thought they might- fairly defend their 
Church againſt ſuch facriligious Attempts, and thus by apppearing 
in a Poſture of Reſiſtance they frighted the Workmen, and put. 2 
Stop to the Duke's wicked Enterprule. 

St. Margaret's being the Church for the Houſe of Commons 15 
aſſemble in, for which Reaſon they ſeem to have taken upon them- 
ſelves the Expence of repairing and boautifying it, particularly in the 
Year 1735, the Tower was rebuilt, and the Church finely ceiled 
by Money granted by Parliament. In the Year 1757, a Com- 
mittee being appointed by the Houſe of Commons to examine into 
the State of 4 Church, u pon making their Report. the Sum 
of 4000 I. was voted for the n g and ornamenting of it: In pur- 
ſuance of which before the End of the Vear 1758, the Church un- 
derwent a thorough Repair. The whole Pavement was taken up, 
in order to new vault it for repoſiting of Corpſes. The Eaft End 
being found to be very ruinous, it was taken down, and rebuilt in 
the modern Gothick, ſo as to be anfwerable to the reft of the 
Church. The Pews were all made new and upon a better Plan and 
more convenient for the Nave or Body of the Church. In ſhort, the 
whole Church was beautified and ornamented, but more particularly the 
Eaſt End of the Nave, which was wronght into a circular Sweep end- 
ing at the Top ia the Form of a emi Cupola, diverfified with Squares 
of Gothick Work, and towards the Extremity of the Cupola, above 
the Window is placed a Gry, and on each Side the Window about 
the Middle of Sweep, is formed two hollow Niches, 'adorned; 
with Pilaſters, Ce. in Gothic Work. Under the Window, | 'and 
round the Sides of the Altar is decorated and ornamented with Go- 


| thick Sculpture, wrought in Plaiſter of Paris. Directly under the 


Window is placed in a ſquare Moulding, Our Saviour af Emaus, re- 


* Golleys Rreleg Hil Vol. II. 5. * Fuller's Ch. Ein. 5. vil. v. #19 Hawe Hiſt. 
8 Reformat. p. 72» | ; 5 
In the 8th Year. of the 


36 14 
4 


Rej of his preſent Majeſty } ! huis preſent” Majeſty upon a a 
the Parliament ted for | like Petition, granted to pa C. . 4. 
the rebulding of the Tower | r 1 off the Exceedings of the >z0a00 o'o 

repairing the Pariſh 5 Dee and o__ leatly finiſh | _ 
Ch cart Waſt- e 10 . 
wi the Petition: ee ö 1 

Made er, 2 | 8 : 735 
2 and; Veſtrymen | FT | init 
laid, Pariſh) the dum 3 


preſented 


APPENDIX * 
ed in Baſo-Relevio, and well executed by Mr. Akin; of St. 
8 ns, 5 e ane * e 8 of M an. 1 


1 NU N B E W 
. be 55 the Antiquity of the fained 2 in 


S. i n s Church. 
- | 
usr Magiſtrates. of. Donr in Holland Ker deſirous of pre- 
A ſenting Hen. VII. with ſomething worthy to adorn his mag- 
nificent Chapel then building at V gſiminſter, directed this Window 
to be made, which was five Years in finiſhing ; King Henry and his 
Queen-ſending their Pictures to Dort, from whenes their Portraits 
in _ Window are delineated. 
oy cog ping before the Window was coampleated, it fel 
lingo the Ha of an Abbot of Waltham, who placed it in his Abbey 
Church, where it remained - the Diſſolution of that Abbey by 
Henry VIII. A. D. 1 540. . it from being deſtroyed, it 
was removed by Robert Fuller, the laſt Abbot of Waltham, to a ri- 
vate Chapel at New-Hall, an ancient Seat belonging to the But 
| Earls of Ormond, in Wilthire; which afterwards came into the 
Hands of Thomas Bullen, Father of Anm Bullen, Hen. VIITs Queen. 
In Queen Elizateth's Reign, Neu- Hall is found to have been the 
Seat of Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Suſſex ; from his Family, George 
Villars, Duke of Buckingham bought it; his Son fold it to General 
Monk, vrho to preſerve: it, or to guard it againſt Imputations from 
his Party, cauſed it to buried under Ground, during he Civil Wars 
and Uſurpation; in which Times many beautiful Glaſs Windows, to 
the Amount of above 800 were deſtroyed by the Rage of puri- 
tanical Zealots. After the Reſtoration General Monk cauſed this 


Lk Window. to be replaced in his Ch of Neu- Hall. In 1688, died 


without Iſſue his Son and Heir Chriſpber Duke of - Albemarle, by 
whoſe Death this noble Seat devolved to his Duteheſs, but ſhe not 
reſiding there, it became ruinous and decayed. The preſent Poſſeſſor 
of Neu- Hall is Jubn Oimius, Eſq; who it is preſumed, purchaſed. it of 
the Heirs of the Monk's Family. Within theſe few Vears he hath 
demoliſhed great Part of the ancient Structure and the fine Chapel, 
but the Window he preſerved, hoping that it might at length be 
purchaſed for ſome Church. It lay ſome Time caſed up in Boxes, 
til * n coming to * purchaſed for — 
* 
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5 1 at CoPTHALL, near Epping; and paid Mr. Price, a great 
yo in that Way, a large Sum of Money for repairing it. There 
it remained till his Son John, building a new Houſe, at ſome Diſ- 
tance from the old Seat, had no further Uſe for the Window, and: 
ſold it to the Committee 4 for the repairing and beautifying 
St. Margaret's A. D. 1758, for the Sum of 400 Guineas, Part of 
the 4000 J. granted by Parliament for repairing and e g 
that Church. EN , 
The progreſſive Chang ges this Window hath undergone are a little 
remarkable, and particularly i in its being now fixed, near the Abbey 
Church of Weſtminſter, in the * belonging to which it Was. 
originally deſigned to be placed. 
The Antiquity of this Window, by: the foregoing Accolme; I; hows | 
ſume cannot be leſs than 250 Years, probably begin ſoon after 
the founding King Henry VIITs Chapel, and before the Death of 


that King, which is evident, by introducing the Portraits of the 


Founder and his Conſort, and the re 2 of ng 2 21 | 
Houſes of York, ö and 2 


N U M B E * . 5 
4 Deſcription of the W indew. : 


T H Is eaſtern Window conſiſts of one entire Hiſtory of the | 
| Crucifixion of our bleſſed Saviour between two Thieves, the 
Portraiture of whoſe Perſons is ſo extremely well done, that there 
may be ſeen the Muſcles of each Limb, occaſioned by the different 
Ways they are expanded on the Crofſes. Round the Croſs where 
our Saviour is crucified, are the Roman Officers and Soldiers attend 
ing the Execution, with ſome of the Chief Rulers of the Jews: At 
the Foot of the Croſs are Mary Magdalen and Mary the' Wife of 
Cleophas" and Sifter to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, who ſtands in the 
Front, and repreſented as fainting away, (ſo 5 drawn in moſt Pio- 
tures) near which Spot of Ground in Palatine, a Chapel, by Way of 
Memorial of it, was afterwards erected, as is particularly related in 
Sandy's Travels. On the right Hand of the Croſs (which is the left 
as you face the Window) is the Roman Centurion on Horſeback, 
who' with a Launce: pierces our Saviour s Side, from which Blood 
and Water are repreſented iſſuing: The Horſe whereon the Roman 
| een ene 5 is _ . with full _ and * gour. 8 
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Of Elizabeth his Royal Conſort at her D 
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hind the Croſs, a little to the left, is a ſmall perſpective View of the 
__ City of FJeruſalem. On the right i is the Penitent, and on the left 
the Thief who reviled our Saviour. The fir/t capital Figure on the 


left Hand, ſtanding in a Niche, curiouſly delincated, is that of St. 
George of Cappadotia, the reputed Patron Saint of England, ſtanding 


compleatly armed at all Points, holding in his Hands, partly un- 


furled, a white' Banner, charged with a Red'Grofs, and behind him 
less at his Feet a Red Dragon. This Repreſentation of him is not 
unlike that deſcribed by Euſebius in his Life of Conſtantine the Great; 


which Emperor erected his Statue, and over his Head was diſplayed 


a Banner with the Croſs; and under his Feet a Dragon. He was-a: 


Tribune under the Emperor Diociiſian, and beheaded by him, for 
embracing the Chriſtian Religion A. D. 290. The Banner he holds 
is a Symbol of his dying in Defence of the Croſs; and the Red 


Pragon under his Feet alluding to his Conqueſt, over chat Red Dra- 


gon the Devil, who burneth with Fury, aud is red with the Blood of 


the Faithful. Rev. ch. xii. V. 3. 
The fecond Figure on the right Hand, e in a Miche 
(like that of St. George) is that of St. CarHRRINxE the Virgin a 


| 


Martyr of Alexandria, holding in her right a Book, and reſting her 


left on a Sword, her Head encircled with a Crown of Glory. At 

the Bottom towards: the left is a Hermit, holding ſomething reſem- 

bling a Root, and looking u vp towards her, drawn about Breaſt high; 
on the right Hand towards the Bottom is Part of a Wheel, as an em- 


blematical Device of the Manner of her Suffering Martyrdom. She 


was beheaded under Maximus I. Emperor of the nos yy 
A. D. 4 Fe 2 53 BO 4 

The 5 Bi Bie + on che left Hand- e St. Giorge- is. 
VII. at his Devotions, in his Royal Robes crowned with a Diadem, 
and kneeling under a e N of _ in a nn. men with a 
Book before him. 5 

The fourth Figure on the right Hand 


ions, and kneeling under 
2 Canopy of State, with a Book before her; and 1 in her MTs 
is lively expreſſed the Devotion of her Heart. 

Above all is a Row of fix ſmall Panes, in whith are 8 


nder St. Sab 16 ths | 


tions of Angels attendant on the Crucifixion. -| On the left Hand in 


a ſmall Pane is the Moon, and on the L Side the Sun, alluding 
to the preternatural Manner of the Darkneſs (the Sun not _ 
ecliped, band N Yong at __ at our n e 


12 * 7 "Y 
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On the left of thoſe Figures, and over the Moon, is placed a white 
Roſe within a red one, ta Ggnify that the Houſe of Tord was united 
in che Hue of" Lancafter, in the Perſons of Henry and Elizabeth. 

On the oppoſite Side and over the Sun, is placed a Paumgranate, to 
5 the Houſes of Lancaſter and York's Deſcent from the Royal 
Houſe of Spain,” as John f Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter married Con- 
EN the eldeſt Daughter and Coheir of Peter King Caſtilèe and 
Leon; and his Brother Ednaind of Langley Dulce of York (Great- 
Great-Grandfather of Elizabeth Wi Hen. VII.) married ms ; 
the! youngeſt Daughter and Coheir of the aforefaid King. 
Pomegranate Vert in a Field Or, and the Arms of the Viasdom 5 
Granada in Spain; which 2 was. 7 to that of —.— +4 
Ferdinand V. A. P. 1478, Shaun into one 
having mantel Joke Menn of Gg and Len. x } 
On 1 Side of the Altar Piece within Stoco Pannels, are — 

Plates finely enamelled with the Texts of Scripture, nn he the 
CTCirucifixion and the Supper at Emaus, as painted in the ee 
: he _ 85 and Ten Commanulments. e een 
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Extradis DO the Report of the e wp the 1 
Fe. aer 10. die &. Maget, Church: 


HE Committee'reported to Get Honda that the: Floor; wr 
and Seats of the Gallery, on the North Side of the Charch, 
belonging to the Houſe of Commons, and the Gallery on the oppo- 
ite Side, together with the Stairs leading to the ſaid Gallery, were 
n a very decayed Condition, and ſo bad that they could not be re- 
paired but muſt be entirely new; and as the Seats in the Members 
Gallery were very narrow incommodious, it was propoſed to al- 
ter the ſame in ſuch as to make them more fit for the Re- 
deption of the Houſe of Commons. That the Floor, Pews, and 
Seats in the Body of the Church were entirely worn out, and muſt 
be made new. That the Pavement of the Church was extremely 
bad, and by Graves being made under the ſame, the Piers w 
Roof were endangered; it was therefore propoſed to 
make lane under Maia. That the Eg End of the Church 
Was ruinous, and: the great Window and Altar decayed, and as 
7 End 1 the Church was * with Rubble and ſo fe Stone, it 


could 


4 br E N „ 1 1 3 - 


1 not be repaired, but muſt be taken down and rebuilt, and a new 
Altar and Window muſt be made. That the ſhutting up. of two 


| Arches on each Side at the Eaſt End, as it would add to the Syme- 


try of the Church, ſo would it alſo. contribute to make the ſame 


much warmer, and the heating in thoſe Parts extremely eaſy. And 
that it appeared to the Committee by the ſeveral Acts of the 8th and 
12th Vears of the Reign of his preſent Majeſty, that Money had 
been granted by Parliament in thoſe Years toward the repairing of 
the faid Church: Whereupon the Parliament was pleaſed to grant 
to the Petitioners the Sum of Ca for: the. the W Sc. EA 
the faid Church, e . + 1 


bein N U M B E R v. 


The moſt material Parts of the Articles and Objeftions ex- 
hibited againſi William Ruſted and Samuel Peirſon, 
W of. St. Margaret's Weſtminſter are, 


ſtitutions Eccleſiaſtical of this Realm, erected, or cauſed to be 


ad ſeveral new Ornaments in the Pariſh Charch of St. Mar- 
garet Weſeminfier. 


That they have altered; or cauſed to be altered, the antient Form | 


of the Fabricl of the faid Church. 

| That they have {et up, or canſed: to be ſet up, or ſuffered to be 
. ſet up, a certain painted Glaſs in the great Eaſtern Window, over 

the Communion Table in the ſaid Church, whereon is repreſented 
by Delineation and Colours, one or more ſuperſtitious Picture or Pic- 

tures, Image or Images; and more particularly the painted Image 

of Chriſt upon the Croſs: And that they had not a Licenſe or Fa- 

culty from the Ordinary of the Place for ſo doing. | 


N. B. The arg, fee ill d and ion d. | 
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4 0 . of 4 enn. 1 out en" many: ky war 
others which might be-mentioned, of the barbarous Out- 
rages, Sacrileges, Profanations, and Plunderings com- 

| Wis. 55) by. the. Schiſmaticks in Cathedrals. and Pariſb 
Churches, beginning in the Year 1642; in which will 
appear 'what à particular © Antipathy thoſe pious Re- 
_ formers had to painted Glaſs Windows. By Bruno 
Ryves in his  Mercurius, W e ei in the 
"TR 1 «gh 


n 
3 4 
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"= will be SO to bew what noble ſtained Windows remained 


in our Metropolitan Church in the Year 1040. 


And now I defire-you would take Notice of the Vi a cſpe- 
< cially in the Churches upper Part, which both for the Glaſs and 
* Tron Work thereof, are well worthy your Obſervation. | This 
Part of the Church was highly commended of Malbeſbury in his 
ce Time, amon other Things for this Ornament, Nihil tale palſit 


in Anglia videri, &c. faith. 2 And I think his Words hold true 


ce ſtill. Theſe Viadows, afford and offer to our View. certain Verſes 
e containing a Parallel of the Old and New Teſtament. They are 
many, and therefore to avoid too great an er g ee * _y 


find them in my Appendix Scriptura 3.” 


Amongſt many then remaining in their full Beauty, the Editor 
Us this Work will mention no others than thoſe in which were de- 


| lineated the Hiſtory of the Death and Crucifixion of our bleſſed Re- 
Jeemer, ſimilar to the Window in St. Margaret's We miner. | 


FENESTRA SEPTIM A. 
Paſtor reportat Ovem. Chriſtus pendet in Cruce. Chriſtus 
ſpoliat infernum. | | 
2 4+ PERESTRA Divo Batt 
Chriſtus portat Crucem. Iſaac ligna. Mulier colligit duo ligna. 
Chriſtus ſuſpenditur de ligno. . Eneus Elevatur in Co- 
Jumna. Vacca comburitur. | 
They 
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| They remained almoſt entire in the Vear 1640: In the barbarons | 
Times which ſucceeded, moſt Part of theie truly Cs 1 
ments were ſacrilegiouſly deſtroyed #. 

How the Rebels behaved themſelves i in the firſt Attempt, in this 
Ki nd, on the Cathedral Church of Canterbury, under the Conduct 
of Colonel Sandys, I cannot better expreſs than in the paſſionate 
Eleganey of the Reverend Doctor 72 one of the Prebendaries, 


and at the e Hime Suodean of ae Mme ge to the Earl 
olf Holland. . | 


h ever PEER, "/> 


E Did it not conduce unto the Ni 1 ſhould x not 8 
« to interrupt your Lordſhip's weighty Affairs; but the long Expe- 

& rience of your Lordſhip's Zeale for Religion, and Vigilancy for your 
« Univerſity of Cambridge, hath aſſured me of your; Lordſhip's Pa- 
< tronage of our whole Church in general, and (as the Cake now] 

e ſtands) of this Mother-Church in * Wie expected Peace, 
<« but have found much Trouble from the Troopers ſent among us; 
e with -what Barbarouſneſs they have behaved at Rochefter, and in 
ce other Parts of this County, I leave to the Relation of others, and 

e begge your Lordſhip's Patience only to be informed what hath 
happened here with us; and wherein I am now more nearly con- 

e cerned by mine Office in the Abſence of the Deane. 

2E & Colonel Sands arriving here with his Troops, on Friday Night, 
D... preſently cauſed a ſtrict Watch and Sentinells to be ſett both upon 
e the Church, and upon our ſeveral Houſes, to the great Affright of 
all the Inhabitants : This: done, Sergeant Major Cockane came to 

| 7 me, and in the Name of the Parliament, demanded to ſee the 

Armes of the Church, and the Store-powder of the County, 
ce which I preſently ſhewed him; when he poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Keyes, and kept them in his own Cuſtody; The next Morning 
« we were excluded the Church, and might not be permitted to 
enter for the Performance of our divine Exerciſes; about eight of 

e the Clock Sir Michael Lyiveſey attended with many Souldiers came 
< unto. our Officers, and commanded them to deliver up the Keyes 

of the Church, to one of their Company; which they did, and 
e thereupon he departed, when the Soldiers entering the Church and 

_ « Quire, Giant-like, began a Fight with God himſelf; 'overthrew 

3 the Communion- Fable, toare the velvet Cloth from before it, de- 
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no, „ reli. 

* faced the goodly Screen or Tabernacle-Work, violated the Mo- 
es numents of the Dead, ſpoyled the Organs, brake down the ancient 
e Rails and Seats, with the brazen Eagle which did ſupport the 

Bible, forced open the Cupboards of the Singing-Men, rent ſome 
< of their Surplices, Gownes and Bibles, and carried away others, 
© mangled all our Service-Books, and Books! of Common-Prayer, 
< beſtrowing the whole Pavement with the Leaves thereof: A mi- 
_ * miſerable Spectacle to all good Eyes: But as if all this had been 
<« too little to ſatisfy the Fury of ſome indiſcreet Zealots am 
* them, they further exerciſed their Malice upon the Arras hanging 
te in the Quire, repreſenting the whole Story of our Saviour, wherein 
& 0bſerving divers Figures of Chriſt, (I tremble to expreſſe their 
ee Blaſphemies) one ſaid, that here is Chriſt, and fwore that 


See woukd/ſiab him : Another Mid, bore Oh, and vote that 


<hee would rip up his Bowells ; which they did accordingly, ſo farre 
as the Figures were capable thereof, beſides many other Villainies ; 
* and not content therewith, finding another Statue of Chriſt in the 
Frontiſpitet of the South- Gate, they diſcharged againſt it fort 
Shot at the leaſt, triumy ing much when - the, did Hit it 'in the 
Head, or Face, as if they were reſolved to crucify him again in 
« his Figure, whom they could not hurt in Truth: Nor had their 
Fury been thus ſtopped, threatening the Ruitie ef che whole Fa- 
a brick, had not the W with ſome others, come to the 
<< Reliefe and Reſeue: umults appeaſed, they ently. de- 
_ <,parted for Dover, from whence'we expect them then ths Day and are 
much affraid, as they have alteady vilified bur Petfons, and offered 
4 extreame Indignity to one of our Brethren, ſo they Will plunder 
our Houſes: at their Returne; unleſſe the Care of the Ma- 
60 jor, the Colonell, and ſome Members of the Houſe of Commons, 


Fr (Sir Edward Maſters: and Captaine Nur, now with us, who have 


<-promiſed to Preſent their A. to A 2 8 'Goe prevent | 
« the ſame. | 
e Your Gordy will be pleaſed to ps „Rapfe sone, 
<«-which! proceed frorn a grieved Heart, 4501 am confiderit the Ho- 
« noürabie Honſes of Partianient, being rightly informed Herein, will 
provide againſt the like Abuſes and Impieties in other Places; in 
the meane Time we ſabmit with Patienee to the Providence of 
him who can and will wiag God 'our ef Bein, Wich i the 
*rarbeſt Prayer of your Lordſhip © S | 
Pa « moſt obliged Servant, 


h e we rd et e 5 
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Theſe Piqus Reformers under the Command of Sir William 
Waller u, pulled down the Rails and tore to Pieces the Books of 
Common-Prayer, threw down the Organ, and break down the 
Stories of the Old and New Teſtament, curiouſly cut in carved 
Work, beautified with Colours, and ſet round upon the Top of the 
Stalls of the Quire ;. from hence they turned to the Monuments of 
the Dead; ſome they utterly demoliſh, others they deface. They 
begin with Biſhop Fox's Chapel, not becauſe they bad any Pictures 
in them, either of Patriarch, Prophet, Apoſtle, or Saint, but be- 
cauſe they were of painted coloured Glaſs. ' They deface the Monu- 
ment of William of Wainfleet, Biſhop of Finche/ter, Lord Chancellor 
of England, and the magnificent Founder of Magdalen College in 
Oxford. Theſe Monſters, of Men, to whom N a S8 is holy, No- 

thing is ſacred, did not ſtick to prophane and violate theſe Cabi- 
| nets of the Dead, and to ſcatter their Bones all over the Pavement 
of the Church. The Bones of Kings as well as Bi/bops ſhared in the 
common Deſolation. - Thoſe Windows which they could not reach 


with their Swords and Muſkets they brake to Pieces by throwing at 


them the Bones of Kings, Queens, Biſhops, Confeſſors and Saints, 
ſo that the Spoil done = . Wide only, 21 not be repayed 
for a thouſand Pounds. After all this, as if what they had already - - 
done, were all too little, they go on in their horrible Wickedneſs, 
they ſeize upon all the Communion-Plate, the Bibles, Common- 
Prayers, rich Hangings, large Cuſhions of Velvet, all the Pulpit- 
Cloths, ſome of Cloth of Gold and Silver; they tear the Evidences 
of their Lands, and cancel their Charter: In a Word, whatever they 
found in the Church of Value and portable, they take it with them, 


and what was neither, they either deface or deſtroy it. 


1 ” 
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This Church under the Bye and immediate Protection of the 
two Houſes of Parliament, had a Share in the Spoil and Profanation 
as much as thoſe Cathedrals which were more remote from them, 
for in July laft 1643, ſome Soldiers of We/tburne and Cacwood's 
Companies were quartered in the Abbey Church, where (as the reſt. 
of our modern Reformers did) they brake down the Rails about the 
12 December, 16433. . | 
"2 2 ys Altar, 


3 F 
Altar, and burnt it in the Place where it ſtood : They brake down 
the Organ, and pawned the Pipes at ſeveral Alehouſes for Pots of 
Ale: They put on ſome of the Singing-Mens Surpliſes, and in Con- 
empt of the canonical Habit, ran up and down the Church, he 
that wore the Surplus was the Hare, the reſt were the Hounds. _ 
To ſhew their Chriſtian Liberty in the Uſe of Things, and 
that all Converſation or Hallowing of Things under the Goſpel is 
but a Jewiſh or Poprſh Superſtition, they ſet Forms about the Com- 
munion-Table, and drink Ale and ſmoke Tobacco: Nor was this 
done once, to vindicate their Chriſtian Liberty, but the whole Time 
of their Abode there, they made ir their common Table on which 
they uſually dined or. ſupped : They did the Eaſements of Nature, 
and laid their Excrements about the Altar, and in moſt Places of 
the Church. Nay, which is the Height of all Impiety, they fami- 
larly kept their Whores in the Church, and which I tremble to 
write (prodigious Monſters as they are) lay wit" them on the very 
%%%%%CÄÜ˙% os Pre rn Ba Wo 
There remains yet one Profanation more of this Church not to be 
paſſed over in Silence: This was committed by Sir Robert Harlow, 


 . who breaking into Henry VITs Chapel > brake down the Altar-Stone 


before that goodly Monument of Hen. VII. The Stone was Touch- 
flone, all of one Piece, a 2 not to be matched that We know of, 
in any Part of the World, there it ſtood for many Years, not for 
Uſe but only for Ornament, yet it did not eſcape the Frenzy of this 
Man's ignorant Zeal, for he bräke it in Shivers; and ſuffered ſome 
beaftly Carvings in Stone in Henry VIT's Chapel to remain untouched “. 
| — EXETER CATHE DAA 
HFaving the Church in their Poſſeſſion, in a moſt puritanical 
beaſtly Manner, they make it a common Jakes for the Exoneration of 
Nature, ſparing no Place, neither the Altar nor the Pulpit; tho this 
laſt finds a better Place in their Eſtimation than the former: Vet 
prefaned it was; nay ſo profaned, that it remains a Doubt yet un- 
determined, which profaned it moſt in their Kinds, either the 
common Soldiers or their Lectur ern. 
Over the Communion- Table in fair Letters of Gold were written 
the Poly and bleed Name of eſis; this they expunge as ſuperfitious 
and execrable. On each Side of the Commandments, the Pictures 


See Mercurizs Ruflicur, p. 214. 


of 
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of 0 and Aaron were drawn in full Proportion; theſe they de- 
face, they tear the Books of Common-Prayer to Pieces, and as if this 
had been too ſmall a Contempt and Deſpite due to that Form of 
God's Worſhip, they burnt them at the Altar with great Exultation 
and Expreſſions of Joy. They break and deface all the Glaſs Win- 
dows in the Church, which cannot be repaired for many hundred 
Pounds; and left all thoſe antient Monuments being painted Glaſs, 
and containing Matter of Story only, a miſerable Spectacle of 
Commiſeration, to all well affected Hearts that behold them. They 
pluck down and deface the Statue of an ancient Queen the Wife of 
Edward the Confeſſor, the firſt Founder of the Church, miſtaking it 
for the Statue of the Ft TOP. N brake down the 
Organ and ell * Pipes “. = : 


NUMBER EV 


A Specimen of ſome of the \facrilegious 8 8 | 

in the Pariſh Churches of Cambridge and many Parts 
of the County, in'the Return made to the Earl of 
Mancheſter, unden the Title of Rz FORM, ATION, 
32. Dh 1643. LS 
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TE | ewe 8 the Altar- Steps, and beat Sa 12 + Popih 
Mad and Pictures, one of Chriſt. 


8. C LEMENT -s. 55 g Bet þ 35 = 


We brake down 30 ſuperſtitious Pictures, N of i APosTLEs 
| and Porn PETER, s Keys. ed ack 


es E D WAR D's. 50 


We digged up the Steps, brake down 4 raue and cook away 25 
eee een e es 


Sr. GT ES. 24 a ria om nate 

| We wa i 12 ſuperſtitious Picbures, one of Chriſt, took away 
two Popiſh Inſcriptions, four Cherubims, a Dove from the 2781 
Loft of the Font, and a holy Water Font at the B ar 2 65 
dee Mercurius Ruſticur, p. 218. £3, 2 Sil 71 

. 


* 


Wi. NS E N I * 
%% Poe HS = Brat 3 > BY 8 = le RG 
| We PET down 60 > ſuper, tious raus. ane P 4 4 1 
| au e THe &c. VS Pao, Hot 
400 ol Ma abe xD. 1 off 
we igged down Steps and break down divers baue. 
hrs e e ee b 
We eh dne 10 Popiſh Pictures; We ere a. and. 
i lg 8e 0 15-4 the 5 which are to be levlld « end. | 
75 ee 3. eee 

we bleak down 14 ſuperſtitious Pictures, divers unn. Th- 
ne one of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. | 


| HOLY TRINITY. 
We break down Fo Popiſh FINS, one of Chriſt 


"IS * 


15 . 
£ a 


- 


n 


The County + in n 0 


IA INGTON IN THE CL 
| March 15. We break down 16 ſuperſtitious, Pictures, and gave 
Orders t to take down Croſſes from the Steeple, and to level the 3 a_t 
ABBINGTON PARVA. | 
7 March : 20. Ordered divers ſuperſtitious Pictures, an Inſcription 
on Fe e and a Croſs on the Steeple, to be taken Wc 


Ri Wl ABBINGTON MAGNA. 
Minded 20. We break 40 ſuperſtitious Pictures, two Crucifxes, i 
order a Cools to be tohom ; from the, PK and the 85 to 
be relle. 
7 8 T I 4 E v. * 


March 23. Only a Crols.0 on the Top of the Church, wick we 

| ordered t to rig hen en! „ 5 
e e BABURHAM.\ ag E 

x 5. We veal: down three Ca 60 Keen line Bo- | 

tures, one of Bene and break in Pieces che Rails of the Altar. 

„„ ien 

Aarcb 20. We break down a Crucifix, a holy 1 Aa 10 T8 | 

itious Pictures, and ordered 3 Aae 5 to be taken down, | 

and the Steps to be levelled. ESR. 


— 


BARTON. 


ANN nn | as 
ART ON. 


March 10. All the Superſtitions were taken dew with the 
Glaſs, and the Steps digged ps but not W promiſed to > be : 


>. done. forthwith. 
BASSINGBURN. 


March 14. . Ej ght ſuperſtitious Pictures in the Chancel and Church, 5 


one braſs . (quorum Animabus propitietur Deus) and a 
Ons A with the Steps were pane to be taken down. . 


BOURNE. 


leh 7. | We break down two Angels, an wks of the Virgin . 
1 Hh divers Popiſh Pictures, and gave Orders to take down | 


two Croſſes on n the Steeple and Chancel. 


BRINK LE . 


= Feb. * We break down 10 ſuperſtitious Pictures, one of Chrife 
topber carrying Chriſt on his Shoulder; we likewiſe gave Orders to 


take down two more in the Chancel, and level the Steps and break 


_down the Rails before the Altar. 
 - BURROW GREEN. 


"ihe 22. We break down 64. ſuperſtitious Pictures and . | 
cifixes, a Foſeph and Mary ſtanding together in the Glaſs, as they 


"i | Om and ordered a Croſs to be taken from the Steeple. 


e Be RS: Lite | on 2 
v. 3˙ We break down a great many fene, Pires 
>. .CAMP» CASTER SA 


Information againſt Nicholas Gray, D. D. Miniſter of % d | 


Pariſh, -taken- upon Oath March 20, 1643 ; for bowing at the 
Name of Jeſus. For making a new Communion-Table, and 
e placing it Altar-wiſe. For not ſuffering goodly Men, ſuch as Mr. 
e Stephen Marſhall, Mr. Fairchth, and Mr. Sedgwick, and others to 
e preach in his Church. For reading the Kings Declarations and 
_« Proclamations, and not reading thoſe from the Parliament.” He 
was ejected, and one Nathaniel Renitie put in his Place. 8 


March 21. We break down nine ſuperſtitious Pictures of Chriſt 


and his Apoſtles, Sc. in the Church, and ſeven in the Chancel; or- 


dered a Ctols to be taken off the Church, and the Steps r to 
e to de leelled, ie Is | broke donn. 4885 


| CupTTIRonAN, 


* 
* 
- 8 : 7 : 
1 Fd 
1 » 
* - * 
- F 2 
* 
— — - — . eee IE —— — « — — . . 
— — - — — — — ns, — — — — — — 
— — _— — 
N _ — CRIT 
Ar — — — 2 — —— — — j . 
\ N — — COSI aan HAT 6 — — ——— —2—nͤ—ͤñ— — —— —— — 2 —ůͤ — — — ꝓ— 2 2 3 


| 0 
| 4 
| 


Was e deckel and jequeſtrated. 


Domini. 


|: r P EN D I x. 


| * CHETTIRSHAM. | | | 
des 16. We defaced two: Crucifixes, : me 1 . 
Mau, pulled down the Rails and Steps. 
Lor TON. 11 — 
Marc) 19. We demoliſhed: 5 ſuperſtitious pictures, a | Crucifix 


in the Chancel, and. 16 ſuperſtitious Pictures, one of Chriſt; nd 


ordered ow Croſs to be taken down from the Steeple. aL 7 
- .CUMBERTON.. © SHA 


n 9. We break down a Crucifix, 69 A e Pictures: | 
We alſo break Part of 36 Cherubims, and gave Orders for the Re- 


| mainder, with the Steps and Rails to be taken down before March 8. 


COVENEY, 


| Mr. Hill Miniſter thereof, had theſe Articles -nhikited againſt "Ip 
buying a Communion-Table, which he ſet up in the Chancel, 
« with theſe Words graven upon it, viz. Take Heed, ſin no more, 
« Jeaft 4 worſe Thing come unto thee. For ſhewing great Diſaffection 
* to the Parliament. For refuſing to read their Ordinancies or take 


ee the Covenant.” 


Whereupon by Mancheſter's Warrant, dated Jan I o, 1 1644, he | 


CROXTON. 


| Marth 8. We break a Crucifix, the Rails fa 20 FRE 
Pictures, one of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; and took down one Cru- 
cifix-and two Croſſes, one on the Steeple, and another in the High- 
way ; erazed and broke the * in the Bells, t Munus | 


| DITTON FEN. ; $25 
Fan. 3: We beat down two Crucifixes and the TWELVE 


APOSTLE 8„ with many orber ſuperſtitious Pictures. 


pPITTON WOOD. 
Murcb 2. We break down 50 ſuperſtitious Pictures and 


Crucifixes. 


DOWN HAM. | 
Mr. N Miniſter thereof had theſe Articles. exhibited 


Bi ow he n. againſt the Parliament, terms tbem a N 

<« pany of wicked Rabals, and ignorant People, that are gathered 
te together, to rob us of our Goodes, calls us Malignants, who 
would live without vn, and ay down Biſhops ; That if 


e 


| APPENDAX A7 
ce FAN live any Time, ſhall. fe them pull down Churches : That 
cc they put, down all good, Miniſters, .and 2 in Pedlars, Tinkers 
and Coblers : That now the People run- about after falſe Teachers, 
« that preach in Tubbs, and pray by the Spirit: That he prays not 
ce for the Parliament, nor would ſend a Bear ome: Arms, becauſe he 
E ſaid it was againſt the King. 
Whereupon by Mancheſter's Warrant dated April och, 1644s 
he- was ejected and ſequeſtrated. | 
| YIKULLIINGHAM. 
An March 22. We deſtroyed 30 ſuperſtitious 8 two of them 
Crucifixes, ordered a Croſs to be taken out of the Church, and Me 
Rails to be broken and the Steps levelled. | 

TW * rc 
Ab 20. Two Croſſes to be taken'down, one off the Steeple, 

another on the e which was promiſed likewiſe to be TN at 


Dunford St. Peter. 
8 T. J 0 855 N. 


We yz down 50 Pictures, with one of MY dh two 
Oroſſes to be taken 1 the Sg dan Church, and the 9 to 
be leyelled. 

ot bog BVERSDEN; LESS. 
March: 264: Rn Mr. Morley Miniſter thereof, .a «. Fellow, of 
"Queen s College had theſe Articles exhibited againſt. him. 

ee That he had preſented theſe Deponents in the Eccleſiaſtical | 

Court, for going out of the Church, when he went up to the Al- 
L tar to read the Service. That he hath been a ſtrict Obſerver of 

* of bowing at the Name of Jeſus, ſigning Children with the Sign 
of the Croſs, Sc. and for not taking the Covenant. | 


Whereupon by Mancheſter's Warrant, dated ar. sch, I 644, he 


1 Was 9 and cn 


. be Tevelled. 


| :FOULMORE. EY 
e 13. Ordered 60 ſuperſtitious Pictures, , two o Crofts, 12 
Patriarchs, and 3 Cherubims to be taken down, and the Steps to 


FOXTON. 
| os £9; We break down 20 ſuperſtitious Windowes and Pic- 
and gave Orders to break down more; to take down 
2 Ces break the Rails and level the Steps. | 
1 e GEMLINGAY, 


— 
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75  GEMLINGAY: | 
March 16. Three ſuperſtitious Pictures, one of Chriſt, ind a 
Croſs from the Chancel to be taken down; ; N the Church- 
warden promiſed to do. 5 > | 


4 611 DEN MOR DE N. 8 | | 
\ Marth x5 Next Lent onlered a ras to be taken down, and 
"the Steps levelled, and the Railes brocke. 5 


GRAN SPD EN PARVA. 


| March 9. We break down two Angels and 11 el ſuperſti- 
tious Pictures; we left Orders to take down 43 Cherubims and the 
m and Railes. eh 


N. B. This REFORMATION as it was wickedly called, went 
through all the aſſociated Counties and Towns, under the Government 
of the Parliament; and it is remarkable, that our modern Re- 
formers, the Promoters and Framers of the Articles againſt the 
Window at St. Margaret's, make Uſe of the very fame ID, 
with their Brethren in 1643. 

Theſe Deſtroyers of every Thing decent and facred, pleaded 
| Consciexce for what they did. CoNSCIENCE was the Cover to all 
Enormities: An Anſwer to all Queſtions and Accuſations, Aſk 
What made them fight againſt, i 1 and murder their lawful 
Sovereign? Why Consciencs. What made them extirpate the 
Government, and pocket the Revenues of the Church ? - Con- 
SCIENCE. What made them perjure themſelves with contrary 
Oaths? What makes Swearing a Sin, and yet Forſwearing to .be 
none? What made them lay "hold on Gods s Promiſes, N break 
their own n ? "CONSCIENCE. What made them turn Churches into 
Stables, down Altars, deſtroy: Paintings and Glaſs Windows, eſ- 
pecially thoſe where Chriſt was repreſented in his Sufferings for the 
Sins of Mankind. Why, ſtill the large capacious Thing, THR 


_ ConSCIENCE, which is always of a much ge 5 Wan their | 
_ * UNDERSTANDING, _ NY 


N 2 * 
. 
* { * 7 . r . « * 
- . bl » : 
. * 8 9 * 7 
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NUMBERR VIII. 


0 Gorure Cuuncurs: 


\UR Gothic bee had juſter ad manlier Notions ling he 
| modern Mimics of Greek and Roman Magnificence : Which, 
becauſe the Thing does Honour to their Genius, I ſhall endeavour 
to explain. All our ancient Churches were called without Diſtinc- 
tion Gothic, but erroneouſly, they are of two Sorts ; the one built in 
the Saxon Times, the other during our Norman Race of Kings. 
Several Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of the firſt Sort are yet 
remaining, either in whole or in part; of which this was the Ori- 
ginal. When the Saxon Kings became Chriſtian, their Piety (which 
was the Piety of the Times) conſiſted in Building Churches at Home 
and performing Pilgrimages to the Holy Land; and theſe ſpiritual 
Exerciſes aſſiſted and ſupported one another, for the moſt venerable 
as well as moſt elegant Models of religious Edifices were then in 
Palefiine. From theſe our Saxon Builders took the whole of their 
Ideas, as may be ſeen by comparing the Drawings which Travellers 
have given us of Churches yet ſtanding in that Country, with the 
| Saxon Remains of what we Ad at Home: And particularly in that 
Sameneſs of Style in the later religious Edifices of the Knights 
Templars, (profeſſedly built upon the Model of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem) with the earlier Remains of our 
Saxon Edifices. 
No the Architecture of the Holy Land was entirely Gracian, | 
but greatly fallen from its antient Elegance. Our Saxon Perform- 
ance was indeed a bad Copy of it, and as much inferiour to the 
Works of St. Helen, as her's was to the Grecian Models ſhe had 
followed; yet ſtill the Footſteps of antient Art appeared in the cir- 
cular Arches, the entire Columns, the Diviſion of the Entablature, 
into a Sort of Architrave, Frize and Cornice, and a nen equally 


diffuſed over the whole Maſs. 


This by Way of Diſtinction I would call che Saxon Ar- 
chitecture. 
But our NoRMAN Works had a very different Origlnad: When 
the Gotbs had conquered Spain, and the genial Warmth of the Cli- 
mate, and the Religion of the old Inhabitants had ripened their 
Wits, they ſtruck out a new Species of Architecture unknown to 
Greece and Rome; I ts ag and Ideas much nobler 


than 


| 
| 
1 
| 


than what had given Birth even to claſſical Magnificence. Fo- 
having been accuſtomed, during the Gloom of Paganiſm, to wor- 


ſhip the Deity in Groves, (a Practice common to all Nations,) 
when their new Religion required covered, Edifices, they ingeni- 
ouſly projected to make them reſemble Groves, as nearly as the 
Diſtance: of Architecture would permit; at once indulging their old 


Prejudices, and providing for their preſent Conveniences, by a Cool 
| Receptacle in a ſultry Climate. And with what Art and Succeſs 


they executed the Project appears from hence, that no attentive Ob- 
ſerver ever viewed a regular Avenue of well grown Trees intermixing 
their Branches over Head, but it preſently put him in Mind of the 


long Viſto thro' a Gothic Cathedral; or ever entered one of the 


larger and more elegant Edifices of this Kind, but it repreſented to 


his Imagination an Avenue of Trees. And this alone is what can 


be truly called the GorHie Style of Building. 


Dunder this Idea of fo extraordinary a Species of Arcitecture, all 


the irregular Tranſgreſſions againſt Art, all the monſtrous Offences 
againſt Nature diſappear; every thing has its Reaſon, every Thing 


is in Order, and an harmonious Whole ariſes from the ftudious Ap- 


plication of Means proper and proportioned to the End. For could 
the Arches be otherwiſe than pointed when the Workman was to 
imitate that Curve which Branches make by their Interſection with 
one another? Or could the Go/umns be otherwiſe than ſplit into diſ- 
tinct Shafts, when they were to repreſent the Stems of a Group of 
Trees? On the ſame Principle was formed the ſpreading Ramifica- 


tions of the Stone-Work in the Windows, and the fained Glaſs in the 


Interſtices; the one being to repreſent the Branches, and the other 
the Leaves of an opening Grove; and both -concurring to preſerve 
that gloomy Light inſpiring religious Awe and Reverence. Laſtly 
we ſee the Realon of their ſtudied Averſion to apparent Solidity in 
theſe ſtupendous Maſſes, deemed ſo abſurd by Men accuſtomed to 
the apparent as well as real Strength of the Grecian Architecture. 
Had it been only a wanton Exerciſe of the Artiſt's Skill, to ſhew he 


could give real Strength without the Appearance of any, we might 


indeed admire his ſuperior Science, but we muſt needs condemn his 
ill Judgment. But when we conſider that this ſurpriſing Lightneſs 


was neceſſary to complete the Execution of our Idea of a rural 


Place of Worſhip, we cannot ſufficiently admire the Ingenuity of 
the Contrivance. | RES 


This too will account for the contrary Qualities'in'what I call the 
_ Saxon Architecture. Theſe Artiſts copied, as has been ſaid, from the 


Churches 


Churches in the Holy Land, which were built on the Models of 
EGrecian Architecture, but corrupted by prevailing Barbariſm; and 
ſtill further depraved by a religior 8 Idea. The firſt Places of Chriſ- 

tian Worſhip were Sepulchres and ſubterraneous Caverns, from Ne- 
ceſſity low and heavy. When Chriſtianity became the Religion of 
the State, and ſumptuous Temples began to be erected, they yet in 
regard to the firſt pious Ages, preſerved the maſlive Style; made 

ſtill more venerable by the Church of the holy Sepulchre ; where this 

Style was on a double Account followed and aggravatec. 
Such then was the Gor nic ARCHITECTURE ; and it would be 
no Diſcredit to the warmeſt Admirers of Jones and Palladio to ac- 


* 


knowledge it has its Merit *. _ 
NUMBER IX 


Teſtimonies from ſome of our moſt. eminent Divines, in 
Confirmation of what has been advanced. 


Dr. Hawmony in Pol. I. of bis Works, P. 352: 


SHALL only add (that which I conceive other Men's Experience 
I of themſelves will incline them to believe) that the Worſhip of 
Images or any Thing but God, is not a Thing to which Engliſb 
Proteſtants for theſe late Years (eſpecially the catechiſed and know 
ing) have generally had any ſtrong Temptations, at leaſt not ſuch. in 
any Compariſon as immediately after the Reformation, the Minds of 
Men, before uſed to ſuch ignorant Vanities, were ſubject to. And I 
doubt not but many Men that have frequented Churches and Places 
where Pictures have been, can ſincerely upon Examination of their 
Memories ſay with me, that they are not conſcious to themſelves, 
that they ever found themſelves under any Inclination or Danger of 
fallin g into any Act of Image Worſhip. Which Conſideration if it 
be true (as I cannot but perſuade myſelf it is) will take off much 
from the Neceſſity of continuing thoſe ſtrict Cautions (of not permit- 
ting any Kind of Image in any Church and the like) which ſome 
Times or Inclinations of Men might make more neceſſary, and con- 
_ {quently take off much from the Odium which the Way of 
adorning ſome Churches with Imagery hath lately lain under. 


15  * See Warburton's Note on Pope's Moral Eſſays, Ep. IV, L. * 
9 . 
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© Dr. Hengy Mons Theological Works, P. 382. 4 
Pictures in the Church, particularly of the Reſurrection, Aſcen- 
cenſion and Paſſion of Chriſt, with Inſcriptions adjoined, are no 


ſooner ſeen, but they ſet a Man's Mind awork, and cauſe him to 


think of the moſt important Meaning of the chief Paſſages of the 
Hiſtory of Chriſt. ' Of which none is more effectual than that of his 
Paſſion, which repreſented to the Life together with the Paſſion 


Songs, and Tunes and Organs, may wound the Heart of a Man and let 


out more corrupt Blood at one Touch, than the faint Hackings of 
a dry Diſcourſe of an Hour or two long. Which Helps and Orna- 


ments of public Worſhip will fill up all the Numbers of all warrant- 
able Splendour and Comelineſs, and keep out, if preciſely kept to, 


all Shadow and Suſpicion of either Superſtition or Idolatry. 
Archbiſhop Tana : Diſcourſe of Idolatry, F. 27% 


Seeing Chriſt was made in the Form of a Man, I know not why 
that Form which appeared to the Eye might not be painted by Saint 
Luke himſelf, without any immoral Stain to his Pencil. He that 
found no Fault with the Image of Czſar ftamped on his Coin, hath 
faid Nothing which forbiddeth his own Repreſentation ; with re- 
ſpe, I mean, to his State of Manhood here on Earth. For that is 
not pretended to be the Picture or Image of God-Man, any more 


than the Image of any of the Czſars, is pretended to be the Picture 
of their Souls; but it is the external Reſemblance of ſo much of his 


Perſon as was viſible in the Fleſh. 7 1 OT 
The Controverſy then is not ſo much about the making, as about 
the worſhipping the Image of Chriſt, either as his Image in his 


State on Earth, or which ſeemeth very abſurd, as his Portrait 


now in Glory. For though the Signs of his Paſſion may prepare us 


for Prayers, yet the Addreſſes themſelves are made to him as he is 


glorious in the Heavens, where his Eſtate is unduly typified by a 
Crucifix which repreſenteth him in Golgotha, and not in triumph at 
God's Right-Hand where his Brightneſs cannot be expreſſed by a 


Pencil of Light itſelf, l 


P. 279. To ſay with Men chat run into Extremes, that devoti- | 
onal Pictures are no Helps to excite Memory and Paſſion, is to 


forget that they are called mute Poems, to ſpeak againſt common 
See and to impute leſs to a Crucifix than to the Tomb of our 


Friend, 


AER dof E N N EAN 43 
Friend, or to a Thread on our Finger. They may be uſed as 
5 Monitors in a Chriſtian Commonwealth, where their Worſhip is 

lainly and frequently forbidden, and by all underſtood to be pro- 
hibited. And it is high Superſtition in thoſe who in our late un- 
happy Revolutions defaced ſuch Pictures, and brake down ſuch 


Croſſes as Authority had ſuffered to remain entire, whilſt it forbad 
the Worſhip of them; and was in that Particular fo well obeyed, 


that none of them (it may be) ever knew one Man of the Commu- 


nion of the Church of England, to have been proſtrate before a Croſs, 

and in that Poſture to have ſpoken to it. 
In the Church of Rome there is greater Pretence for that Vio- | 
lence, which vulgar Reformers preſume to be holy. For the Coun- 


cil of Trent retaineth Images in Churches, as Objects of Venera- 


tion, and the Practice both of Prieſts and People does ſtrangely 
dilate the Words of the Council. The Article of the Creed of 
Tent is this ; © I moſt firmly profeſs that the Images of Chriſt, and 


of the Mother of God, always a Virgin, as alſo thoſe" of other 


Saints are to be had and retained (eſpecially in Churches) And 
e that due Honour and Veneration be given to them.” Due Honour 
and Veneration are in themſelves modeſt Words, and where we ad- 
mit the Pictures and Images of Chriſt, we refuie not the Honour 
that is due to them. We do not chuſe to put them in vile Places, 


wee do not uſe them in vile Offices; we eſteem them as Ornaments, 


we value them as the Images of Perſons more honourable than our 
Prince or our Friend: We uſe them as Remembrances of the great 
- Myſtery of Man's Redemption, which he cannot too frequent y be 


| reminded of. We condemn the indiſcreet Zeal of our late pre- 


_- tended Reformers, who judged him worthy Sequeſtration who had 
4x0 kept a Picture of Chriſt in his Parlqur, and confeſſed 1 it was to et | 
. 93 in Mind of his Saviour. wo 


. . io 296. Touching the 13 of 8 e che 8 of 
them, it is fit I ſay ſomething, but the Premiſes being conſidered, I 
have the leſs Need to be voluminous. 

It is a Queſtion whether any Image of Saints can be made with 
any Suitableneſs to the Prototy pes. Chriſt indeed hath raiſed his 

| own Body long ago, and it is contained in the Heavens: But of 

Saints who are yet in an imperfe& Eſtate, whoſe Bodies are yet 

| aſleep in the Duſt, what Praxiteles or Titian can give us fit Statues, 

or Pictures of them? What they were we may by Images and 


. eh conceive; but what they now are in their preſent heavenly 


Condition 
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Condition, aa relifion to which the Romanifts now worſhip: them, 
who on Earth can reveal to us, "whilſt Eye hath not ſeen it, 'neither 
hath Ear heard it? 
375 | But for the images or Pictures bf the Saints in their former!Ec- | 
85 : tate dere vn Earth, if they be made with Diſcretion, if they be the 
5 "Repreſentations: of ſuch ele Saititſhip no wiſe Man can call into 
Queſtion, if they be deſigned as their honourable Memorials, they 
Who are wiſe to Sobriety do make uſe of them; and they are per- 
mitted in Vene va itſelf, where remain in the Quire of St. Peter *, 
the Pictures of the twelve Prophets on one Side, and on the other 
thoſe of the twelve Apoſtles, all in Wood; alſo the Pictures of 
the Virgin and St. Peter in one of the Windows. And we. give to 
uch Pictures that negative Honour which they are worthy of; we 
H + = value them beyond any Images befides that of Chriſt, we help our 
Memories by them, we forbear any Signs of Contempt towards 
| HY them. But worſhip them we do not, ſo much as with external po- 
ſitive Signs, for if we uncover the Head, we do it not to them, but 
at them, to the Honour of God who hath made them ſo great In- 
ſtruments in the Chriſtian Church, and to the ſubordinate Praiſe 'of 
: the Saints themſelves. 

P. 38 5. In the Catechiſm of the Conncit of Trent, the Pariſh Prieſt | 
is required to take Care that Images be made, ad utriuſque teſtamenti 
eognoſcendam 'Hiſtoriam, for procuring the! Knowledge of the Hiſ- 

= _ tory of the Bible. And well it had been if it had ſtayed there; but 
—_ 0 3 in requiring the Prieſt to teach the cher" that Images 
| of Saints are placed in Churches ut colantur, that they may be wor- 
ſhipped; Saber the Images, or the Saints by them. When they ſee 
them only at a Diſtance with their Eye, they may ſometimes in- 

ſtrut them, and afford them Hints of very good Meditations; but 

when they are directed to bow down before them; and to them alſo, 

though with Diſtinctions which the Vulgar underſtand not, they 
then are, if Laymens Books, Books of paid . than thoſe of 
Chriſtian Piet. 


** 


| | 
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| 

| 

| | 
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7 Ae ſtep Ware 5 Expoſition of the Deetrine of te Church 
„ gland, | aol © 


We are FE 8 from condemning the making all Soits of wales, . 
4 that wwe aſe it t not any Crime to have che Hiſtories of a | 


„ glarn 87 9 , wenge i uch, v.48. 
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A PFF 23 
carved or painted in our very Churches, which the Walls and Win- 


 dows of ſeveral of them do declare - 


His ſecond Defence of the Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Charch 
x Ae if F England, P. 143. 5 
It is not a ſmall Miſtake in you, thus to join Pictures and Images 
together, as if they were all one, when both your own Superſtition 
and the Opinion both of Jews and Gentiles (as to the Point of wor- 
 thipping of them) have always made a very great Difference between 

them. As for the ancient Heathens they adored their yavtre, 

Statues, or graven Images, becauſe they conceived them moſt apt to 
be animated by their Gods; of which they were the Reſemblances. 
Whereas Pictures were not thought ſo capable of receiving their 
Animation. The ſame was the Diſtinction of: the Jes too, who 
upon this very Argument have always looked upon the former Sort 
of Sculptures, to be the Thing eſpecially forbidden in the ſecond 
Commandment ; infomuch as they thought it unlawful to have them 

even for Ornament; but for Pictures painted or woven, theſe they 
did not eſteem to have been abſolutely forbiden to them. And at . 
this Day in your Church, your Images are ſet up with ſolemn Con- 
ſecrations to receive your Adorations: But I do not know that any 
are dedicated for Altar-pieces, or other Uſes with the like 'Solemnity.- 
Another Confuſion of the like Kind you make in what follows, in 

ſpeaking of the Pictures not only of holy Perſons, but of their Ac- 

tions too. For every body knows how much more Uſe there may 
be, and how much leſs Danger there certainly is in hiſtorical Re- 

_ preſentations, than in ſingle Figures, but eſpecially carved Images . 
Were the Benefit of Images never ſo great, yet you know this is 
neither that which we diſpute with you, nor for which they are ſet 
up in your Churches. Your Trent Synod expreſsly defines that due 

eneration is to be paid to them: ' Your. Catechiſm ſays, that they 
are to be had not only for Inſtruction, but for Worſhip ; and this is. 

the Point in Controverſy betwixt us. We retain Pictures, and 
ſometimes even Images too in our Churches for Ornament, and (if 

there be ſuch Uſes to be made of them) for all the other Benefits 
vouhave now. been mentioning (that is, for inflaming us towards an 
Imitation of the Graces and Virtues of Holy Perſons, and for re- 
aeving in us afreſh, the Memory of thoſe whom they repreſented, / 


See a Paſſage from this Writer in the Introduction, P. 5. f Mid F. - 
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Service is to be paid to er ade at : 
- their Conſecration for any divine e or inde 15 ay Virtues 
28 all 19 proceed from them... 


Ber here it is objected by che Enemies of our un ch and: Re- 
formation, that our Reformers hav been fo zealous and indiſcreet!y 
fierce againſt Images, that 8 pos FP lewd: INGERIQNs. Art 
of Painting, and: een the civil, Uk of Images. 

Blut this is a malicious Calumny. and no real bop pk 1 112 
Church's Doctrine about Images, as has been 
lickl declared bath by. out Church and State. ng our. Ch 17 

„ 


7 ” Biſhop Barrows Gale i "INE „ 5 
| 

of 
| 1 


declared ber Judgment, Gu all beten nat ub 3 


Arras, &c. or Images of Princes in their mn, 
the Art of Painting, or Image m 38 COR 441 is evident, | 
that our Church is vlther lt 22 Painting, rei | 


Uſe f . 
Qur Katt has (iy Ep ae of Parliament) declared even in the 


5 bo of our e, that * 050 CY! 12 e * nt 


Bip r Diſaaſ. if Khim, v. Sf. 


Te 1. of any Thing like Images amon 
Chriſtians, is cee of: 9 0 baſs es in Ti ertullian ; wherein 2 | 
_ Chriſk is ; repreſented: under 3 013-217; N 
on his Back; as it was. Very uſpal amon! Ihr ob& | 
blematical Figures, on their Cup og 1 | 
cnn them, not, to diſtinguiſh, between the Ornaments. of their 


Cops apd Glaſſ ir gr ma ow ridiculous would 
that, Man fo ear e. ig at, We Lee that „ 


worſhipped | 
Glaſſes ? I this 8 Non why do they quarrel with us 


* 7 t can be 
— dos i an chief Man an 
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| inferred Kom bene i i, that the Earth at t Kat Time did nok kate 


embleinatical Fi; igures. unlawful Ornametits t Cups or Chalices ; atif 
do we think otherwiſe? This I Cofifefs doth! ſufficiently prove chat 


the Roman Church did think ornamental Images lawful ; but it doth | 
prove the Worthip of Images than! the very fame Emblent 
d before Proteſtant Books, 3 * Books are 5 


nd more 
often u 
worſhipped by us. 


P. 596 The Coinicit of Nice dent thie aid real Worſhip to be 
gien to IEnages, 7, e. that Images were not to be Signs and 
Helps 0 Memory, to call to Mint and repreſent to us the Object of 
Worſhip, but that the Acts of Worſhip were to be performed to the 
Images themſelves. The former Uſe of Images, doth ſuppoſe them 
to be only of the Nature of Books, which repreſent Things to our 
Minds without any Act of Adoration performed to that Nick) is 
only an Inftrument 15 Intellection, although the Thing repreſented 
to the Mind be a Obje& of Adoration. As, if b reading a 
Book an Idea of Cod 8 repreſented to my Mind' whom I ought to. 


worſhip, yet no Man can imagine th that from h hence T ſhould fa down. | 


vv his Pray ers out of : a Book, 


makes Wie of that 3 cans and Inſtrument to Belp his Un- 
derſtanding and Geck his his Expreſſions; z no Man can have any 
Colour of Rear to ſay that he worſhip the Book, which he a 
for a quite different Purpoſe. It is. the ſame Cale as to Images, 
when they are uſed for no other End = barely to repreſent to 8 
Mind an. "Object ; of Worſhip; as a Crucifix may do our Saviour, 
when it is no more than an external Note or Character, and hath 
the fame Uſe that Words have. But thoſe who go no 5 her than. 
this ſtand condemned and anathematized 266, by, the ſecond ( Council of 
Nice; for that not only determines with a great, t deal of Aſſurance 

that Images are t9. be 1. up in Churches and Houſes, and Ways, 


upon oY 18. out of 152 55 Pe e Book, or with a : Deſign to 15 


in Order ts the Worſhip: o them; hut very 0 1520 anathema- 


tizes all Sorts of Dillenters either in 'Judginent or 


6 Pens bm 7 Weights aud Meaſures, P: 127. 


| There might be Jealouſy of Offince in having Ima u Churches 
boy Idolatry was” que; rooted out, of 2 er there 

t be no Appearance., But ny Manner of 1 
Images in Hiſtory ſhould lied to * 
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1 2 . his Letter 4 Lach . publ. 50 o 


to bring the Thoughts of Religion often to their Minds; 


|. 47; b. E. * n. 1 K. 


that hold them the Images of God's. e ſuch as are thoſe 
Images, which re reſent. Hiſtories of the Saints out of the Scrip- 
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W or other Relations of e Credit. 0 
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Biſbop Bull n. , ee eee er 
Meaux, Fe Ge I; 


Our Church le wich the Roman Catholicks ja, the hiſtorical 
and moderate Uſe of painted and true Stories, either for Memory or 
Ornament, where: there r Of er 
rr e Ye ene | 


mus „ 7 * & pak : 


Lord Bi a Jo" Durban s (Dr. Butler) Prime Chr to” 
ee ee 


* 2 


Not does the Want of Relig 3t Wie n) or ths bote 
mon People appear owing to a ſpeculative Diſbelief, or Denial of i it, 


but chiefly to Thoughtleſsneſs and the common Temptations of Life. 


Your chief Buſineſs therefore, is to endeavour to beget a practical 
Senſe of it upon their Hearts, as what they acknowledge a Belief 
of, and profeſs they ought to conform themſelves to. And this is 
to be done, by keeping up, as we are able, the Form, and Face of 
Religion, with Decency and Reverence, and in ſuch a * * as 

then 
endeavouring to make this Form more and more ſubſervient to pro- 
mote the Reality and Power of it. The Fm of Religion, may 
indeed be where there is little of the Thing itſelf; but the Thing 


itſelf cannot be preſerved amongſt Mankind, without the Form. 


And this Form frequently occurring in ſome Inſtance or other of it, 
will be a frequent Admonition to bad Men to repent,” and to good f 


[ Men to grow better; and alſo be the Means of their doing ſo. 


That which Men have accounted Religion in the ſevèral Comm- 
tries of the World, generally ſpeaking, has had a great and con- 
ſpicuous Part in all publick Appearances; and the Face of it has 
been kept up with great Reverence, throughout all Ranks, from 
the . higheſt to the loweſt ; not only upon occaſional Solemnities, 
but alſo in the daily Courſe of Behaviour. In the Heathen World, 
their Superſtition was the chief Subject of Statuary, Sculpture, | 
"CONE © an Popeye * mixed” iclelf witlh Buffs Civil Forms, 


ä 


] 4 r PEN DI X. „ ͤ 
Di venſions, Domeſticl Entertainments, and every Part of Common 


Life. The Mahometans are obliged to ſhort Devotions, five Times 


between Morning and Evening... In Raman Catholick Countries, 


People cannot paſs a Day, without * Religion recalled to their 
Thoughts, by ſome or other Memori 


frequent Holidays, the ſhort Prayers they are daily called to, and 
the occaſional Devotions enjoined 4 By theſe Means 
their Superſtition finks deep into the Minds of the People, and their 


Religion alſo into the Minds of fuch amongſt them, as are ſerious - 
and well-diſpoſed. —— Our Reformers conſidering that ſome:of theſe 


Obſervances were in themſelves wrong and ſuperſtitious, - and others 


of them made ſubſervient to the Purpoſes of Superſtition, aboliſhed 


them, reduced the Form of Religion to great Simplicity, and en- 
joined no more particular Rules, nor left any Thing more of what. 


was external in Religion, than was in a Manner neceſſary to preſerve 


a Senſe of Religion itſelf upon the Minds of the People. But a 
great Part of this is neglected by the Generality amongſt us; for 


Inſtance, the Service of the Church, not only upon Common Days, 


but alſo upon Saints Days; and ſeveral other Things might be 


mentioned. Thus they have no cuſtomary Admonition, no publick 


Call to recollect the Thoughts of Gon and RELIGION from. one 
Sunday to another. 
Indeed in moſt Ages of the Church, "the Oats of reafonable 
Men has been, as there has been for che moſt Part Occaſion, to 
draw the People off from laying too great Weight upon external 
Things; upon formal Acts of Piety. But the State of Matters is 
quite changed with us. Theſe Things are neglected to a Degree, 
which is, and cannot but be attended with a Decay of all that is 


good. Tis highly ſeaſonable now, to inſtruct the People in me” 


W of EXTERNAL Religion.  _ 
And doubtleſs under this Head, muſt come into Conũderation, 


a proper Regard to the STRUCTURES which are conſecrated to the 


Service of Gop. In the preſent Turn of the Age, one may obſerve 


a wonderful Frugahty in every Thing which has reſpe& to Religion, 


and Extravagance in every Thing elſe. | But amidſt the Appear- 

ances of Opulence and Improvement in all common Things, which 
are now ſeen in moſt Places, it would be hard to find a Reaſon, 
why theſe Monuments 5 ancient Piety ſhould not be p reſerved in 
their original Beauty. an d Magnificence.— 


h ap ——_ That 54 the good * of Building. , and 


rning 


of it ; by ſome Ceremony, 
or publick religious Form, occurring in their Way, beſides their 
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Arnim Churches; ik & great deal more among u, ad be more 
encoxraged, an Re Far: wilt bring” tO the Ground an huge Num- 
ber of our Churches. [Charge to the Clergy of St. Aſaph, 77 o.. — 


This cxcellent Prelate made this Obſervation forty Years ago: 
Aud no one I believe will imagine, that the e has re- 


| commended, ä d' chen. Grp 


Dy. | Bartoo's Son on the cation of v. Geo 's Cha 15 
oat — 25 i 


; - Ctviltianity i in ine Perser ane” infant State, vas but lite ſup⸗ 


with Places for public Worſhip. As its great Founder was 
aid in a 
and Caves, am to pay their Devations over the Graves and Sepul- 
chres of their Martyrs. But when Kings and Princes had caſt 
down their Crowns before the Throne of the Lamb, and the Chriſtian 
Religion became the favourite of Mankind, it was then it began to 


appear in a proportionable Degree of Splendor : == Temples that had! 


been profaned b Idola ce to religious Uſes; — 
New ones were 7 ecked ih the imperial Cities; and by De | 
Churches, were prepared in all the ſeveral Parts che | 

orld;— This has been the well-known State of Chriſtianity 'ſince' 
its firſt Eſtabliſhment. , To which we need only add, That no Na- 
tion hath been more devoted to Religion, or expreſſed a greater 
Zeal'for the Houſe of” God, than thoſe Kingdoms to which we be- 
long. This is what we are informed by: the beſt” Hiſtorians, and 


| it is for the Honour vow Chaney: that'it ſhould be remembred. 


Extract from Dr. Rogers's Sermon, Pol IV. P. 204. 
A Place ſet apart for divine Worſhip depends not merely on a 


poſitive Precept, but: ariſes from the Reaſon of the Thing, and is a 
Branch of the Religion of Nature; or to ſpeak more properly the 


Eaw of the God of Nature; the Reverence of God himſelf 3 
be preſerved without it. In our nee State, the Temperamen 


and Pafſions of the Soul will be i wy outward: — © 


Through this Channel the 2 Part of our Ideas enter: And | 
though ſome fewy contemplative Perſons may think they want no 
Aſſiſtance from Senfibles to excite Devotion, and elevate their Af- 
fections to God; yet Mankind im general are not capable of ſack 
Abſtractions, but muft be led by the Things that ate ſeen; to the 


„ fo its jfirfff Followers were glad to retire to Bens vi 


„ P E N D 1 x 37 
Things that ess nos 568 And as we ack e there may be 


Danger that ſome may dwell too much, and place too much of Re- 
gion in Externals; fo there is equal Danger on the other gide, leſt 


while we purſue Religion too far into the Region of pure Spirit, we 


| loſs ourſelves in Von and Faithubiſin, We have: Bode ur well - 
as Spirits, and theſe mutually act upon each other: If we honour 


God in our Hearts, his Temple and whatever has a Relation to his 
Service, will be venerable in our Eyes: And the Impreſſions we re- 
ceive from theſe outward Relatives, by a natural Chain, carry our 
Thoughts on to God; and while we daily habituate ourſelvey to 


reverence them, we quicken and improve our Reverence towards 


the ſupreme Governor of the World to whom we 
Te Nature of Man is the fime under the Goſpel as it was under 


the Law, his Paſſons the fame, moved and actuated by the am | 


Applications; and whatever had then a natural Ras wig Big 
Impreffions of Awe and Reverence towards God in the Minds of 
Men now is, and ever will be, 'equally proper to the End of the 


World. That a viſible e 2 in his Temples is acceptable to God, 6 


we may conclude, if we obſerve how particularly he himſelf di- 


rected the Ornaments of the Firſt Tabernacle, and even inſpired the 
WMWorkmen with skill to execute the curious Deſign ; ; and all this 


Elegance and Expence he required from his People, in poor and 
diſtreſſed Circumi 8 wanderi through a deſolate Wilderneſs. 
And after wards, when the- Jewiſh Prat b. became confirmed: by the 
Conqueſts of all their Enemies; r did he ap- 
prove, and with what Bleſſings reward the Piety of David and So- 


laman? of the one in; intending; and the other: in fimiſfing the | 


moſt magniſicent Temple in the whole World- A Temple adorn- 
ed with all: the Splendor, that the maſt exquifite Wonkmapſhip, 
and the maoſt- coſtly Materials; coulc give to any Building. It was 


not for any Reaſons peculiar-to:the: Jewiſly Religion, that God was 


pleaſed: with. the Statelineſs and Beauty of his e, but as it. was 
a, grateful. Acknowledgment to his Providence, for his. manifold 


Bleſſings as it: tended, to raiſe; more venerable Conceptians.. of his 


Majeſty, and enliven the; Devotians- of His Worſhippers: Reaſons 


which will ever remain in Force, and recommend to all Ages an 


Imitation of; their: great, Example... 


It would be eaſy to multi iply Au thoettcs, but theſe we have 
ſelected are ſufficient, if we-conſider the N of 12 Writers 
from whom they are taken. | =: 

2 
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„ APPENDIX 


To theſe Teſtimonies: of our Engliſh Divines, however it may 
not be -improper to add the following from the moſt Reverend Mr. 


' Calvin (as ſome of our Nonconformiſts are pleaſed to ſtile him) the 


great Reformer at Geneva. The warmeſt Advocate for Painting 
and Sculpture cannot aſſign a ſtronger Argument in Favour of them 

chan he has done. Hiſtorical Subjects, ſays Rk are the moſt. proper, 
becauſe they are amr of en er e or ow Nhat 


b e N . wy 


Nieque tamen ea ſaperſtitione te teneor ut nullas prorſus imagines 


: frendas cenſeam. Sed quia Sculptura & Pictura Dei dona ſunt, 
purum & legitimum utriuſque uſum requiro; ne quæ Dominus in 
ſuam gloriam & bonum noſtrum nobis contulit, ea non tantum 


polluantur præpoſtero abuſu, ſed in noſtram quoque perniciem con- 
vertantur. Ea ſola . ac ſculpantur quorum ſunt capaces 


_ -oculi. In eo genere ſunt hiſtoriæ ac res geſtæ quz uſum in docendo 
; "9 e en habent. 0 N c. 11. L 12. 
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NUMBER, * 


4 4s Arcoun 1212 of the 4 n Stained 0 Þ 2 | 


3/8 een in Eagle ehe or Chapels. 
N ita erh Abr are ing: ine: . Glaſs Win- 


\dows,—In that on the North Side is repreſented our Saviour, 
= the Twrrvrx APOSTLES, and the EvanctLisTs, at full Length, 


and as big as Life, with the 'SYMBoLs of their ſeveral  Mariyrdoms, 


and Sufferings. It was placed there A. D. 1722. 


In the large Weſtern Window are the Figures of: able | 


Isaac, and Jacob; Moſes and Aaron; and the Putsch of the 


Twelve Tribes of the Jews; with Ornaments and Dae . 


71 Under which is the following Inſcription ; | 1 


1 Gini Secundo reiterata Senstus 917 
M.,unificentia feliciter inſtaurata, 
Be I. 1735. 


il thus deſeribed : | 6, 


= 7 * 1 N 5 by * | 33 
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WINCHESTER” CATHEDRAL. 


In the great Rebellion, the N was artfully 3 | 
from the Violence of Enthuſiaſt, by means of an extemporaneous 
Wall, or Partition, erected in a parallel Line juſt before it, ſo as 
entirely to conceal its Beauties from the een of the ſacri- 

2 Intruders. Other Parts of the Church did not however eſ- 
cape the miſtaken Zeal of theſe Enemies to all that was graceful or 
majeſtic. On the 16th..of December, 1642, the Soldiers of Sir 
William Maller entered the Church, where they broke in Pieces 
the carved Work of the Choir, . the „. of the Old 
and New Teſtament, in admirable Image ed the Organ, 
ſcized the rich Tapeſtry, Curtains, and ay — — Choir, with 
the Veſſels of the Altar, threw down the Communion Table, and 
carrying off the Rails which encloſed it, burnt them in their 
Quarters. After this, they defaced many of the Monuments; and 
pulling down ſome of the "Thefts, which contained the Remains of 
the Saxon Kings, they threw their Bones againſt the painted Glaſs, 
which they thus deſtroyed throughout the Church. But the beau- 
tiful Window over the Altar, exhibiting Portraits of ſeveral Saints 
and Biſhops of this Church, being more out of their Reach, and 
leſs expoſed than the reſt, is ſtill preſerved entire, together with a 
few Figures on the Windows contiguous. The grand Weſt Win- 

dow ſeems to be made up of the diſperſed Fragments, which, im- 

perfect as it is, has a fine Effect, and leaves the penſive Imagination 
to ſupply that religious Light which was diffuſed oer all * 


Church, when 1 it retained 1 its Sigel, Splendor. . 


Tue CHAPEL: at. WINGHESTER: COLLEGE. 
| The Eaſt Window is painted wich the Ge 


| * has been celebrated in an elegant Poem, Written 1 9 the 
Rer. Dr. Lowth, Preben ndary B in which r 


But now, his! far other Views diſeloſe 1211 py 
The blackeſt comprehenſive Scene of Wos. 1 
See where Man's voluntary Sacrifice: . pg? 
re- and God exemal de, 155 . 


- k Z £43 * See T of the City, o 25 e al of IA 5 
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Ae . 1824. 3 Joan and, concealed 3 in LB ho 
Rebellion, and afterwards tePlaced. That over the e is 


and under it the Pulling ef dhe 


— mn ĩ˙ A. 
 Fixt to the Croß, his healing Arms are bound, 
| While Rreams from every Wound. 

Mark the Blood-Drops, that Life exhauſting roll, 
W dead Pg ha cede the fab ul 
' "As Death Tortures with. fevere Delay, 
Fun and triumph in the noble Prey. . 

And cant deu, ſcupid Man, —— 
Nor Mare che which ee bran ire 
© "Thy Sin, for which tis cred Fleſh is cn, 
Points &v'ty Nail, and tharpens ev'ty Thorn. 


| Count whit Nam Loan ® ores Woonds | 5 
* SU Bang vers the tic Groatrd?- | 

Lo, the black Sun, His backward (&rw'n, | 
Mow en gs and. From Heavind 


„ Emrails, bears A LY 
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LINCOLN DONS, 


—— „ tick» were alſo 


ken dom! — laced at the Reſtoration. | 
ae . in oN ns Exhibits a * 

r eo our uf, WI cir reſpeRiv e 
viz. de the left e the 3 5 ale he 
Hiſtory of the Creation it's Antitype. 2. Our s Baptiſm ; 

les 'nhivugh abe Rel Ses. | 
3- The JewiſhBafſover 3 und under ait «he-Infticution uf the Lord's 
Supper. 4. The Brazen Soypertt rake” Wildernefs; «coort!] ng 


to Lene Jonusaldlizered fromnite a 
2 * — — ' Reardon . in the fiery 
| _— MERTON. 
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| "MERTON COLLEGE. 
The Eaſt Window, which ci extecalchr dlanee.- ontajns the 


Nativity, Baptiſm, Laſt Supper, Crucifixion, Reſurrection, and 


Aſcenſion. It was to the College by Ale ole 
Fee of dil Eos anc) pot op in 2792, : 


Ann COLL EG Hh f 


1 the Commuiniane Table is a moſt beautiful Window in che 


Middle af which is the Crucifixion of our Saviour, between the 


typo Ls e r 4 was id in 1620, by 


e 
UNIVERSITY. coLLE OE. 


The Chapel, is ae aforned with Windows on the North and 


| Sorith Sides, d by. braham Van Lin fo io 364, The Sub- 
jects of the hve on the South Side are. taken from Genefle, ch. ii 
N 15. Tur, ch. x, ver. 38, — ahn ch. 4 


ver. 14, to 17. On the North the Subjects are from Geng, ch. 


Xxviii, ver. 10, to 19. — 2 Kings, ch. ü, ver. 75 to 12. — Jonah, 


ch 4; ae ij, 
he Eaſt Window from Lute ch. ij. ver. 6, to 17. e painted 
by Henry Giles, of York, in 16873 and was the Gift of Dr. ., 


LT COLLEGE. | 
"There are beo Wintoms in the Chapel pintd by Yao Lig 


; 2 aha. In the Eaſtern Window, which is by another Hand, is 
the wt oor n and Aſcenſion of our Saviour. | 


CAMBRIDGE. 


| The Paintings on Glaß in this Univerſity, of id. Nats. v are 10 


be found: only 1n King's bags. <A and Peter Houſe Chapels. <© The 
© Paintings in the former, which were put up by Henry VIII. in 


© the Year 1528) are contained in twenty-five Windows; 3 | 


2 on each Side, and one in the Eaſt End. The Height of the 
© ide Windows i is near 45 Feet; in each of which are 


wards of 500 Feet of Glas.” On theſe is finely ted the 
oi 50 2 Pe ier 


8 a ends oa | 
© Hiſtory of che Old and New: Teſtament. The Windows bein g 

c divided, the upper Part relates to the Old Teſtament, the under 
n . The Hiſtory in the upper Part of the Windows 
| is from Eve's. receiving the Apple from the Serpent; and ſo 
s oo till Blijab's 'being taken up into Heaven. The lower Part, 
* from the Salutation of the Virgin Mary, to our Saviour s Aſcen- 
© fion. The three laſt Windows from hence contain the Hiſtory 
© of the Acts of the Apoſtles The Eaſt Window is much the 
1 | and grandeſt; the bottom Part of which repreſents the 
2 "ial of. our 1 and his bearin the Croſs; the upper Part 
0 om che Croſs. Tete are 

© fine Liet its and Columns in all toe ſide Windows, and in the 

middle Light four Figures are repreſented with Scrolls, e | 
* declare the Hiſtory on cach Side of them. 


Ny - 1 3 1 
— — * - * 1 
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Tk tain Ch in hi bin End of the Chapel ads Swe, 
Was put up in the Vear 1 . In the upper Part the Twelve 
Apoſtles are repreſented, in che ms ho n and i : 
Whole i Is kinely executed. * t 3 5 


N. B. It is highly probable, that 1 e . more 
ſtained Glaſs Windows in the Chapels at Cambridge, before 
the Lear 1642. But as that County and Univerſity, fell gore 
the Rage of the Puritans ſome Years before Oxford, it is 

Wonder that any remained to this Day, and it is to be pre- 

ſumed, that the fine Windows at King's-College and Peter- 
Houſe, were buried under Ground, during oe WS, DAS and 
put * ww: at A vey Riref'on ATION.” Yen Fo 


« 4 — G % 
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Stained 2 Windros i in ; the Church of F Al RF ORD, Glee hero 


. Ti ame, a 3 of 3 ALS this Manor of 
King Henry VII. (to whom it 3 from . the. Beauchamps, 
Eatls'of Warwick) and having taken a Prize Ship bound for Rome, 
wherein he found a great Quantity of painted Class he brought 
both the Glaſs and 5 Workmen into England. The Glaſs was 
ſuch a Curioſity, that Mr. Tame, built — Church at Fairford 
(dedicating it to the Virgin Mary) which is in Len 125 Feet, 
| and 35 6 and 1 e e Ts, 10 2 


rr N D I X 1 
noble Tower, Wael from the midſt of it, [adorned with Pinacles ;; 
and the Windows in the Church, twenty-eight in Number, he 
cauſed to be glazed with this invaluable Prize, Fegg 8 
entire to this Day, the Admiration of all that ſee it. 


Mrs. Farmer (a Daughter of the Lord Lemſtet) gave 250 to u. | 
laid out in mending and wiring the Windows: This has pre- 
ſerved them from Accidents. - And in the grand Rebellion, the Im- 
propriator, Mr. O/dworth and Others, (to their great” Praiſe be it 
ONIONS took down the Glaſs, and ſecured it in ſome ſecret 
Place, thereb preſerving it from fanatick Rage. The Pai 
was the 'Defizn. "of Albert Durer, a celebrated "Maſter; and the 
Colouring in Th Drapery, and ſome of the Figures, is fo well per- 
formed, ht V andyke 5 Me the Pencil could not exceed At: © 


The Subject is all Scripture Hiſtory, Vi2, The: erpent 
Eve; — God appearing: in the burning: Buſh to "Moſes, 
Shepherd ; — The Angel conducting Joſhua to Was Een 
Fleece; — The Queen of Sheba's, Vike to Solomon; — King David 
judging the Amalekite 8 ; — Samſon ſlaying the Philiſtines, 
killing; the Lion, and his being betrayed. by. Dalzlob; ST ny 8 
Judgment between the two bo Harlots — and f Fig) res Hf 
twelve major Prophets. 47 15 e e 

But the greateſt Part is . up ich the {Facts 125 * Ne ew 
| Teſtament: : The Angel appearing to Zacharias; > — Jo oſepb * and hy 

contracted; fhe Viſitation. of Mary by the Angel, and her viſiti 
her Couſin Elizabeth; — our Saviour born in a Stable; — the Shep- 
herds and Magi viſiting him there; Herud waiting the Return of 
tbe Wiſe Men; Cbriſi circumciſed ;—the Purification of the Hol 
| Virgin; — Simeon, with Our Saviour in his Arms; z=— Joſeph's Flight . 
into Ægypt ; — Herod ſlaying the young Children of Betbialem:— 

the Aſſumption of the Virgin, and Joſeph and her ſeeking Jo ofus. 

at the Pealt; our Saviour's Transfiguration; Mary anointing his 
Head; The Diſciples going to embalm him, and 2 Angel re- 
lating to them his Reſurrection; Gbriſis Appearance to Mary 
Magdalen; his riding to Jeruſalem: on an Aſs; — Eaccheus and the 


People firewing n crying Hoſanna ; 


his Praying in the Garden; — Judas betraying him; Pilate judg- 
ing him, and waſhing his Hands from hs Guilt; —the CRUci- 
FIXION BETWEEN TWO THIEVES; THE WOMEN STANDING. BV, 
AND THE SOLDIERS WATCHING HIM, in the Eaſt Window. of 


on Church; 3—Joeph of Arinaghts begging the Body, and re- 
: | ceivin g 


— 


1 . ing to with the 
8 e 2 


. thors of ;—tho Foun EVANGELISTS, 2 2 
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Ceiving it; his Burial by Nichdemws, and others;—the Darknes | 

a the Fafſion, and Michael eontet with the Devil. . 
mies travelling to Emmaus, and hi Appearance to the Eleven, | 
and afterwards 'to te) ys; aye going a-fiſhing, and 
ing of the Net, and broil- | 
R en 


ifs e * ti 


In 7 Oi of ts Nea are many . ane u PIR | 
| E244 's Aſcenſion, viz. The twelve Apoſtles, at large. 
with the Article I Creed they are ſaid to be gy they Au- 
ey 83— 


„ Uni St. Ain; =the — 2 . — 


the Chriſtian Church, in che four . Witdows of the middle 
Ayte, on this South Vide; and the thereof in the four | 


oppofite 
„ i, Duipto, being 6 


ie er u brief as poffttl 

much cofifitied in my Lirhits; bot a curious Traveller will de highly 
delighted with this noble Work. And I ſhall only add, that Jh 
Tine, Efy;; the pious and worthy Founder,” who died in the Year 
50, Hes > fret on the North Side of the Church, under a raiſed 
Monument. Tour through Great-Britain, V. H. P. 243. 


8 * i retarkable that al ths Windows wo. kane hare e. 
ent ae up-'fince the Reſtoration ; or replaced after they 
1 down; and preſerved from the Violence of the Pu- 
ritans: or Blow long fince the Reformation they were painted, the 


The elegant Reader has undoubtedly obſerved with Pain, the 
le Deſtruction of Ornaments of this Nature by the Fanatic 

| Rebels, and has withed that the few Monuments which have eſ- 
caped their Rage, of an Art no longer remaining in its former 
Perfection, may be cautioully preſerved. In a Re which we 
hope will be diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior Taſte, it woul 5 — be diſ- 
pleaſing to ſee a Proſecution ſucceed, ſo little — — 
Arts, 8 . 
11 Gcd Fears. | 6 
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r OST 
| : The Ornaments of CHURCH ES conſidered. 


T is near a Year ſince this Book was publiſhed, and has been 
| preſented to, or purchaſed by Perſons of the higheſt Rank and 
great Learning in theſe Kingdoms, and ſent to moſt of the Pro- 

_ teſtant Univerſities abroad. The Editor was in hopes to have been in- 
formed, either privately or publicly, if any material Objection could 
have been made againſt the Arguments and Authorities produced in 
Defence of the, Ormments of Churobes in general, or that particular 
One put up in St. Margaret's Church, Weſtminſter. —lt was but rea- 


ſonable therefore to ſuppoſe, that the very few who were offended at 


firſt, were either. convinced or filenced, and conſequently that the 
Proſecution againſt the Church-wardens would have been dropt. — 
This not being the Caſe, the Editor makes this public Appeal to the 
beſt Judges of Points of this Nature, and earneſtly intreats the Fa- 


vour of them to ſet him right, if he is'miſtaken. Open always to 
Conviction, he will own his Error, or make a Reply with Can- 
dour, Decency, and Reſpect. The Public have had the Cauſe be- 
fore them, freed from the Quirks and Niceties of Law, which 


would have ſwelled the Book to an enormous ſize, and afforded 
little Entertainment to the Reader. As there is an Appeal lodged 


hefore the HiGy CouRT of DELEGATES, it is not thought 


decent or proper af preſent, to print the Anſwers of the 
Church-wardens; but one time or other that Promiſe will be 


made good, and it will be given gratis to the Purchaſers of this 


Book, 


As the Editor has received many Letters from Gentlemen of great 


Dignity and Learning in the Church, and Laymen of ſuperior Abili- 


ties, it will not be thought improper, on this Occaſion, to give ſhort 


Extracts from a few of them, which ſpeak the Senſe of the reſt. 
„The Author” (ſays a Dignitary of our Church, greatly (killed 
in Antiquity) “ has happily illuſtrated the curious Subject of his 


« Enquiry witk a great deal of Hiſtorical Antiquarian Learning; 


< and the Tae as well as Ornaments of our Churches, are very 


*«,aprecably explained, from the earlieſt to the lateſt Times. The 
| | * 0 | 


«© whole 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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% TO TRE 
« whole is recommended by the Eaſe and Fluency of the Stile;. 
«, by a proper Diviſion of its Parts, and by the Illuſtrations given in 


the Notes and Appendix, without interrupting the principal. 


% Subject of the Enquiry.” . 1 
The next is from. a Layman, who has diſtinguiſhed. himſelf in 


the Regie of Letters. 


litherto, ſays he, I have been much out of Charity, with. 


cc 


«© thoſe who have libelled the Church-wardens of S?. Margaret's, 


« for having diſcharged their Truſt with univerfal Approbation. 
„ The Revival of VanpDaLtism or FanaFTicisgm were alike- 


« offenſive to me, and ] could not help ſuſpecting the faid Libel-- 


<« lers of being ſtrongly tinctured with both. But my Reſentments. 
« are now extinguiſhed, and I am moſt inclined to think, they 


have a Claim to the Thanks of the Public. — The Confiderations- 


*« on. Church Ornaments are to be placed to their Account; the 
<. Proſecution produced the Book, and the Community is like- 
« ly to be abundantly more ſerved. by the one, than injured by the 
« other. It is true, I was fo captivated both with the Matter and 


% Manner, that I read it at a Heat; - but then I did my beſt, to 
have all my critical Powers about me.—And if I have any Judg- 


« ment — the Window is amply juſtified, the Libellers of it are 


«much expoſed, the Lovers and Profeſſors of the fine Arts a thou- 


% ſand ways obliged, and the Expediency of ornamenting our 
« Churches completely evinced.” 1 BY RE. 


Another Friend of the Editor's has favoured him with a ſhort: 
| Letter and Anecdote which he had not met with before. 


. 


« In reading the Notes in Page 122, I could not help, fays he, 
calling to mind a famous Diſticb, which a few Years ago carried 


* off the annual Premium from the Academy in France; and which 


« is in ſome part applicable to the Promoter of the Cauſe againſt the - | 
« Church-wardens of St. Margaret's. —The. Subject propoſed was, 
« The PRAISESS oF THE SOCIETY. „ | 


The King of France had before viſited the Society, and had 


% taken down the IMAGE oF CHRIST, which was over the Gate, 


ce and cauſed his own Arms to be placed in the Stead. 
„The DIS TIC H. 


Suſtulit hinc JasoM, poſuitque Inſignia Regis, | 
Inis Gens; alium non colit illa Deum. 


c „ : 
— 


ORNAMENTS OF CHURCHES. 
It may not be thought improper to publiſh the Senſe of the 


_ * -CrITICAL and MonTHLY Reviews of ApRIL and Mar laſt, 


who compliment the Author, but think he might have been more 
uſefully employed. I will tranſcribe the Paſſages, and then reprint a 
Letter which appeared ſoon afterwards from a Friend of the Ed:- 
| tors, in the London Chronicle. ; 7 


* 


CRITICAL REVIEW for April, 1761. 


It were greatly to be wiſned, that the ſenſible and learned Au- 


thor of this Performance had made Choice of a Subject, more wor- 
thy of his maſterly Pen, than the Vindication of the Church - war- 
dens of the Pariſh of Sr. Margaret's, for having decorated the Eaſt 
End of that Church, with a beautiful Window of ſtained Glaſs,— 

Our Readers are probably acquainted with the Proſecution com- 


menced by a CERTAIN Bop, againſt the Pariſh of St. Margaret's, 


whoſe Defence is here couched in the Preface ; after which the in- 
genious Author proceeds to trace the Revolution of Church Orna- 
ments, from the moſt diſtant Period to the preſent Time, whence 


he infers the Propriety and Utility of the Decorations lately added 


to St. Margaret's. 


* 
2 * 


MovrRIY Review for May, 1761. Wo 
The painted Glaſs Window which gave Riſe to this learned and 


elegant Tract, was originally deſigned as a Prefent'to Hen. VII. to be 


put up in his celebrated Chapel. By what Means this Deſign was. 
prevented from taking place, and through what various Changes 
of Fortune this curious Piece of Workmanſhip paſſed, before it 
took its Station in the Church of Sr. Margaret's, about two Years 
ago, is briefly ſhewn. It appears that the Church-wardens made 


à Purchaſe of the ſaid Window, and fixed it up without a proper 
Licence being firſt had and obtained, as the Phraſe is, according to 
Law; * and that ſome of the Pariſhioners, who, as we ſuppoſe, have 


no Taſte for Church Ornaments, and from an Apprehenſion, that 
ſuch a Decoration has a Tendency towards Popery and Superſtition, 
have commenced a Proſecution againſt the faid Church- wardens, 
whoſe Conduct in this reſpect our Author vindicates. He like- 
wiſe endeayours to ſhew, that the Ornaments of Painting and 
Sculpture, if properly introduced into Churches, have a Tendency 


To do Juſtice to the Pariſhigs- never offended with the Window 3 
ners of St. Margaret's, and to ſet and that the Proſecution is not car- 
the Authors of the Monthly Review ried on by any of them. The Cri- 
. 5 it is proper to acquaint the tical Review has ſo far ſtated the 
World, that the Pariſhioners were Matter right | | 

| Ei tO 


4 _ ©F0$T$GRIPT TO THE 
to excite and improve Devotion. On this Head he has more to fay,. 
and reaſons better, than any other Advocate we have met with on- 


this Side of the Queſtion. We only wiſh ſo much Cormac and. 
Taſte were e on more ot Subjects. 


ibs th London Chronicle of uh 30, there is a Letter with eme 
Remarks upon what 1 is laid by the Reviewers. 
1 To the Author of the Lonpox CHRONICLE: 
1.28 R, | = 

In the Account given by the Writers of the Critical Review we | 
April, and the Monthly for May, of a Book lately publiſhed, on 
the Ornaments of Churches, &c. printed for Dodſiey and Walter, 
however favourably they ſpeak of the Author's Taſte and Abilities; 
yet as they ſeemed to inſinuate, that the Subject ys of little im- 
portance, I had no Curioſity to ſee it, as I thought that however 


well written it might be, no Art in the Writer could make an in- 


ſignificant Subject worth reading. Chance ſome Time after threw 
the Book in my Way; and having- read ſome Parts of it, becauſe I 
had nothing elſe to do; I finiſhed the whole becauſe T'was pleaſed 


with what I had read. The Reſult of it was no ſmall. degree of 


Surprize, to firid this Performance conſidered merely as a Vindica- 
tion of the Church-wardens of St. Margaret's. This is rather the 
Occaſion, than the Subject of the Book; and I do not conceive 
that a Writer can poſſibly make Choice of a better Subject, than 
an Enquiry into the Nature of thoſe Ornanents, which, if properly 
introduced into our Churches, have a Tendency to excite and im- 
prove Devotion. On this Head, (fay the Monthly Reviewers) 
% he has more to ſay, and reaſons better, than any other Advocate 
e we have met with on this Side of the Queſtion. We only wiſn 
that ſo much Ability and Taſte were n on more uſeful : 
Subjects. 8 
With reſpect to myſelf, Lam * far ben thinking that 62 Sub- 
ject is unworthy of the moſt maſterly Pen, that I « Hire no other 
ſhould attempt it. It is not ſurely to be ranked among thoſe tri- 
fling Queſtions, which have frequently been diſcuſſed with great 
Bearning. It is important in the Eſtimation of good Men, who 
/ . with to ſce the Worſhip: of God conducted in the Beauty of Holineſs, i 
23 well as in Spirit and in Truth. We ought therefore to be obliged 
to the Author, for a Performance in which he has with great 
| Fr ſupported the Cauſe of Church Ornaments ; and ſhewn, 
Ln the . Arts of e and Sculpture may be made the 


Sources = 


FL 


_ ORNAMENTS OF CHURCHES. 
Sources of Virtue as well as Pleaſure. As little a Friend as the late 
Lord Bolingbroke ſhewed himſelf to Religion, he obſerveth, 
That the folemn Magnificence of a well ornamented Church, 


« the grave and moving Harmony of Mufic, the Pomp and Or- 
der of Ceremonies decently performed, &c. cannot but inſpire 


an aweful Reſpect, and maintain a devout Attention of Mind in 


the Generality.  Ph#lof. Eſays, Vol. II. p. 324, &c. 

There is another Miſtake into which the Writers of the Monthly 
Review have fallen, by attributing the Proſecution commenced 
againſt the Church-wardens, on account of the Window, to ſome 
of the Pariſhioners. I can aſſert with the ſtricteſt Truth, that this 
is not the Caſe : The Pariſhioners are univerſally pleaſed with this 
Decoration of their Church. The Suit was begun by. a certain 
Body, as the Critical Review: rightly ſays; and it s ſtill depending, 
to the Aſtoniſhment of all thoſe who cannot perceive, that the 
Window repreſenting the Scri 6 ee, Hiſtory of the Crucifixion of our 
Saviour is likely to introduce Popery, or infect the N of our 


Country with its former Errors. 
The Inſinuations of the little Ichportance of the Subject of this 


Treatiſe, may probably have 3 g from the Pleaſure 5 


have lately received. 
JIT oo undeceive therefore, as f as poſſible, is the Intention of this 
Letter; and to remove an Objection, which however ill founded, 
can be only known to be ſo, by thoſe who have read the Perfor- 
"mance, and only removed by One who will take ſome public Me- 


thod of doing it. The Book is dedicated to the late moſt worthy. 


Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, who, I am well affured, 
ſpeaks highly in its Commendation. — The Preface contains an 
Very Vindication, in Point of Law, of the Church-wardens and 
Vet 
in a new Way, and brought into one View, it may be the happy 
Means of preventing many litigious Law Suits commenced for tri- 
vial Matters in the Ecclefiaſtical Courts, and carried on at a mon- 
ſtrous Expence. And this is a Matter of no ſmall Importance to 
Mankind in general. — The Introduction is a full Vindication of the 
Propriety and Uſefulneſs of Painting and Sculpture in Churches. 
A late worthy Prelate juſtly obſerves, That the noble Arts of Ar- 
cChitedture, Sculpture and Painting, do not only adorn the Pub- 
lic, but have alſo an Influence on the Minds and Manners of 
*« Men, filling them with great Ideas, and ſpiriting them up to an 
Emulation of worthy Actions. For this Cauſe, they were cul- 


tivated, and encouraged wy: the Greek Cities, aud who vyed with 
| | each. 
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of St. Margaret's ; and as many Matters are there diſcuſſed | 
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4 each other, in building and adorning their Temples, Porticves, 
te and the like public Works; at the ſame time, they diſcouraged 
i private Luxury, the very Reverſe of our Conduct. Biſbop 
Berkeley's Eſſay towards preventing the Ruin of Great-Britain, p. 48. 
The Letter-Writer goes on in giving an Account of each Section, 
which need not be repeated. The laſt Section concludes with re- 


3 


commending the ortiamenting of Churches, at a Juncture when 


every thing ſhall conſpire to improve the fine Arts. “ The 
* Muſes, ſays the Author, look with Pleaſure towards the Throne, 
* and recollecting their much-loved FxeDtrICEK, with its preſent 
% GUARDIAN may reſemble him in all things, but the ſhort Du- 
* ration of his Life. | „ te ere oe inde long pe 
From a PRINCE who. has already given Proofs of his Aﬀec- 
« tion for the fine Arts, they hope for the warmeſt Patronage in 
„ Times of Tranquillity and Eaſe. They expect it indeed, from 
all who are Lovers of their Country, and with that the Age of 
% GroRGE THE THIRD may be ranked by admiring Poſterity, 
<<< with thoſe of LR, LEWIS, and Aucusrus. Iam, . 

FR 81 R, Your conſtant Reader, S. J.“ 


Another ſhort Letter about the ſame Time appeared in the Lox- 
DoN CHRONICLE from Canterbury. RE Ot „„ 
Amongſt many curious Extracts from eminent Authors, fre- 
quently inſerted in your 3 Paper, I read a large One 
| F x86 the Introduction to a Treatiſe lately publiſhed, entituled, — 
- The Ornaments of Churches confidered fromthe earlieft Times. This 
led me to buy the Book, which I have peruſed with much Pleaſure, 
as the Author has, in my Opinion, done ue Juſtice to a curious 
Subject, never brought before into One View. The Devaſtation 
committed in this Our METRoPoLITAN®, and many other Cathe- 
dral and Pariſh Churches, by the ſchiſmatical Rebels in 1643, was 
new to us, till we ſaw it, from ſuch Authority. in the Appendix. 
I wish, when you have Room, that you would give us that Extract 
relating to our Church. The Members of other Cathedrals ma 
probably deſire the ſame Favour. I am yours R. . 
VN. B. The Editor takes this Opportunity ef requeſting the Favour 
olf Gentlemen who are Lovers of Antiquity, That they would 
pleaſe to communicate to Meſſrs. Doaſiey and Halter, a particu- 
* Account of the ſeveral famed Gla/5 Windows in the Churches 
PR and Chapels of England J. elan . their Dates,. and by whom 
painted, which eſcaped the ſacrilegious Hands of the Rebels in 
14640, that they may be added to ſome future Edition of this 
Canterbury Cathedral. | : 


ORNAMENTS OF. CHURCHES. 


Bock. Any Emendations, n. or eren will be . : 


fully acknowledged. 


curl, 8 HR tin, wi wi ith the Places they re- 
e let 
e 20. Line 27 for Aulæorun, read Aulzorum. . 


P. 0 I. 26. read thus, --- Whilſt her biforical Painters, hs bis 


ew of her Sculptors have arrived as yet to any Degree of Per- 


_ fection, though ſome have very great Merit, as an, 180 


lac, Hogarth, Re. 85 
P. 40. I. 16. for the Temples, r. as to the Temples. 
P. 41. I. 14. for wrapped up in dark Veils of this Kind, r. though 
myſteriouſly and obſcurely ee 1 
H. 5. L 31. „ Statue, 
P. 56. I. 20. for Inſtuſtion, r. Instruction. 


P. 59. I. 13. r. when therefore any juſt and lawful Repreſentation 


were brought to the View of his Prop, Se. 
FP. 65. 1. 11. for indeed he, r. our bleſſed Saviour. 
3 REN 5 9. for in a profaned, r. in an noparallction Milner pro- 
ned. | 
P. 80. 1: 16: for innumerable, r. great Numbers of. 
E. 84. 1. 14. for the ſame, r. tho ſome:--- 1. 26. for all which they 
_ regarded, r. but what they principally ne 


P. 90. I. 18. for Gale, r. Dugdale. id 5 


P. 91. Note w, for Whitmore, r. Widmote. 
P. 104. I. 21. add, and it is likewiſe to be obſerved, That this Aer 
Was to be in force one Year, and no longer. 


P. 106. I. 11. In no long Time, r. in a frw Years. I. 15. for Ba- 


byloniſh, r. Papal. I. 20. for C uſe, r. Cauſe. 


P. 143. 1. 2. may reſemble all things, gn. reſerable him in al; 


things. 
APPENDIX. 


"= Mi 3. Ne 11.1. 13. for Wiltſhire, r. Eſſex. | 
- 3+: 1. 4. for ST VRDOUN r. STRUGGLING SOUL... 


An ADDITION to: the APPENDIX. - 3 


| Exira# from Dr. Zachary Pearce's, (now Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter) I 


Sermon on the Conſecration of the by et Church Y St. Martin's in 
_ the Fields, Oct. 20, 1726. 


2. We learn too from hence hour vain hs Scruplios or rather 


tas - 


n+ of 1 1 8 miſtaken Nn an, wa are. ſo afraid of ſhewing 
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tr oesrs Ir T. . 
too much Reſpect, that they ſcarcely pay common Civility to theſe 
Holy Places, who under the Fear of running into Superſtition, take 
Care to run into Indecency, and are ſo far from being of David's 


Mind, who calls the Houſe of God the Beauty of Holineſs, that 


they think no Place which has Beauty can have any Ho/meſs in it, 
at leaſt think none ſo fit for God, as what they would ſcarcely judge 


* handſome enough for themſelves to dwell in. Such Men may en- 


joy their Scruples, but ſhould not ſurely value themſelves upon them, 
for they are often Tokens of a weak Mind; and Men generally 
have no more Reaſon to be proud of them, than of a /c&/y Conſti- 
tution of Body. 5 . 1 . 

What the Chriſtian Churches were, whether adorned or beauti- 
fied before the Roman Emperors became Chriſtians, we cannot ſay 
with Certainty, though in the Intervals of Perſecution, eſpecially 
the longer ones, they ſeem in ſome Countries, not to have wanted 


| ſome Degree of Ornament, if not of Magnificence but: as ſoon as 


ConsTANTINE had eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian Religion, we find, 
that the Churches which he built, had all the Solemnity which not 
only a formal Conſecration, but which the nobleſt Structures, and 
the richeſt Decorations could give them. In that welcome Age, that 
firſt Manhood of Chriſtianity, before long Eaſe and ſettled Plenty 


had introduced Corruptions into the Worſhip of God, no Skill of 


the Architect was wanting on the ouz/ide of Churches, nor was any 
Gold, or other precious Materials thought to be J/av;/hed away, 
when properly applied on the de of them. They ſaw neither 


| Scripture or Reaſon againſt ſuch a Practice, and they judged it to be 
not only decent but expedient, that the. Chriſtian Churches ſhould be 


adorned in every Manner that is conſiſtent with the pure and ſpiri- 


tual Nature of our Religion, 


N. B. If any Doubt remains, that Sr. MARGARET's is the PAROCHIAL, CHURCH 
or THE Commons or GREAT-BRITAIN, the following Extracts from the 
— Church-warcens Accounts will ſet that Matter in the cleareſt Light, 


A. D. 1625, Received of:the'Right Honourable the Commons Houſe of Parlia- 
5 ment, when they took the Communion in the Pariſn, on the 3d 
Day of Julie, 1628, xlviii I. v s. viii d. b 
1526. Received of the Right Honourable the Commons Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, at ſeveral Times, when they received the Communion in the 
Pariſh Church, Anno imo & An. 2do Caroli, lii l. xii s. o. 
4626. Item, Paid for Bread and Wine, when the Right Honourable the 
| Commons Houſe of Parliament (being 468 Perſons). received the 
.Communion in the Pariſh Church, vl. xviii s. 3 
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